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G. H. N. informs us that the Masse- 
reene Peerage presents the singular and, 
he believes, the unexampled case of a 
Viscounty in fee, and says, “There can 
tierio doubt whatever of the fact, that this 
viscounty will in future descend to heirs 
general, like a barony in fee; and that the 
daughter of the elder brother will have 
priority in succession to this peerage to 
the younger brother. The circumstances 
of this case are as follows :—Sir John Clot- 
worthy was created, in 1660, Viscount 
Massereene, and Baron of Loughneagh, 
with remainder, in failure of his issue male, 
to his son-in-law, Sir John Skeffington, 
bart. and his male issue by Mary his wife, 
daughter of the said Sir John Clotworthy, 
and, failing such issue male, remainder to 
the heirs general of the body of Sir Jobn 
Clotworthy. Under this patent, Sir John 
Skeffinogton succeeded in 1665 to the dig- 
nity of Viscount Massereene, but his 
male line terminated in 1816, in the per- 
son of Chichester Skeffington, fourth Earl 
of Massereene, and eighth Viscount, upon 
which event the Earldom became extinct ; 
but the Viscounty was adjudged to the 
Lady Harriet Foster (now in her own right 
Viscountess Massereene and Baroness of 
Loughneagh), the only daughter of the 
last Earl, as heir general of the body of 
Sir John Clotworthy.” 

A respectable Correspondent requests 
us to notice, in hopes that the observation 
will meet the eye of, and be attended to, 
by the noble owner, “ that on walking 
over the well-known ruius of KenELwortu 
Castie, he found this great object of 
curiosity to the Antiquary and the public, 
in a very filthy and unpleasant state for 
observation ; not the least care seems to 
be taken of it; on the contrary, injuries 
are suffered with apparent impunity.” 

N. R. would be obliged by being in- 
formed, ‘“‘ what was the issue of Francis 
Bassett, of Heanton Court, co. Devon, 
esq. by Eleanor, his wife, dau. of Sir Wm. 
Courtenay of Powderham Castle; she 
died in 1764: and Eustatia, eldest dau. 
and co-heir of the said Fraucis Bassett, esq. 
married to John Hooke Campbell of Baa- 
geston, co. Pembroke, esq. Lord Lion, 
King of Arms in Scotland.” He also 
wishes to know the names of the other co- 
heirs, to whom they were married, and 
what issue they had, if any. 

A. Z. wishes to learn whether the Sir 
John Monnes, mentioned in our Magazine 
for February 1815, was the Sir John 
Moonnes, noticed in Evelyn’s Diary as Ad- 
miral of the Fleet? and whether he was 
the father of Sir Matthew Monnes, K. B. 

He likewise remarks ; * I conclude the in- 
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quirer into the Hungerford pedigree al- 
ready knows, that Sir George Hungerford, 
son of Sir Edward Hungerford, by Su- 
sanna, daughter of Sir John Pretyman, 
married Frances, daughter.of Charles Lord 
Seymour. I shall be much indebted to 
him, orto any other of your Correspond- 
ents, to inform me who this Charles Lord 
Seymour was? as his name is not men- 
tioned in any peerage I have seen.” 

A. B. inquires, which are the best works 
extant on Welsh scenery, customs, man- 
ners, and antiquities ? 

Vol. LXXXVIII. part i. p. 497. In the 
account of Norton, co. Derby, the value 
of the vicarage is said to be about 150/, a 
year; but we have learnt that it is above 
300/. a year. There is a mistake also in 
the population, which is there stated as 
nearly ten to a house : but the present po- 
pulation is about 1500 persons. 

A Correspondent begs leave to suggest 
to Sigismund the great service he will 
render to the Clergy by collecting his 
excellent Letters on the Clerical Dress 
into a Pamphlet, and publishing it with a 
Preface, earnestly pointing out to the 
Clergy the propriety of attending to that 
uniformity in point of dress so strongly 
urged upon them by the Canons. 

Errata in Sigismund’s Paper on “Tux 
Crericat Dress.”—P. 226. col. 1. 1. 9. 
After the word and, insert the word also.— 
{b. in the notes, line 22, instead of, do 
wear no hats, read fo wear no hats.—P,. 
311. col. 2. 1. 48. the + should be affixed 
to the word cassock ; instead of, to the 
word seaver, where it now stands: —P. 
312. col. 1.1.5. After the word, cassock, 
insert a *,.and place the following note 
at the foot of the page ;—viz. Vide Book !. 
Chap. 16. Book II. Chaps. 7, 11, and 14, 
Book II. Chaps. 2,6, 7, 12, and i3. Book 
IV. Chap. 9. 

M*#*¥#¥z his Letter we have received 
P.N. P, It will appear soon. 

F, F. is assured that the Journal of a 
Kentish Divine will soon be resumed. 

S. D. will find a view and an account of 
the conduit which gives name to White 
Conduit House, in vol. LXXI. p. 1161. 
It is now nearly demolished. 

Kram states that Nepos (p. 136) “ pays 
compliments to Mr. Tyrwhitt’s diderality at 
the expence of his honesty and consisiency, 
as he relained bis preferments, and exer- 
cised his ministry in a church, from the 
ritual of which be dissented!!!” 

Several valuable communications, which 
have beea unavoidably postponed, will 
be inserted in the SurpLement, or in the 
Magazine for Jury, which will we pub- 
lished together. 
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Mr. Ussan, June 7. 

N22 having seen in your useful 

Miscellany any account of the 
Society for the Enlargement and 
Building of Churches and Chapels,” 
I beg to call your attention to this 
most useful Institution, which ap- 
pears to me likely to be productive 
of consequences highly conducive to 
the safety of our Established Church, 
and the future welfare and prosperily 
of our Country. 

This Society may be said to have 
originated in a great measure from 
the enlightened zeal, the aclive pa- 
triotism, and the truly Christian be- 
nevolence, of John Bowdler, Esq. as- 
sisted by the inlelligence and indefa- 
tigable exertions of Joshua Watson, 
Esq. and three or four other most 
exemplary and generous friends of 
Religion and of their Country; all of 
Whom, though Laymen, appear to 
think it their highest honour, and 
find it a source, of the sincerest 
gratification, to employ their intel- 
lect, their time, aod their wealth, 
in supporting and extending the in- 
structive and consolatory influence 
of the Church of England. — After 
about twelve months laborious at- 
tention in private applications and 
an extensive correspondence, the So- 
ciety was publicly formed, at a nume- 
rous and respectable Meeting, on the 
6th of Feb. 1818; His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbary hav- 
ing, in a luminous and energetic Ad- 
dress from the chair, explained the 
importance, the peculiar necessity, 
and the distinguished benefits, of such 
a Society in the present state of the 
Country. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. accepted the office of Patron; 
and his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury that of President of the So- 
ciety. Theentire bench of Bishops, 


and the following 25 Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, were appointed Vice-Pre- 
sidents:—The Dukes of Beaufort, 
Rutland, and Northumberland ; Earis 
of Bridgewater, Abingdon, Hard- 
wicke, Liverpool, Manvers, Har- 
rowby, Daruley, and Brownlow ; 
Viscounts Sidmouth and Palmerston, 
M: P.; Lords Bagot, Kenyon, Gren- 
ville, Rolle, and Colchester; Speaker 
of the House of Commons; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Mr. Justice 
Park; R.H. Robert Peel, Sir T. D. 
Acland, Bart. Sir J. Langham, Bart. 
W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 

The Committee—Dean of Canter- 
bury; T. Babington, Esq.; E. P. 
Bastard, Esq. M. P.; Samuel Bosan- 
guet, Esq.; John Bowdler, Esq.; 
Francis Burton, Esq.; Rev. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge; Nicholas Cha- 
rington, Esq. ; William Cotton, Esq.; 
Rev. Archdeacon Daubeny; R. Hart 
Davis, Esq. M. P.; William Davis, 
Esq.; Rev. G. Doyley, B.D.; Mr. 
Serjeant Frere; George Gipps, Esq. 
M.P.; Jeremiah Harman, Esq.; Dean 
of Chester; Robert Harry Inglis, 
Esq.; Beeston Long, Esq.; Sir John 
Nicholl, M. P.; Rev. Henry Handly 
Norris; Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. ; 
Rev. Archdeacon Pott; Adm. Lord 
Radstock; John Richardson, Esq. ; 
Jobn Round, Esq. M. P.; Lord Rob. 
Seymour; Lancelot Shadwell, Bsq. ; 
Charles Hampden Turner, Esq.; Jvs- 
hua Watson, Esq.; Rev. Archdeacon 
Watson; Dean of Lichfield; Rev. 
Chr. Wordsworth, D.D.; E. B. Wil- 
braham, Esq. M. P.; Dean of West- 
minster; Rev. Richard Yates; D. D. 

Treasurer — Charles Hoare, Esq. ; 
—Honorary Secretary, George Bram- 
well, Esq. ;—Sub-Secretary, Rev. W. 
Johnson Rodber. 

The Rules and Regulations, with 
an interesting Address, a statement of 
Parishes in. want of Church-room, 

and 
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and the names of the Subscribers, may 
be had So a'small Pamphlet, at the 
roomé of the Society, No. 32, Liv- 
cola'g hi Fields. 

Tite fatlowing Report of the first 
yeas’s'aclive labours of this Society, 
made to the annual General Meeting, 
on the 20th of May last, has been re- 
cently published, and must, [ am per- 
suaded, be highly acceptable to your 
Readers, 

“The Cummittee, in execution of the 
duty devolved upon them by the 11th 
constitutional Rule of the Society, beg 
leave to offer to the consideration of the 
General Meeting an Abstract of the 
Proceedings and Processes of the Society 
during. the last twelve months; and 
have much gratification in expressing 
their opinion, that the experience of the 
year pow terminated will be found to 
have fully realized, if not to have ex- 
ceeded, all the pleasing anticipations of 
beneficial result with which the busi- 
ness of the Society commenced. 

Forms and regulations for obtaining 
minute’ and accurate information, to 
guide and direct the judgment of the 
Committee in every case requiring the 
aid of the Society, have been adopted, 
and have hitherto been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 

Applications from 145 places have 
been received, 90 of which remain unde- 
cided upon till further information shall 
have been supplied; 8 only bave neces- 
sarily been passed over, not appearing to 
the Committee to come within the 
Rules of the Society; aud to 47 cases, 
Grants of Assistance have been made in 
proportion’ to their apparent claims, and 
to the means of the Society ; the specific 
divisions under which these Grants have 
been made, are—~ 

15 Cases for enlarging the Parish 

Church. 


6 ....+ Rebuilding and enlarging 
the Parish Church. 

9 uyess Building Chapel. 

3 ...++ Rebuilding and enlarging 
Chapel. 

S cages Enlarging Chapel. 

] ssecs Enlarged accommodation 


from improved arrange- 
ment of Pews. 
B scene Building a Gallery. 

These 47 grants amount to 13,8074; 
aud by this expenditure the Society have 
been the occasion of providing additional 
accommodation: for 17,700 persons to 
attend «Divine Service in the Church of 
England, 13,459 of which are frée sit- 
tings for the use of the poor. 

The Committee have also the satis- 
faction of finding that, in addition to 


the direct assistance afforded by. the Se- 
ciety’s Grants, their indirect and colla- 
teral influence has been eminently bene- 
ficial, by awakening attention to the 
subject, and calling into action extea- 
sive parochial aud individual exertion ; 
it having, in several instauces, been 
explicitly stated, that, without the aid 
of this Society, no such effects could 
have been produced. 

The Grants of the Committee have 
not been extended to those numerously 
populated parishes, which fall more im- 
mediately under the cognizance of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for carrying 
into effect the Act for. Building New 
Churches; except in the single instance 
of the parish of Bitton, where circum- 
stances of peculiar urgency and distress, 
rendered such a Grant necessary to. quae 
lify the place to make application to the 
Commissioners, as it appeared to be of 
the highest possible importance, that 
this case should come under their con- 
sideration, 

The general assistance of this Society 
has been confined to those Iess con- 
densed and smaller divisions of the peo- 
ple, which, though exposed to the same 
dangers from the want of Church-room, 
fall not within the limits prescribed to 
the Parliamentary Grant. The great 
number of parishes and hamlets thus 
circumstanced, places in a striking point 
of view the peculiar utility and bene- 
ficial effects of this Society. 

That in the short space of one year, 
the judicious application of means so 
restricted, and an expenditure compa- 
ratively so small, should have contri- 
buted in such an essential manner to 
promote the social’peace and political 
welfare of our country, aud temporal 
and eternal interests of so many of our 
fellow creatures, speaks, in the most 
energetic language, the wisdom, patriot- 
ism, and truly Christian principles upon 
which this Society is founded and con- 
ducted. The evidence of such facts and 
experience may, it is hoped, be sufficient 
to call in the active and liberal co-ope- 
ration of those who delayed their sub- 
scriptions until the necessity and utility 
of this Society should be satisfactorily 
established; and offers the strongest 
possible claim to that increased support 
which may enable the Committee still 
further to extend its beneficial opera- 
tions, and still wider to diffuse the na- 
tional and individual benefits, which 
must ever result from an augmented re- 
gard and attention to public worship ac- 
cording to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. 

And how much increased exertion to 
enlarge the powers of this Society is 

requisite, 
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requisite, may appear from the number 
of applications now before the Com- 
mitteé, and from the numerous and 
pressing ‘cases that are preparing for its 
consideration, and require its assistance, 

The present means of affording such 
assistance must now be presented in a 
statement of the finances. 


An, Subs. 
Donations. £. s.d. 
Subseriptions £55,070 F8s. 582 11 0 


Valuation of property at the 
disposal of the Society, 
66,1701 5s. 4d. 3 per cent. 
Stoek, valued at 71........46,980 

Cash. 

Balance in the hands of the 


17 6 


Trustees.....cceseeeeee5 685 111 
Ditto; Treasurer.........- 383 100 
Ditto, Bankers..........- 10 10 0 
Donations unpaid........- 2529 15 0 

Subscriptions unpaid. 
IB1Bs.. 0. we oes £53 7 
1819. ceceeees 260 19 314 60 





Total....50,904 97 
Grants made by the Society, 
unpaid ........ eeseeeee 13,707 00 


Balance in hand... ......£37,197 97 





which must surely be considered as very 
inadequate to the importance of its in- 
tended application in the dangers to be 
averted and the benefits to be conferred. 

If we reflect upon the profligacy and 
the insubordination, the public calamity 
aud the individual misery, which neces- 
sarily and inevitably flow from a want 
of religious knowledge; if we consider, 
also, that the parochial ministrations of 
the Established Church are the most 
ready and effectual means of elevating 
and establishing the moral character 
of the people, by communicating the 
instructions, the consolations, and the 
animating hopes of our holy Religion, 
which advantages cannot possibly be en- 
joyed without an adequate supply ef 
Church-room; and if we observe that it 
is plainly deducible from the returns 
made to Parliament, that to obtain this 
accommodation in an useful and suffi- 
cient manner, not less than a million of 
the people in England stand in need of 
the assistance which it is the purpose 
of this Society to bestow, and which the 
first year’s experience of its labours 
proves that it bestows in a manner at 
once the mest economical and the most 
effectual, no stronger argument can be 
adduced to enforce its claim to a more 
vigorous support and a more general 
extension of its useful and beneficent 
powers,”’ 


I cannot close this communication 
without joining in that inost deserved 
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tribute of grateful acknowledgment . 
which is so eminently due; te hisoo 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ,| 
and which was so feelingly giveo at: 
the second Meeting of the Committee. >» 
in May, by the amiable and venerable.» » 
Founder of the Society : ** that to his: 
Grace's personal and unremitting: at- 
tentions to the concerus of thisand @ 
kindred Society, the Country and the 
Church of England were under the 
highest obligations; and that, what- 
ever good might result from the ope- 
rations of this Society in particular, 
would be largely attributable to his 
Grace’s persunal assistance: as it 
may be more fully expressed, to the 
discriminative ia, the liberal 
and enlightened zeal, the compre- 
heusive benevolence, and the conde- 
scending and conciliating manners 
with which his Grace had directed 
the concerns of the Society in the 
Chair of all its general Meetings, and 
of the greater part of the meetings 
of the Committee.” 

In this justly-merited testimony of 
National gratitude, every member of 
the Society, who has attended its 
Mectings, will, | am well persuaded, 
most cordially unite with 

A Member or THE Com™itree. 
— 
THE DECAMERON, 
** Bombalio, clangor, stridor, taratan- 
tara, murmur.”’ 

Mr. Urnsan, Cheapside, Junc 18. 

N your entertaining pages much 

has occasionally appeared of good- 
humoured praise and blame relative 
to that strange pruriency, or itch, 
which the infected quaintly term Bis- 
LIOMANIA. 1 cannot but persuade 
myself your sane and intelligent 
Readers may peruse with some por- 
tion of interest a succinct statement 
of what really occurred yesterday in 
the spacious sale-room of the justly- 
renowned book-auctioneer, Mr. R. 
H.Evans*. It isacorrect statement, 
in which nothing is extenuated, or set 
down in malice. 

The main object of attraction, Sir, 
was *“* /i Decamerone di Boccaccio, 

fol. M. G. Ediz. Prim. Venet. Valdar- 
Jer, 14715” the extreme scarcity of 
which edition needs vo proof here 
beyond the acknowledged and re- 
corded fact, that, after all the fruit- 
less researches of more thao three 
hundred years, not one other perfect 





* See our Literary Intelligence, p. 556. 
copy 
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copy is yet known fe exist. On this 
Mnportact eceasion, it was evident, 
Bibliomania at \east divided public 
atiention with Royalty. Io no slight 
measure and degree, the long-defunct 
John Boecace was seen to vie with 
H.R. H. the living Prince Regent, 
whose birth was joyously comme- 
morated ; and the literary spleodours 
beaming from the martial Tuscan 
lists in Pall Mall, proudly retorted 
blaze for blaze on the gorgeous mag- 
nificence of the British throne and 
court at Buckingham House, and on 
the glittering military array in St. 
James’s: Park: whilst, at the very 
first discharge of invitation from the 
pealing ordoance, all that constitutes 
the genuine representation of rank, 
of talent, and of fortune, rushed forth 
emulously from every crowded quar- 
ter towards the one or the other of 
these corrival exhibitions. Your 
roodest Reporter, by choice, of course, 
followed in the train that accompa- 
nied the Roxburghe cortége of dilet- 
tanti to the scene of George John 
Spencer Earl Spencer’s noted tour- 
nay for the acquisition of the said 
very identical guerdon, on Wednes- 
day, 17th June, 1812; when a certain 
** white knight,’ yelept George Spen- 
cer, then Marquis of Blandford, now 
Duke of Marlborough, won from his 
Lordship’s puissant grasp the prize of 
hardy contest, with inimitable vigour, 
grace, and gallantry, and, no doubt, 
to the equal envy and admiration of 
amateur beholders. 

To avoid the horrors of prolixity, 
allow me, Mr. Urban, sans cérémonie, 
et sans phrase, to throw into com- 
parative shade the numberless minor 
skirmishes and gay tilting-bouts pre- 
lusory to the charge en masse of 
Thursday, 17th June, 1819. At the 
very crisis of time when this conclu- 
sive joust was formally announced, a 
herald in haste invited the congre- 
gated host to suspend the strife for a 
moment, until they had marked the 
“ transit of Venus” over the brilliant 
constellation then, and there united. 
On looking up, we descried a bevy of 
nympbs with their male satellites 
flitting round the large fanlight im- 
moediately suspended over our arena. 
These dardve forms were slily 


peeping down at us through the panes, 
ike the goddesses of old from Olym- 
pus at the combatants in the fields 
of Troy, or [sic parvis compovere 





* The Valdarfer Boccaccio of 1471. 
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magna solemus] like bousewives: 

ing through the tops of glass hives.ia 
a vast apiary at the heated apd > 
busy, bustling, buzzing swarms 
low. The expanse around ‘the lists 
was hemmed in and thronged to an 
amazing excess, 

At last, the high marshal of the 
games arose: instanteneously, every 
av xious heart around bim beat quiek, 
and every veteran head was unbeimed. 
In a most impressive speech, to whieh 
assuredly no quill but his own caa do 
full justice, he. amply expatiated on 
the prize once again brought forward 
to excite heroic daring. He saidy it 
was well known that, by the pri 
munificence of a distinguished, Noble- 
man, an envoy, whom he respected, 
but whom be would not quite same 
(he appealed to the Rev. Mr..Dibdin 
to check him, if ia unintentional er- 
ror), had been dispatched pilenis /e- 
culis to search for a similar copy 
throughout Europe. Cesar had made 
in a posy the celebrated boast, ‘* Ve- 
ni, vidi, vici;” but, unlike Cesar, 
alas! after all his peregrinations, the 
truly ingenious and ingenuous gen- 
tleman to whom Mr. E. alluded could 
only piteously ejaculate, on bis un- 
welcome return to Albion’s shores, in 
language equally terse aod remark- 
able: **Eheu, abii, excessi, evasi, 
CMMs. ocicreves redii!!!” However, 
should a copy be yet brought from 
heaven or from hell, and perchance 
be displayed at the annual Roxburghe 
dinner, he (Mr. EB.) magnavimeusly 
consented that the immediate. result 
of the combat impending should. be 
deemed and declared null and. void. 
Of the various probable causes which 
might have conduced to render the 
Valdarfer edition so scarce, and this 
complete co ossibly an unique, 
Mr. > Arcee & conden 
the foremost to be monkish and fa- 
natical hostility, which stimulated 
laymen to burn their copies. Often 
had he been asked, whether a certain 
golden chain (he protested he did not 
mean the family plate, but a chain of 
gold) were intended to be annexed to 
the chef da@uvre, and to enrich still 
more the victor? He had no autho- 
rity to answer in the affirmative. 
Nodding, with a round and jocund 
aspect to the company, however, and 
significantly glancing his eyes to the 
DecamEnon, that xripa f& au’ he 
exclaimed alovd: “ Gentlemen, I 
trust 
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trast that cach fresh unavoidable 
transfer of thie immortal and inesti- 
mabdle Novel, like a new link added to 
@ strongly-copaected chain, may serve 
only to bind instill closer ties of cor- 
dial umity those ilustrious Worthies 
who shall be the proprietors thereof 
from age toage, till (at length) re- 
sembling the fabled golden everlast- 
ing chain of Jove, in Homer, it shall 
clasp and bold in its extensive em- 
brace the earth, and main, and hea- 
ven!’—Quid plura? Thunders of 
—— applause ensued, and the 

ighted Orator re-seated himself 
a the cheers and hums of the 
assembly. 

Childe Rodd first bade 100/.; Childe 
Tripebook next tendered 260/.; then 
came swiftly on the tug of mimic 
war; aod the bloodless battle cour- 
teously raged with great spirit, in 
utter wocertainty, till the valiant 
Longimani knights, from Paternos- 
ter-row, bere off the glorious meed ; 
their last bidding being 875 guiueas, 
ge. 918i. 15s.—This book cost the 
Duke of Roxburghe but 1007. For 
it, exactly seven years ago, the pre- 
sent Duke of Marlborough gave 
2,2607. It seems agreed, that the 
now advevturous purchasers have 
bought the same bond fide on specu- 
lation. Although, at one time of the 
sale, the Earl Spencer did actually 
spar io among the champions, and 
sportively break one lance in person, 
yet Childe Robert Tripehook, a preux 
chevalier from Bond-street, of no du- 
bious fame, remained the last bold 
opponent of the Longimani, uvhorsed. 

Mirabile dictu! The redoubtable 
Roxburghe phalanx, headed by their 
chiefs, Messrs. Bolland, Dibdin, Drury, 
and Heber, displayed their wouted 
prowess and skill in arms during best 
part of the shews; but most mysteri- 
ously abstained, oxe aNp avi, from 
any share whatevef in this finalcranp 
ASSAULT: merely pacing their chargers 
slowly up and down the outskirt of 
the lists, to keep the ground for the 
successful Longimani, Earl S***'s 
supposed efficient represenialives. 

I am, Sir, yours to command, 
A quiet Looxer-on, 
Ww 


i 


Mr. Unsan, N "ey 


BSERVING in p. 416, some se- 
vere apimadversions on a new 


B03 
Gdition of “ Hudibras,” without the 
name of the Editor or Publisher: 
ing given, we are apprehcmie Woy 
be mistaken for the Edition -we ‘a! 
now publishivg, and may canse avery 
erroneous impression respecting it, in 
the minds of the Public. We ‘trust 
you will do as the justice to statethat 
the edition criticized in your columns 
is not the one published by, ; 

Yours, &c, C. and A. H. Batowre. 

¥*,* We readily assure our Readers of 
the accuracy of the above statement. 
The Edition criticized by our Correspon- 
dent is printed for “ Thomas M‘Lean, 
bookseller and publisher.” —Epir. 

me 
Cotveciate Scnoots. 
(Continued from p. 417.) 

Mr. Ursan, Crosby-square, June 15. 
) (eee enabled to make the following 
additions to my communication 

of the 4th ult. ‘ 

MANCHESTER. 

The Collegiate Church of Manches- 
ter was founded in the reign of Henry 
V.; was re-endowed by Queen Mary, 
and finallyregulated by King Charles!. 

The Establishment includes a War- 
den, four Fellows, two Chaplains or 
Vicars, four Clerks, and four Choris- 
ters. The Warden and Fellows are 
not confined to any particular class 
in their selection of boys, the Statutes 
requiring only that they should have 
Musical talents. 

The excellent Free School for En- 
glish and Latio, founded by Bishop 
Oldham, is open to their instrac- 
tion; but thé School in the Church- 
yard is not now a Grammar School. 
The Choristers receive annually 5/. 
from the College, and one penny each 
from the Marriages, which averages 
to each boy about three shillings 
weekly ; so that their income will be 
about five shiliings per week. 

Winpsor.—The Choristers of this 
Collegiate Church have been honour- 
ed in an especial degree by Royal at- 
tention. 

The Statutes of the founder, King 
Edward III. in addition to the Dean, 
Canons, Priest-vicars, and Clerka, ap- 
point six Choristers who have been 
instituted of the Clerical order *, 
and six junior boys to succeed them 
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as vacancies occur. One of the most 
skilful of the Priest-vicars is to be 
selected for their careful instruction 
in Grammar and Music. Henry IV. 
and Edward lV. added to their num- 
ber and endowment. In the 16th cen- 
tury the Choristers’ School was newly 
modelled by the Royal Commission- 
ers under Edward Vi. They enjoin 
that 10 Choristers shall be found in 
the College ; that one of the Priests, 
or Clerks, shall be annually chosen 
to instruct them diligently in the Ca- 
techism, in the principles of Gram- 
mar, and in Writing, and also to su- 
erintend their manners. He is also 
reely to teach, at the least, ten other 
children, if they resort unto him. 

The Grammar Master is to attend 
them four hours daily. The rest of 
the day the Teacher of Music shall 
teach the Choristers to sing, and to 
play upon instruments. The Dean, 
and every Prebendary, may command 
the said Teachers to bring the children 
before them, that they may be heard 
avd tried, whether they profit inGram- 
mar and Music as they ought to do. 
The Commissioners also enjoin that 
every Chorister, whose voice shall 
change, shall have five marks yearly 
for his exhibition, towards his find- 
ing at Grammar School, for the space 
of four years, if he be apt, and will 
diligently apply himself to learn. 

On a subsequent Visitation in the 
same reign, the Dean and Chapter are 
required to have the School House 
repaired at the College charge, for the 
accommodation of both the Schvol- 
masters and their pupils. M.H. 

—  —— 

Mr. Ursan, June 16. 

Y way of helping a Correspond- 

ent (see p. 420) out of a dif- 
ficulty by which he feels himself sur- 
rounded, in a passage from Plu- 
tarch’s treatise ** De tuendé bona va- 
ljetudine,” | beg leave to refer him 
to the following passage in the third 
chapter of the second book of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis: — EvlavOa xas tov 
eyxtParov Tov Qosixos wparov eParyor of 
olpaliras, Kas Ob TOAAOS Havpaoy To 
Te ecdos uae THY sdsolnlee THS noovns. ny 
a oodea xas tovlo xePararyes. o de 
QosmE, ober akaspeDan o eyxePadros, dos 


avewelo. Here also, for the first 


time, the soldiers ate the pulp, which 
is procured from the head of the date 
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ey and many were struck 
oth with its appearance and peculiar 
sweetness. This, too, as well as the 
fruit, caused violent head-ache. But 
the tree from which the pulp had 
been extracted, withered entirely.” 
The liquid substance found in the 
head of the date-tree may, perhaps, 
be more properly called a syrup than 
a pulp, for itis the sap which, after 
rising to the top, is inspissated by 
evaporation. The following quota- 
tion from Martyn’s edition of Miller's 
** Gardener's Dictionary,” under the 
article Phenix dactylifera, at the same 
time that it coufirms and illustrates 
Xenophon’s account, will give your 
Correspondent a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the mode in which this syrup 
is procured : 


“ The juice of the date-tree is pro- 
cured by cutting off the head or crown 
of the more vigorous plant, and scooping 
the top of the trunk into the shape of 
a basin, where the sap, in ascending, 
lodges itself at the rate of three or four 
quarts a day, during the first week or 
fortnight; after which the quantity 
daily diminishes, and at the end of six 
weeks or two months, the tree becomes 
dry, and serves for timber or fire wood. 
This liquor, which has a more luscious 
sweetness than honey, is of the consist- 
ence of athin syrup, but quickly becomes 
tart and ropy, acquiring an intoxicating 
quality, and giving, upon distillation, 
an agreeable spirit, or Ar’aky, which is 
the general name for all hot liquors ex- 
tracted by the alembick.”’ 


To the Correspondent who is 
amusing your Readers with a disserta- 
tion on Signs, | take this opportunity 
of suggesting one, with which he may 
not, perhaps, be acquainted, viz. ** the 
Pig and Carrot,” which I met with 
some years ago at Newport in the 
Isle of Wight. The association not 
being unnatural, I thought no more 


about the sign, till | happened to’ 


meet with oue of the “ Pig and 
Chequers” at Godmanchester, when 
it occurred to me that both might 
probably be corruptions of a French 
sign, ** Pique et Carreau,” in English 
** Spade and Diamond.” In the first 
instance, a total change has taken 
place, not only of the name, but of 
the sign; while in the second, the 
** Diamond” remains, after having as- 
sumed the name of the ‘* Chequers.” 

Yours, &c. F. C. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnzsan, May 18. 

i your Magazine for January last 

(p. 9.) is a view of Beminster 
Chapel, co. Dorset. As a companion 
to it, I now solicit your insertion of 
the Church of Netherbury (see Platel.) 
with which Beminster is connected as 
to ecclesiastical matters, though in all 
other respects a distinct parish. 

Netherbury is one of the largest pa- 
rishes in Dorsetshire, being six miles 
and a half from North to South. 

There are three manors belonging 
to three prebends in the Church of 
Salisbury,» Netherbury. in Ecclesia, 
Netherbury in Terra or Yondover, 
and Slape; the prebendarics being 
lords of the manor, 

Netherbury is divided in four tith- 
ings; Ashe, Bowood, Melplash, and 
Netherbury; containing within them 
no less than 33-farms, or hamlets. 

There is a F ree-school in this parish, 
the founder of which is not known’; 
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but the funds are employed pursuant 
to au award made 3 Jan. 7 Elizabeth. 
In 1796, the master received 422. per 
annum. This foundation is not noticed 
by Mr. Carlisle, .in his “* Endowed 
Grammar Schools.” 

The Charch of Netherbury i« a 
large and handsome fabrick ; situated 
on an eminence.at the extreme? part 
of the parish, bordering on Bemiuster. 
It is. supposed to. be dedicated. to: the 
Virgin Mary, on whose nativity, Sept. 
8, is. the annual feast or wake.” -It 
consists of a chancel, body, and North 
and South ailes.’ The tower is high, 
and large, containing six bells,a clock, 
and,chimes. There are‘no very inte- 
resting memorials within the Church. 
The epitaphs are recorded in the new 
edition of Hutchins’s “ History of 
Dorsetshire,” vol. 1.; in which work 
a full account of this extensive parish 
may be found. 


Yours, &c. N. R/S. 
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Appitions to CUMBERLAND, Vol. LXXXVI. Part ii. page 599. 
(Concluded from page 405. ) 

1311. Gilsland ravaged by Robert Bruce King of Scotland. 

1314. Kirk-oswald burot and Lanercost pillaged by the Scots under Edward 


Bruce, brother of the King. 


1315. During the siege of Carlisle, St. Bees monastery, with the manor 
houses of Cleator and Stainburn, destroyed by the Scots. 
1319. Gilsland laid waste by the Scots under James Douglas and Thomas 


Randolph. 


1322. Rosé-castle and Wigton town burnt, and Holme Cultram abbey, 
where his father was buried, destroyed by Robert Bruce King of Scotland, 
who devastated the Western side of this county to Duddon sands. 

1323. Att Carlisle, Andrew de Hercla, Earl of Carlisle and Lord Warden of 
the Marches, accused of a treasonable correspondence with the Scots, ar- 


resiéd by Lord Lucy, and beheaded. 


1832. At Carlisle, Edward Baliol the 


by Lord Dacre the governor. 


fugitive King of Scotland, entertained 


1337. At Arthuret the Scots entered England, destroyed 20 villages, and 
carried off a great booty. In another incursion they’ burnt Rose castle, 
the hospital of St. Nicholas, and the suburbs of Carlisle. 

1342. Penrith and several neighbouring villages burnt by the Scots. 

1345. Penrith»town burnt by the Scots under Sir William Douglas, who 
besieged Carlisle, and set fire to the suburbs; bat on his retreat to Scotland 
was overtaken and defeated by Kirby Bp. of Carlisle and Sir Robert Ogle. 

1346. Liddel castle taken by assault, its governor Sir Walter Selby be- 
headed, and Lanercost priory plundered, by David Bruce King of Scotland. 

1380. Penrith, during a truce, treacherously surprised by the Scots, who 
slew many of the inhabitants, and carried off numerous prisoners and a great 
booty as it was a fair day in that town. These marauders also set fire 


to a street in Carlisle. 


1383. Holme Cultram abbey saved from burning by the Abbot paying the 
sum of 200/. to the Earl of Douglas, commander of the Scots. 
1385. Carlisle unsuccessfully besieged by the French and Scots. 


GEnT. Mac. June, 1819. 
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1381, . Cockermouth surprised, and Peter Tilliol, Sheriff of the county, takea 

by the Scots, under the Earls of Douglas and Fife. The saburbs of Gar- 
lisle burat by the Scots, among whom Sir William Douglas, a natardl-son 
of Archibald Lord Douglas, particularly distinguished himself, overcoming 
three armed citizens on a draw-bridge of the out-works. Shortly after- 
wards the Scots were defeated, with the loss of 11,000 mén. 

1888. In Gilsland, on Lord Dacre’s demesne, 200 decrepid persons, women 
and children, shut up io houses, and burnt by the Scots. ; > 
1461. Carlisle unsuccessfully besieged, and the suburbs burat, by an army 

of Scots iu the interest of Henry VI. 

1528. Cumberland plundered, and 300 prisoners carried into Scotland by 
Lord ay a ila la 

1587. Carlis sieg y Nicholas Musgrave in rebellion inet H 
VIII. but he was repulsed by the mat min and shortly dhowenaia defeated 
by the Duke of Norfolk, when 74 of his officers were hanged on the wails 
of Carlisle, but Musgrave escaped. : 

1569. AtNaworth, December, the insurgent Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmorland disbanded their forces. ve 

1570. From Naworth castle, Leonard Dacre, claiming the baronies of 
Gisland and Greystock, sallying out to attack Lord Hunsdon, was defeated 
and compelled to fly to Scotland. 

1596. William Armstrong, a noted borderer, celebrated in ballads by the 
name of “ Kinmont Willie,” having been taken prisoner on a day ef trace 
and carried to Carlisle, his release was demanded without effect, on 
which William Scott, Lord of Buccleuch, came with a party of 200 horse 
before break of day, made a breach in the castle, and carried off the pri- 
soner before the garrison was prepared for defence. 

1644. In Carlisle castle the Marquis of Montrose unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Earl of Callendar. Near Great Salkeld, in September, Sir Philip Mus 
grave and Sir Henry Fletcher defeated by General Leslie and the Scots. 

3645. Feb. Scaleby castle taken by ——. October, on Carlisle Sands, Lord 

.oDigby, aud Sir Marmaduke Langdale, defeated and forced to fly to the Isle of 

«»Man, by the Parliamentarians under Sir John Brown, Governor of Carlisle. 

9648. . April 28, Carlisle surprized by the — under Sir Thomas Glen- 
bam and Sir Philip Musgrave——Jume 15, Penrith taken by the Parlias 

. mentarians uoder General Lambert, and detachments from his army about 
the same time took Greystock, Rose, and Scaleby castles, and defeated. « 
body of royalists at Warwick-bridge —Cockermouth castle, under Liente+ 
nant Bird, besieged by the Royalists, from August to September 29, whea 
the siege was raised by a detachment of Parliamentarians from Lancashire, 
wader Colonel Ashton.—October 1, Carlisle surrendered by its Royalist 
Governor Sir William Levington, to Oliver Cromwell. 

1715. Brampton and Penrith entered in November, and James III. pro- 
claimed by the friends of the Stuarts under General Foster. 

1745. Near Longton, Nov. 8, advanced guard of Prince Charles Stuart's 
army entered Cumberland. Nov. 11, army atBrampton. Commenced the 
siege of Carlisle on the 13th, and the garrison under Colonel Durand sur- 
rendered on the 15th, when James was proclaimed King, and his son 
Regent, by the Corporation in their robes. On the 2ist the van of the 
army marched into Penrith, which Charles with the main body entered 
on the following day. On their retreat from Derby the army entered Pen- 
rith Dec. 17. Retreated from Carlisle into Scotland Dec. 20, and the .city 
was invested by the Duke of Cumberland on the 2ist, and surrendered.to 
him at discretion Dec. 30. 

1778. Whitehaven unsuccessfully attempted by the Pirate Paul Jones. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Brown, Dr. Joseph, biographer and editor of Cardinal Barberini, Water Millock, 
1700. 
Carleton, Guy, Bp. of Chichester, (died 1685.) 
Carlyle, Joseph Daeres, Arabic scholar, Carlisle, 1759. 
Ellis, Clement, divine, author of Scripture Catechist, 1630. 
Fell, Jobn, dissenting divine, author of Demoniacs, Cockermouth, 1735. 


Graham, 
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Grabam, Richard, Viscount Preston, Secretary of State to James I. Arthuret..! 
Hall, Dr. Anthony, editor of Trivet’s “ Annales,” and Leland’s “ Seriptotes,” 
Kirkbride, 1619. 

Huddart, Capt. desig, Syememehen, Allonby, 1741. 
Huddleston, Sir Ri , knight banneret at Agincourt, Millom. 
Huddleston, William, reeovered the Royal Standard at Edge-bill, Millom. - 
Law, Epwarp, Lord Chief Justice Elienborough, Great Salkeld, 1750, ear 
Law, John, Bp. of Elphin, friend of Paley, Greystock, (died 1810.) et 
Moravile, Sir Hugh de, one of the four murderers of Abp. Becket in 1170. 
Morris, Capt. Thomas, song writer, Carlisle, 1732. 
Musgrave, Sir William, 6th bart. antiquary and collector, Hayton castle, 1735. 
Reay, William, Bp. of Glasgow, the Gill in Allonby parish. 
Robinson, George, bookseller, Dalston, (died 18U1.) 
Salkeid, John, divine, styled by James I. *‘ the learned,’’ Corby castle, 1576. 
Senhouse, Humphrey, founder of Mary-port, Netherhall, (died 1770.) 
Senhouse, John, antiquary and collector, father of the Bishop ; Netherhall. 
Strong, Joseph, blind mechanic, Carlisle, (died 1798.) 

‘ully, Fhomas, divine, Carlisle, 1620. 

allis, John, historian of Northumberland, 1714. 

i Daniel, divine, friend of Sterne and Warburton, Sebergham, 1696. 

‘Uliamson, Sir Joseph, secretary of state to Charles II. Bridekirk, 1633. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 
*“Addingham was the vicarage of Dr, Paley, from 1792 to 1795. 

To Arthuret church-yard was buried its native Archibald Armstrong, feol 
Or jester to James I. and Charles I. 1672. 

In Aspatria charch, among the monuments of the Musgraves, is a cenoteph 
for Sir William, the sixth baronet, benefactor to the British Museum, who 
was buried in St. James’s church, Westminster, 1800. 

In Bootle church is the monument of Sir Hugh Askew, knighted at 
Musselborough 1547, died 1562. 

In Carlisle cathedral are handsome monuments of its bishops, Sie Jobo 
Fleming, bart. 1147; and the learned Edmund Law (by Baoks) 1787.  ‘fte 
excellent Archdeacon, Paley, has no inscription; but a grave-stone records 
the death of his wife Jane, who died in 1791. In St. Cuthbert’s church was 
baried Joseph Dacre Carlyle, Chancellor of the diocese and Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge, 1804. On May 19, 1292, this ity 
with its priory, couvent of Grey Friars, and churches, was consumed a 
fire raised by an incendiary, who was executed for the fact. In 1390 another 
fire consumed 1500 houses. In 1597 and 1598 about 1196 persons died of 
the plague. The Quakers have had a en weyy in this city almost from 
the time of their first establishment ; George Fox, their founder, was impri- 
soned in the dungeon and suffered great hardships here in 1653. Robert 
Milne, author of Physico-Theological Lectures, was pastor of a Presbyte- 
rian congregation in this town; he died iv 1800. There are but three 5 
of bells in this county, one at Carlisle cathedral, one at Crosthwaite, and 
one at Bingham. 

Dalston was the vicarage of Dr. Paley from 1774 to 1793. In the church- 
yard was buried Dr. Edward Rainbow, Bp. of Carlisle, 1684. 

Great Salkeld rectory is attached to the archdeaconry of Carlisle, and as 
such, was held by the learned Edmund Law, (afterwards Bishop of this dio- 
cese, and father of the late Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough) from 1748 to 
1756. He resided and composed most of his works at this place. Dr, 
Paley held the living with his archdeaconry from 1782, till his death in 1805. 

Greystock was the rectory of Dr. Richard Gilpio, nonconformist divine, 
author of “ Satan’s Temptations.” In the castle are several valuable por- 
traits, and a crucifixion executed in needlework by Mary Queen of Scots. 
The park, which contains 3000 acres, is surrounded by a wail 9 feet high. 

In Kirk Oswald church, among the memorials of bis family, is the monu- 
ment of the loyal. Sir Timothy Featherstonhaugh, who was beheaded at Ches- 
ter, Oct. 22, 1651. 

py a was founded by Humphrey Senhouse, esq. who died in 1770, 
aod was buried in the chapel of that town. It wasso named in honoor of 
his wife. At Ellen-foot, the site of the present town, till the year — 

Psset there 
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there was only one house; and in 1811 there were in Mary-port 323 houses, 
containing 3134 inhabitants, exclusive of sailors, which were estimated at 
900 more. 

Ormathwaite was the seat of Dr. William Brownriff, an eminent physician, 
author on the art of making salt, and preventing pestilential contagion ; he 
died here in 1800, aged 88. 

Oushy was the rectory from 1672, till his death in 1719, of Thomas Robin- 
son, author of “ An Essay towards a Natural History of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland,” “« A Natural History of this World of Matter and this World 
of Life,” and “‘ The Anatomy of the Earth.” 

Penrith castle was enlarged and repaired by Richard Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III. who made it-his principal residence for five years, 
In 1598 at Penrith 583 persons died of the plague, according to the register, 
but the number is incorrectly stated on a brass plate in the church as amount- 
ing to 2260. The vicarage was enjoyed from 1699 till his death in 1728 by 
Dr. Hugh Todd, who made considerable topographical collections for this 
county, and wrote a brief account of Carlisle. 

Plompton Park, according to Ritson, was a favourite haunt of Robin Hood. 

In Sebergham church is a monument of its native poet Josiah Ralph, who 
was curate here from 1733 till his death in 1743. His poems were published 
by his successor in the curacy, the Rev. Thomas Denton, who was himself 
author of two poems, and compiled the supplemental volume of the Bio- 





graphical Dictionary. He died in 1777. 


Stanwix was the vicarage of Dr. Paley from 1793 to 1795. 

Stapleton was the rectory from 1771 till his death in 1796, of William 
Graham, translator of Virgil’s Eclogues, and author of Sermons. 

In Wetheral church is the monument, by Nollekens, of Maria, daughter of 
Lord Archer, and wife of Henry Howard, esq. who died 1789. 


Whitehaven, in the reign of Elizabeth, contained only six houses. 
In 1693, under the patronage of Sir 


ithad only nine thatched cottages. 


In 1633, 


John Lowther, it was inhabited by 2,222 persons, mostly occupied in Sir 


John’s collieries. 


In 1811 there were 1974 houses and 10,106 inhabitants. 


In the castle, seat of the Earl of Lonsdale, are some fine paintings and fa- 


mily portraits. 


I 


Remarks on the Signs of Inns, &c. 
(Continued from p. 396.) 
(hw Giose.—There are posting- 

houses with this sign at Cocker- 
mouth, Exmouth, Lynn-Regis, Monk- 
Wearmouth, Newton-Bushel, Ply- 
mouth, Topsham, and Whitehaven ; 
and it often ornaments smaller inns 
in other towns. 

Of all the ancient theatres, the 
Globe, so called from its sign (which 
exhibited a Hercules supporting the 
globe, with’the motto * Totus mun- 
das agit histrionem”) is deservedly the 
most distinguished, as in it Shake- 
speare attempted the few ordinary 
characters which he performed, and 
here the greater number of his plays 
were originally acted. It was erected 
between the years 1596 and 1598, on 
the Bankside of Southwark, and was 
an hexagonal wooden building, partly 
open to the weather, and partly thateh- 
ed, having a turret on which a silken 
flag was displayed. The players were 
called “‘the Lord Chamberlain’s ser- 
vants’ until the 19th of May, 1603, 


when James I. granted his royal li- 
cence to “ Lawrence Fletcher, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,” with the rest of 
their associates, * freely to use and 
exercise the art and faculty of play- 
ing comedies, tragedies, histories, in- 
interludes, morals, pastorals, stage- 
plaies, and such like other as they 
have alreadie studied, or hereafter 
shall use or studie, as well for the re- 
creation of our loving subjects, as for 
our solace and pleasure when we shall 
thinke good to see them.” From this 
time the actors were called “ The 
King’s servants,” and continued per- 
forming here at stated periods until 
June 29, 1613, when the theatre was 
burnt down. The fire, according to 
some Writers, commenced during the 
performance of a new play, called 
** Allis Trae,” or, according to others, 
from the discharge of a peal of cham- 
bers, or cannon, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Henry VIIL.” when the ignited wad- 
divg being blown on the thatch, the 
fire spreading rapidly, the whole build- 
ing was destroyed in two hours; and 

as 
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as Winwood in his “‘ Memorials” says, 
“ it was a marvaile and fair grace of 
God that the people had so little 
harm, having but two narrow doors 
to get out.”” A more particular ac- 
count by “ Ku. Hood,” with a view 
of the theatre, may be seen in this 
Magazine for February 1816. 

Descartes, and after him Whiston, 
Burnet, Woodward, and others, sup- 
pose this world, when first created by 
the fiat of the Almighty, to have been 
perfectly round, smooth, and equa- 
ble, and they account for its rude and 
irregular form principally by the De- 
Juge. Buffon conjectures the Earth, 
as well as the other planets, to have 
been struck off from the body of the 
Sun by the collision of comets, and 
that when it assumed its form it was 
in a state of liquefaction by fire. Dar- 
win thinks that it was ejected from 
the sun with the other primary pla- 
nets by volcanoes, and as it cooled on 
its journey, its nucleus became harder, 
and the attendant vapours were con- 
densed, forming the ocean, which en- 
com passed it: 


“ When high in Ether, with explosion 
dire, (fire, 
From the deep craters of his realms of 
The whirling Sun this ponderous planet 
hurl’d, [world, 
And gave the astonish’d void another 
When from its vaporous air, condens’d 
by cold, 
Descending torrents into oceans roll’d, 
And fierce Attraction, with relentless 
force, (course.”” 
Bent the reluctant wanderer to its 

According to his theory, the whole 
terraqueous globe was burst by cen- 
tral fires, islands and continents were 
raised, and great valleys were sunk, 
into which the ocean retired. During 
these central earthquakes, the moon 
was ejected from the earth, causing 
new tides, and the earth's axis suf- 
fered in its inclination, and its rota- 
tory motion was retarded. 

Among the most devastating earth- 
quakes of modern times, may be men- 
tioned one that occurred in Sicily in 
1692-3, when 54 cities and towns, be- 
sides a very great number of villages, 
were either destroyed or greatly in- 
jured; and about 60,000 persons, 
nearly one fourth of the population 
of the whole island, are said to have 
perished, among which are included 
18,000 of the inhabitants of the flou- 
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rishing City and University of Cata- 
nia, which was utterly desolated. In 
the earthquake at Lisbon, in 1755, not 
less than 60,000 of its inhabitants were 
buried in the ruins. 

The first vessel that circumnavi- 
gated the globe was commanded by 
Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese, 
who sailed in the year 1519, when he 
discovered the Straits in South Ame- 
rica which bear his name, and the 
voyage was completed in 1124 days. 
The next circumnavigator was Cap- 
tain Francis Drake, who sailed De- 
cember 13, 1577, in “ The Golden 
Hind,” and entered the harbour of 
Plymouth on his return, Nov. 3, 
1580, the voyage lasting 1055 days. 
Queen Elizabeth dined with him on 
board his ship at Deptford, and 
knighted him April 4, 1581. 

“ O Nature, to old England still 

Continue these mistakes, 

Give us for all our Kings such Queens, 

And for our Dux such Drakes !” 
Since Sir Francis’ time the globe has 
been frequently sailed round; but the 
more celebrated navigators have been 
Englishmen, and among these the most 
celebrated, Sir Thomas Cavendish, in 
1586, who finished a voyage in 777 
days, Lord Anson, and Capt. Cooke. 

The globular form of the earth is 
proved, by its shadow on the moon 
at the time of a lunar eclipse, as none 
but a spherical body can in all situa- 
tions cast a circular shadow; by the 
circumnavigators before mentioned, 
who, though they kept constantly 
steering Westward, yet arrived at the 
place whence they originally sailed, 
and observed all the phenomena of 
the heavens to be accordant with 
the doctrine of the earth’s spherical 
figure; to which may be added, that 
when a ship goes out to sea, we first 
lose sight of the hull or body of the 
vessel, afterwards of the rigging, and 
at last can discern only the top of the 
mast, which is evidently owing to the 
convexity of the water between the 
eye and the object, otherwise the 
largest and most conspicuous part 
would have been visible the longest. 

[t is not known who first asserted 
the earth to be round, but the doc- 
trine is very ancient ; forat the taking 
of Babylon by Alexander the Great, 
eclipses were found to have been com- 
puted for many centuries before the 
birth of Christ ; and Thales, the Mile- 
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sian, who lived about 600 years be- 
fore Christ, according to Herodotus, 
icted an eclipse of the sua, which 
eonld not have been done without a 
knewledge of the earth's globular 
figure. But it is certain that this 
knowledge was confined to few per- 
sons, ial that some of the greatest 
hilosophers were ignorant of it. Thus 
Heraciitus supposed the earth to have 
the shape of a skiff or canoe. Anax- 
imander imagined it to be cylindrical ; 
and Aristotle, the great oracle of an- 
tiquity, gave it the form of a timbrel. 

The real form of the Earth is that 
of an oblate spheroid, swelling out to- 
wards the equatorial parts, and flatted 
or contracted towards the poles. Asto 
the inequalities created by the moun- 
tains, they are as inconsiderable as the 
minute protuberances on the surface 
ofan orange, which is of thesame shape 
as the globe. The seas and unknown 
parts are estimated at 160,522,026 
square miles; the inhabited parts of 
Europe 4,456,065; Asia 10,768,823 ; 
Africa 9,654,807 ; America 14,110,874. 
Total square miles on the whole sur- 
face of the globe 199,512,595. 

The true doctrine of the planetary 
motions was known to Pythagoras, 
who flourished nearly 500 years be- 
fore Christ, and who taught his fol- 
lowers that the earth moved daily 
round on its own axis, but revolved 
annually round the sun. This system 
was, however, generally superseded 
by the hypothesis of Ptolemy, an 
Egyptian who lived in the time of 
the Emperor Adrian, who supposed 
that the earth was fixed immoveably 
in the centre of the universe, and 
that the sun, moon, and planets, re- 
volved round it; but in the year 1530, 
Copernicus, a Prussian, confirmed by 
his observations the Pythagorean, or 
as it is now more commonly styled 
the Copernican system, the truth of 
which has been indubitably proved 
by the subsequent discoveries of Ga- 
lileo, Kepler, and Sir Isaac Newton. 


“ These are thy glorious works, parent 


’ 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thyself bow wond- 
rous then! (Heavens, 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these 
declare [divine.”* 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow’r 


(To be continued. ) 


Mr. Urnsan, 


from Worthing, last summer, 
Chanckbury, the Wrekin or Cenis « 
the South Downs. 

I visited this Down in July 1818, 
with a particular wish to form a vale- 
dictory commemoration of its picta- 
resque character, noted down for the 
gratification aod refreshment of fp- 
ture reminiscence. The opportunity 
which occurred to me was accompa- 
pied with very auspicious circum. 
stances for the execution of my de- 
sign. " 

“This Down is said to be 1000 peré 
pendicular yards above the level of 
the sea: on the summum jugum, oF 
vertex, is a ring of trees planted by 
the landholder, Mr. Goring of Whis- 
ton, within the last thirty or forty 
years; and if they were arrived at ma- 
turity, would form no indifferent imi- 
tation of an antient Druidical grove. 

In analysing the prospect, we may 
observe that it is particularly paao- 
ramic; it may be bisected into two 
parts, and Chanckbury may be called 
the diameter of the circle. The one 
side includes the sea and Downs to the 
West and North*; and the other 
looks over the Wold (or as it is pro- 
vincially termed, Wild), or lowgroand 
of Sussex, and some part of Surrey, 
and the hills of Kent. 

The Downs on the Sea or South-west 
side have undoubtedly sameness; but 
frequently, says Mr. Gilpin (in bis 
Southern Tour), “ they break down 
abruptly, and often form promon- 
tories projecting, in beautiful per- 
spective, into their several vales.” 
Towards the North, there is an extea- 
sive champaign about Horsham and 
St. Leonard’s Forest. These pro- 
mootories too often degenerate into 
mere angles and zig-zags; the whole 
is broken into too many parts. The 
land near the sea appears flat, and not 
sufficiently combined with the hills, 
and hence it is rendered interesting 
merely by its accompaniments. The 
town of Worthing makes a conspicu- 
ous part of the beach view; ite new 
chapel, with its elegant portico, and 





* The vale of Arundel, and even 
Portsdown Hill, and the aerial spire of 
Chichester, are perceptible objects. to 
the N. W. 
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hatdsome columns (on the whole, an 
tmitation of the front of the Temple 
of Fortuna Virilis at Rome), presents 
ite side ; but the Sea draws from the 
power and effect of masses of architec- 
ture, ‘Towards the ocean the eye may 
stretch “free and far ;” and take “en 
tout ensemble.” 1 consider this section 
of the view, with whatsoever defects, 
superior tothe opposite; but of course 
less regarded, as the Sea and Downs, 
of which it is composed, are familiar. 

Ona the North-east circumference, 
with every advantage of a bright day, 
we paused to regard the composition 
of this very large subjacent prospect. 
The hills are sufficiently in distance, 
but) not bold. Hence the back- 

and is not imposing. Box and 
ith hills form a wing of the most 
colossal part of the amphitheatre. 

The fore-ground is formed of an 
abondance of thicket, clumps of 
brush-wood; the old borough of 
Steyning and Bramber Castle; Whis- 
ton Park; deer reposing under the 
shade of some noble and wide-spread 
oaks; hillocks every way are display- 
ed, but neither in the tints of the fo- 
liage, or the ground, was there much 
variety ; if a river could gush from a 
— rock, and cover part of the 
glade with its silvery stream, it would 
turn the sameness of surface into life. 
Its faults are a want of dissimilarity 
ia its parts, and the lowness and dis- 
proportion of the hills, to the extent 
of the fore-ground. In fact, it should 
be-more @ la Brute. Its great merit 
is its immense scope, being not infe- 
rior in scale to any in Sussex, if we 
except the Devil's Dyke. 

Mr. Gilpin alludes to this landscape 
in the following description: “‘ Hav- 
ing travelled several miles on these 
lofty Downs, we fell into a woody 
bottom, and in our descent had a very 
extensive view into Surrey, as far as 
Box Hill. In this bottom lies the 
town of Bramble (Steyning), once a 
place of vote, and defended by a cas- 
tle, of which at this time little re- 
mains but the fragment of a Tower. 
From hence the Downs expand again, 
smooth, hilly, and extensive. They 
are solitary tracks of land. Here and 
there a shepherd and his flock ap- 
peared on the side of a hill, which 
were almost the only objects we met.” 

We formed what is called a gipsey 
party in Sussex and Hampshire; all 
excursions to chosen spots is in re- 
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Sit 
fined imitation of the vagabondizi 
and unceremonious pn of ion 
tawny wanderers, nor is it alt 
a bad counterfeit of Arcadian happi- 
ness. It is said of happiness, that ima 
_ persuades some that they 
ave found it, but it is while ther 
reason is asleep. The illusory inter- 
val during the operation of imagina- 
tion, and the oblivious slumber of 
reason, is realized in such hours as 
these ; people meet together with a 
mutual impulse to reciprocate cheer- 
fulness; and in the pure contempla- 
tion of the grand aspect of Nature, 
they become for the passing hour su- 
perior to the infelicity, coarseness, 
and abasement of the common inter- 
course of life. What is the antiquity 
of this practice? I would be obliged 
to any of your Correspondents whe 
could inform me. 

The weather became mutable, and 
gave me an opportunity of seeing it 
under many different lights and sha 
Our cloth was spread on the grass, 
and we were feeding in the Oriental 
posture, as delighted as Horace in a 
similar situation, quaffing Sabine and 
renowned Falernian, when we heard the 
sound of distant thunder vibrating on 
the opposite side to that from which 
it proceeded ; a heavy and portentous 
cloud began to sail partially over uss 
the rain fell, and with a precipitate 
scramble for the food, we began te 
decamp and rush for shelter under the 
foliage of the Ring, where we sat 
és Like extatic wonder, 
ener the deep applauding Thun- 

er.” 


None of the party happily evinced 
any of that silly timidity so common 
to weak minds, when exposed to phy- 
sical dangers under the immediate dis- 
pensation of Providence. While our 
pseudo-gypsies were not telling for- 
tunes, but singing plaintively Burns's 
** Ye flowery banks o’ bonie Doon,” I 
silently marked the progress of the 
storm; a superb Iris, 
*« Mille trahens varios adverso sole co- 
lores,” 
arched in the longest diagonal from 
the hills of the fore-ground to those 
of the back, across the broad vale. 
The sunbeams again appeared, 
“ Driving back shadows o’er low’ring 
hills.” 
At eight o'clock we began to see the 
eve, strictly speaking, on “ purple 
peaks 
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His ou- 
merous acts of liberality and munifi- 


peaks descending,” some dense clouds 
gathering in the West. From this we 
progoosticated that another storm 
was organizing; we proposed to de- 
part, and mounted horses and vehicles 
on the other side of the bill. Herea 

rand scene presented itself. Collins's 

ines rushed on my fancy; 

“* See the fairy valleys fade, 

Dun Night now veils the solemn view.” 


Where Vecta* “ checks the Westering 
tide,” the sun was declining majesti- 
cally into the sea; his crimson disk, 
heightened by the pitchy clouds, 
which were conglomerating rapidly, 
seemed to emblaze the waters. We 
determined to pass over the ridge or 
chine of the Downs into the road; 
and our presages of a storm were soon 
realized—night closed in total black- 
ness; the thunder and lightning, which 
had died away, now grew tremen- 
dous. Itsapproximation was awfully 
accelerated, and an uncontrollable 
tendency of volition towards home 
produced a disorderly and straggling 
flight. The most atrocious darkness 
was followed by vast and luminous 
displays of the electric fluid, which 
frequently dashed the horses, and 
dimmed their vision by its supreme 
brilliancy, as it appeared to roll along 
and ignite the earth under our feet. 
“ Brief as the lightning in the colly’d 
night, {and earth, 
That in a spleen unfolds both Heaven 
And ere a man hath power to say, Be- 
hold! 
The jaws of Darkness do devour it up!” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


I was too much absorbed in medi- 
tating the terrible sublimity of that 
ageucy which appeered to be disin- 
tegrating the world, to be much ap- 
palled; but, at the * signal of a thun- 
der clap,” down came the rain in a 
tremendous torrent, and wetted us 
through instantaneously ; it followed 
the lightning as if intended to extin- 
guish its blaze. But as we had en- 
dured the greater horrors with the 
intrepidity of old Lear, we bore the 
latter, though not the most empha- 
tical, yet the most durably felt, with 


cheerfulness and fortitude. Ps 2 
— 
Mr. Urpan, May 20. 


HE late Mr. Thomas Hollis was in 
the fullest sense of the word a 
patriot. His public, as well as bis pri- 





* Isle of Wight. 


vate life, was incorruptible. 


cence knew no bounds. His love of 
Liberty in general, and of the British 
Constitution in particular, was warm 
and lasting. Such men appear but 
seldom ; they are, however, occa- 
sionally presented to our view, per- 
haps to inform us to what a degree 
of perfection human nature can attain. 

Towards the close of his life, Mr. 
Hollis retired to Corscombe, where he 
possessed a large estate; he died there, 
and was buried according to his desire 
in a field near his house, and which 
was ploughed up immediately after, 
at his particular request. I happened 
to be lately on a visit in the vicinity 
of Corscombe; and although the sea- 
son was unfavourable, I could not re- 
sist the pleasure of visiting a spot 
which had been the residence of such 
a man; I was conscious that I should 
feel no small degree of satisfaction in 
beholding the place where the bones 
of a Patriot were mingling with their 
parent dust. 

Corscombe is a retired village near 
the borders of Somersetshire. The 
surrounding country is billy and ra- 
ther romantic, being en the verge of 
the Dorsetshire Downs ; it is inclosed, 
and not altogether destitute of trees ; 
but the general aspect is rather cold 
and cheerless ; and it was the remem- 
brance of Mr. Hollis alone, that gave 
such a degree of dignity and interest 
to the shades of Corscombe. The 
village is small, and on the side of a 
hill; a narrow path throagh a dell 
conducted us up a hill to Urles*, the 
house occupied by Mr. Hollis. It 
faces the South East, and is protected 
by some trees, the situation being 
high and rather exposed; behind the 
house is a neat piece of water, and a 
grove of firtrees. It isa mere farm- 
house, now inhabited by a farmer; it 
is not large, and apparently out of 
repair; the part occupied by Mr. Hol- 
lis consists only of a small low par- 
lour, having a sash window; and a 
chamber above, in which, I am told, he 
died; though it appears from the 
account in his Memoirs that he died 
suddenly in one of the adjoiving fields. 





* A view of Urles Farm, was com- 
municated in 1815, by its then owner, 
the late Rev. Dr. Disney, to the new and 
greatly improved edition of Hutcbins’s 
* History of Dorsetshire.”’ Epirt. 
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The parlour at present is not furnish- 
ed; and | was sorry to see the house 
and offices in such a state of neglect. 
Near the house is a field, in which are 
six trees planted on mounds of earth. 
These are probably some of the trees 
planted by Mr. Hollis, and named 
after celebrated patriots; he was ac- 
customed to name his farms and fields 
in the same manners but the farmer 
who now resides at Urles was not ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, and 
could therefore give no information 
on the subject. The field in which he 
was buried is close to the house; the 
parlour window looks into it. Not- 
withstanding it was ploughed up at 
the time of Mr. Hollis’s burial, the 
exact spot of his grave is well ascer- 
tained. According to the account of 
an old man now residing at Corscombe, 
who remembers Mr. Hollis, it was 
near the centre of the field, between a 
tree and a small rock; and as the 
ground has sunk down a trifle at one 
place, there can be but little doubt 
on the subject. The field has not 
been ploughed up since the time of 
his death. It is large and open, sur- 
rounded with trees planted by Mr. 
Hollis; from the upper part of it are 
some fine views, extending over the 
rich vales of Somerset. The Dorset- 
shire Downs stretch away behind. I 
believe the nearest market town is 
Beaminster. The Disney family, who 
inherit the property, have never re- 
sided at Corscombe. Mr. Disney, the 
present possessor, was high-sheriff for 
Dorseishire last year. The estate in- 
cludes the whole of the parish of 
Corscombe, and part of Halstock. 
The interesting recollections connect- 
ed with Corscombe, which may be 
considered as classic ground, from 
having been the residence of Mr. Hol- 
lis, sufficiently rewarded me for the 
fatigue attendant on a long and tire- 
some journey over some truly exe- 
crable roads. 1 P.U 
—SEeE———— 

Mr. Urzan, Lincoln, March 1. 
AM desirous of obtaining the 
town’s name where the coin de- 

scribed below (see Plate 11.) was 
struck. Several if not all of our Bi- 


shops were allowed the privilege of 

cvining money, as is evident from 

many pieces that have been found, 

bearmg their heads aod the names of 

their sees, such as Canterbury, Dur- 
Gent. Mac. June, 1819. 
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ham, York, Lincoln, &. To how 
late a time did they make use of this 
privilege? Did they coin any other 
metal than silver, and of that any de- 
nomination than peunies and groats? 
The obverse has puitiipus EPIsco- 
pus. The reverse AVE MARIA GRA- 
TIA PLENA, &c. A. FT. 

#,* It is a coin of an Archbishop of 
Cambray. Specimens similar to it may 
be seen in De. Boze’s: Plates, and in 
Duby’s Mounoies des Prelates et Barons 
de France. : ; 

The Legend on the reverse, within the 
inner,circle, should he GAMERACY. 

We do not find any Coin of Archbishop 
Philip engraven in either of the above 
works. 

We beg also to refer A.T.Q. to Mr. 
Ruding’s valuable “ Annals of Coinage,” 
for information respecting the Mints of 
English Bishops.—Epir. 

re 
Bury St. Edmund's, 
April 2. 

BEG leave to send you a drawing 
(by my friend Mr. Isaac Johnson, 

of Woodbridge) of the remains of 
Arundel Castle (see Plate I.) situated 
on iny estate at Mileham, in the hun- 
dred of Launditch, co. Norfolk; and 
of an antient tomb, supposed to be 
the memorial of some Priest, in the 
church-yard of that parish, on the 
West side; much regretting the inabi- 
lity of giving any account of thelatter, 
and only what follows, relating to the 
former. ‘There was formerly in Mile- 
ham a strong Castle, near the road 
side, on the left hand beyond the 
church (the site of which is now 
part of the demesnes of the manor) 
surrounded by two deep trenches. lo 
that part to the South was the Keep, 
with another trench, where are ruins 
of walls crossing it, and the North 
part was the Barbican. The outward 
ditch and inclosure appear to have 
gone cross the high-road, and to have 
inclosed the premises where Lord 
Chief Justice Coke was born, as may 
be observed on each side of, and be- 
hind it. The entrance seems to have 
been on the West side. Alan, the son 
of Flaald, ancestor of the Fitz-Alans, 
Earls of Arundel, is said to have ob- 
tained this manor from the Conqueror, 
and to have built this Castle. From 
the Earls of Arundel, this estate came 
into the family of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
kat. of London; and from Lady Gre- 
sham the manor, with that of Beeston 
adjoining 


Mr. Urpan, 
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‘adjoining it, passed in 1585 to my 
pniing Stephen Barnwell, esq. of 


ransiey in Northamptonshire. The 
“house * wherein Sir Edward Coke was 
‘horp was taken down, and a new one 
‘erected on its site, by the present 

owner, iv the year 1792. 
," I beg the favour of any of your 
Correspondents to inform me who 
bears the following coat of arms ; Ar- 
gent, 3 crosses palée, fleury at the 
ends, Sable, on each 5 bezants; on a 
canton of the 2d, a Conger’s head of 
the Ist. Thiscoat appears among some 
quarterings; viz. Bradbury, Edon, 
Sharp, and Cooper; the principal coat 
I never could learn. The one de- 
scribed approaches nearly to Whitgift, 
but has baffled the inquiries which I 

have been able to make. 
Frepvericx Henry BarnweELt. 

— ee 
Mr. Ursan, May 20. 

i is a question that has never 
been determined, nor have I been 
able to meet with any Writer who 
has attempted it, by whom or by what 
method the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment was settled and established. It 
is reasonable to suppose that a mat- 
ter of such consequence to the whole 
world would not be left by Provi- 
dence without some proper person, 
whose business it might be to collect 
together the books of which it is 
eomposed; and whose authority might 
be so much and generally respected, 
as to leave no doubt as to their va- 
jue and importance. ‘That it wasnot 
determined by the authority of any 
Council, may be readily allowed, be- 
cause no catalogue of these Books is 
found in any of the Decrees of any of 
the first Councils. But the mind does 
not accede so willingly to the propo- 
sition, that the Books were known to 
be the genuine writings of the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists, in the same way 
that we know the works of Caesar, 
Virgil, Horace, and Tacitus, to be 
theirs; and that the Canon has been 
formed on the ground of an una- 


nimous and generally concurring testi- 
mony and tradition. It is hard to be 
believed that such Books as those, of 
which the New Testament consists, 
can have been exposed to such an 
uncertainty. It is far more probable 
that they were collected and publish- 
ed under such an authority as might 
bear a full and ample testimony to 
their divinity and authenticity. 

And that they were first collected 
under some authority of this kind 
may be expected, from their having 
been so generally received, without 
controversy or doubt, in all Christian 
countries, for a great leogth of time 
after they were first published and 
made known to them. For more 
than a hundred years, there does not 
appear to be any doubt about any of 
them. They are quoted, most of 
them, and appealed to in support of 
the Christian Doctrines, without any 
apparent suspicion that any of them 
possessed any authority superior to, 
or different from the others. Some 
three or four of them have no pas- 
sages from them given in the earliest 
Christian authors; but it would be 
very unfair to infer from thence, that 
they were not then in existence. They 
might not furnish arguments so suit- 
able to the purpose of these Writers, 
as those which they have made use 
of. “It is reasonable to suppose,” 
Lardner observes, ** that most, or all, 
of these Writers received more Books 
or Writings of the New Testament, as 
sacred and canonical, than those ex- 
pressly named or alluded to by them. 
They never designed to give a list or 
catalogue of them; all the mention 
of them is occasional only.” And 
this learned author has furnished a 
succession of Writers, who have prov- 
ed their respect and reverence for 
them by their quotations of passages, 
or allusions to them, from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem to the end of 
the second century. In all these, they 
are given as writings generally receiv- 
ed by Christians, and without the 
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feast apparent doubt of their being 
genuine and authentic. But not a 
word transpires, in any of these an- 
tient authors, as to the person or me- 
thod by which they were collected 
into a volume for the use of them- 
selves and future ages. 

Ignatius, who was bishop of An- 


tioch in the latter end of the first, 
and beginning of the second century, 
is the first of those writers who has 


used expressions importing a collec- 
tion of the Gospels and the Epistles, 
aod of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment in general. But Polycarp, who 
lived at the same time, seems to go 
farther, and to give to the Books of 
the New Testament the name of Sa- 
cred Writings, or Holy Scriptures, 
and to shew that they were much 
read by Christians. This Lardner tells 
us; and he adds, he has this declara- 
tion also, which appears to respect 
the writings of the New Testament: 
** Aod whoever perverts the Oracles 
of the Lord to his own lusts, and 
says, there is neither Resurrection 
nor Judgement, he is the first born of 
Satan.” So many exhortations in the 
words of Christ and his Apostles, the 
same learned author observes, in so 
short a letter (as this of Polycarp), 
are a lively evidence of the respect 
which Christians had for these bouks, 
and that these things were deeply en- 
graved on their memories. 

From this account it may justly be 
inferred, that in the time of these Fa- 
thers, which did not much exceed the 
end of the first century, these Scrip- 
tures were well and geverally known 
among Christians. There is, there- 
fore, reason to believe that they must 
have been then, for some considerable 
time, collected together. And this 
will naturally lead us to a most pro- 
bable conjecture, as to the person by 
whom they were first published in a 
volume, though no direct evidence 
has been preserved by any of these 
Writers. They might not think it 
necessary to mention him, as there 
could beno doubt with themselves, nor 
was it probable there would arise any 
in future times. 

The great length of the life of St. 
John is an argument that has never 
been taken into consideration by any 
writer on this subject that I have met ; 
and yet it carries with it something 
little short of demonstration. That 
the Apostle St. John lived to a great 
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age, there seems no reason to doubt, 
it is generally admitted and asserted 
by all the antient Fathers who have 
mentioned him. Irenzus, accordin 
to Larduer, in two places of his wor 
against Heresies, says, “that Jolin 
lived in Asia till the time of Trajan,” 
who succeeded Nerva in the year of 
Christ 98. Jerome also says, hat the 
Apostle John “ lived in Asia to the 
time of Trajan; and dying at a great 
age, in the sixty-eighth year after 
our Lord's Passion, was buried near 
the city of Ephesus.” Supposing our 
Lord to have been crucified, the same 
author observes, in the year 32 of the 
vulgar wra, 68 years will reach to 
the year 100, or the third of Trajan, 
But it is not necessary to support the 
present hypothesis, to suppose that 
the Apostle did live to so great an 
age. If he lived only a few years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he must have had full time for the 
office which I am inclined to attribute 
to him. That he survived the ruin 
of his country, we may safely believe, 
because our Saviour has prophesied 
that he shoulddo so. ‘If I will that 
he tarry till 1 come,” has not appear- 
ed to some commentators a positive 
answer to Peter’s question; but the 
event has proved that it was. It was 
as much as to say, my will is, that fie 
shall tarry tilll come. And so it was 
understood by St. John, though it 
might possibly appear to St. Peter a 
reproof of his improper curicsity, 
** Till I come,” in this passage must 
mean some event that would happen 
in this Apostle’s life-time; and it is 
believed generally to mean the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the Jew- 
ish State; though some learned men 
have lately been pleased to think 
otherwise, as to this phrase, in this 
and all other places where it occurs. 
If St. John lived beyond this event, 
which happened in about forty years 
after our Lord's death, he could not 
be less, at that time, than seventy 
years of age; and if he lived to the 
time of Trajan, he must have surviv- 
ed it full thirty years. 

Polycarp, it has been above ob- 
served, quotes the Books of the New 
Testament in a manner that gives 
reason to think that they were, im his 
days, generally known among Christ- 
ians, and bad Leon collected together 
for sometime. This Father flourish- 
ed iu the first part of the s¢cond cén- 

tury. 
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tury. Dupin supposes him to have 
been born about A. D. 70, and to 
have consecrated himself to the ser- 
vice of God in the year 81. He also 
describes him as a disciple of St. John. 
And at the Apostle’s death, he might 
not be less than thirty years old. 
From this account it is clearly proved, 
that the Books of the New Testa- 
ment were collected together during 
the life of St. John. And if it was 
the case, it can scarcely be doubted 
that they were so collected by him- 
self, or under his immediate direction 
and authority. 

Nor is there any objection to this 
hypothesis from the time when any of 
the Books of the New Testament are 
supposed to have been written. There 
is not one of them, of which it can be 
said with certainty that it was written 
after the seige of Jerusalem. The 
Gospel of St. John, his Epistles, and 
the Revelation, are considered as the 
last of them, But the Gospel and 
the Revelation have, in each of them, 
a probable proof of their having been 
written before it, which nothing but 
a long prejudice in favour of the 
contrary opinion could lead any one 
to dispute. As to his Epistles, there 
is in them no ground whatever to 
guess the time of their composition. 
They might be written, as also his 
Gospel, during his detention at Jeru- 
salem in taking care of the Virgin 
Mother. They would form a delight- 
ful employment for him, whilst he 
was prevented from taking a more 
active share with his brethren in their 
holy exertions in their master’s ser- 
vice. The Epistle of St. Jude is 
equally uncertain as to its date. It 
seems to have been written after the 
second Epistle of St. Peter, but still 
it might precede the ruin of his coun- 


ry. 

‘St. John himself contributed no 
less than five most valuable Books to 
the Christian Scriptures; and this may 
be considered as a probable proof, 
added to the length of his life, of his 
being the original collector of all the 
other books, of which possibly copies 
might be sent to him from those 
Christians to whom they were re- 
spectively addressed or first known, 
from theic being aware that he had 
undertaken a duty which would be 
so highly beneficial to the whole 
world. It appears, from passages in 
St. Paul’s Epistles, that they were not 
intended solely for those to whom he 
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immediately sent them, but for Chris- 
tians in general, who would, conse- 
quently, gladly do all in their power 
to forward the collecting of them. 

The chief objection to this suppo- 
sition will probably be, that if this 
had been the case, so remarkable a 
circumstance could not have been 
passed unnoticed by the earliest Fa- 
thers. it is then necessary to state, 
that there is no Writer who makes 
any critical observations on the Chris- 
tian Scriptures for more than a hun- 
dred years after they were written. 
Clement of Alexandria, who lived 
near the end of the second century, 
seems to have been the first who made 
any critical remarksuponthem, Infor- 
mation on apy subject, so long before 
printing was invented, was not very 
easily conveyed in those times. It 
might therefore be forgotten, that St. 
John was the author of the Canon of 
the New Testament, or it might ap- 
pear unnecessary to mention it, be- 
cause the great length of his life, 
when known, could leave very little 
doubt upon the subject. 

Nor does it appear that any objec- 
tion was made against the authenticity 
of any of the Bocks of the New Tes- 
tament before the beginning of the 
third century. Caius, a priest of the 
Church of Rome, who lived at that 
time, considered the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as not written by St. Paul, 
And he appears to attribute the Re- 
velation of St. John to Cerinthus, on 
account of an absurd interpretation 
which had been given, of what is said 
of Christ's reign upon earth a thou- 
sand years. In Origen’s days, who 
lived near the middie of that century, 
doubts had begun to take place with 
respect to some other books. Of the 
Epistie to the Hebrews, he says, that 
nove by God knows the author of it, 
though the thoughts of it he believes 
to be St. Paul's. The second Epistle 
of St. Peter was not then received by 
all Churches, nor yet the two: last 
Epistles of St. John. When Eusebius 
wrote in the fourth ceatury, the Epis- 
tles of St. James and St. Jude were 
not received by some Christians. All 
these books were, however, well 
known, and the opposition to them 
was only the opinions of some parti- 
cular Christians, or perhaps Churches. 
It was usual with heretics to endea- 
vour to remove from the Canon all 
books that opposed their particular 


notions; and, it is probable some 
of 
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of the orthodox were not very exact 


in this matter. Of this we have had 
an example in modern times. « Luther 
was willing to give up the Epistle of 
St. James, and the Revelation of St. 
John, the first, as seeming to oppose 
his opinion as to justification, and the 
latter for a very unworthy reason, 
which was, because he could not un- 
derstand it. Nor is there, indeed, any 
thing in the books objected to, that 
affords any solid ground for their be- 
ing looked upon io any way inferior 
to the others. There is no opposition 
either in doctrine, or in any other re- 
spect, to those which are universally 
received. 

It must be allowed to be unfortu- 
nate, that no hint whatever has es- 
caped the antient Fathers as to the 
authority on which the Canon was 
founded. Its continuing so long un- 
disputed, gives reason to believe, that 
it was for some time well known, and 
perfectly satisfactory. And the great 
length of the life of St. John is highly 
favourable to the supposition that 
he was the author of it. If he was 
not the Collector of the books, at 
least we may be certain, that the col- 
lection had his full approbation. And 
this may account fur some very an- 
tient books not being admitted into 
the Canon, such as the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, that of Clement, and the Book 
of the Shepherd of Hermas, which 
seem to have been in existence in 
these early times. They were reject- 
ed by apostolical authority, and there- 
fore never considered as forming 
part of the Christian Scriptures. 

The opinion here advanced, though 
it is new, cannot be accused of any 
dangerous tendency. Had it never 
been lost sight of, there could have 
been no disagreement among Chris- 
tians respecting any of these books, 
and nothing can add more to their 
consequence, than even the supposi- 
tion, that an apostle either collected 
or gave his sanction to their authen- 
ticity. T. a. 

Since I wrote the above, I find, 
from the notes upon Michaelis, that 
there is “ an antient legend, that Lhe 
Canon was formed at Ephesus before 
the close of the first century,” which, 
though said to be long rejected as un- 
supported by any authority whatso- 
ever, is certainly countenanced by, 
and gives additional weight to the 
present argument. 


Mr. Urnsan, Lymington, May 18. 
KNOW not whether any of your 
numerous Correspondents have 
replied to an enquiry in your Maga- 
zine for January, p. 6, as to the Au- 
thor of some beautiful Greek lines, 
inscribed on the monument of a child, 
in the North wall of the chancel of 
Eastbourn Church. 

The lines in question are part of a 
Hymn of Synesius; and are to be 
found beautifully translated inte Eng- 
lish verse, in the notes on the third of 
Mr. Heber’s Bampton Lectures, page 
167. 

Perhaps the above information, im- 
perfect as it is, may be of use to your 
Correspondent. The lines, as well as 
the translation, are beautiful, and well 
worthy the perusal of your Readers, 
equally so of a place in the poetical 
pages of your valuable Miscellany *. 


Yours, &c. B. N.C. 
rr 
Abbotts Roding, 
Mr. Urpan, May 13. 


Mollissima corda 
Humano generi dare se Natura fatetur, 
Que lacrymas dedit. JUVENAL. 


O those wom the God of Nature 
hath formed with the finer feel- 

ings of humanity, and to whom, in 
the riches of his goodness, he hath 
giveo a liberal hand to relieve the 
severe calamities and distresses which, 
in the mysterious dispensations of His 
providence daily befall some wretched 
unfortunate individua!, I request the 
indulgence of a columa in your widely 
circulated Miscellany, to convey the 
following unvarnished tale of severe 
calamity, and deep distress. In the 
narration of this tale of woe, I shall 
studiously avoid to heighten the co- 
louring of the picture, by any darker 
shade than what the plain and simple 
facts must naturally give it. Indeed, 
I should judge, that the atlempt to 
excite compassion by a pathetic de- 
scription of the melancholy sufferer in 
question, would have the effect of 
weakening the cause which I advocate, 
Aone Chandler, a native of New- 
castle, the daughter of a Captain of 
a trading vessel, was, when living, 
a householder at Yarmouth in Nor- 
folk; to which place the unfortunate 
subject of this narrative was travelling 
for parochial maintenance. Weak- 
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* They are inserted in our Poetical De 
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néés, poverty, and sickness reduced 
her to the hard necessity of seeking 
for her lodging in a farmer’s barn, at 
F—. Discovering her in a perish- 
able condition, with the humanity of 
a fellow christian, he sent her food ; 
and suffered her to remain upon his 

remises, till he was admonished, that 

e was either bringing a pauper upon 
the parish for support, or involving 
himself in the expence of maintaining 
her. Under these circumstances, she 
‘was constrained to remove, in great 
distress,extremely weak, in bad health, 
pennyless, and without a shoe to her 
foot. She managed, however, to crawl 
on about two miles, when the little 
strength which she had, failed; and, 
exhausted with fatigue, she sunk to 
the ground. The cottagers in the 
evening discovered her sitting in a 
puddle of slime and dirt. It was now 
the beginning of March. In the cot- 
tages upon the spot, five only in num- 
ber, crowded with the labourers, their 
wives, and their children, nothing 
like a bed of straw was to be had. Io 
this sad extremity, ber lodging was in 
a miserable hen-house; till on the se- 
cond or third day, the parish officers 
of Beauchamp Roding became ac- 
quainted with her distress. Much 
commendation is due to them for 
every exerlion upon the instant, to 
relieve the unhappy stranger. Not 
only such food and lodging were sup- 
plied as the place could afford, but 
the immediate assistance was procured 
of a surgeon and apothecary, at the 
distance of four or five miles,from the 
parish. To the praise of Mr. Potter, 
such being justly due to him for his 
compassion upon the occasion, he 
gave his constant attendance to the 
poor woman lying in the extremily of 
danger. His patient was an emaciated 
being, struggling with disease; and 
her feet from the cold lodging which 
she had had for some length of time, 
not only threatening mortification, but 
the dreadful event had taken place. 
Horresco referens. The dreadful cri- 
sis was at hand. The amputation of 
each leg became absolutely necessary 
to preserve the possibility of existence. 

Let those, who are blessed by Di- 
vine Providence with health, and spi- 
rits, and gaiety at heart, who are 
basking in the sun-shine of prosperity, 
and faring symptuously every day, 
innocently enjoying the good thivgs 
of life, picture in imagination the 
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unhappy being, submitting without a 
single murmur or complaint, to the 
— ‘and severe suffering of losin 
oth her legs. Having gone throug 
the sad operation which deprived her 
of one leg, she requested the surgeons 
that the second might not be taken 
off till the next day. Complying, 
however, with such reasons as they 
suggested to her, to submit to the 
operation at the moment then present, 
she patiently resigned herself to the 
cruel necessity of her case. 
Quis talia fando 
Temperet a lacrymis ?—non miles durus 
Ulyssis. 

With sympathetic pity and con- 
cern, we cannot but lament in how 
short a space of time this mutilated 
being, who within a few weeks was 
happily enjoying that beautiful sym- 
metry of all the component parts of 
this perfect frame, in which, by the 
wisdom of our Divine Creator we are 
“ fearfully and wonderfully made,” has 
been doomed, having neither friends 
nor relations to assist her, nor even a 
single peony to support her, to end 
the days of her mourning in the cha- 
rity of a work-house. 

Why the Author and Giver of Life 
hath thus made one vessel unto ho- 
nour, and another voto dishonour, 
must remain a questiou involved in 
impenetrable darkness, till the judg- 
ment of that solemn and aweful day, 
when Wisdom shall be justified of all 
her Children. 

Permit me to derive, from this 
painful subject, one lesson of instruc- 
tive wisdom :—That we may learn 
habitually to praise God ; that rising, 
or standing, or leaping, or walking, 
or dancing in the merry circle to the 
harp and the viol, we are living in the 
free exercise and motion of our limbs. 
At the same time, in prosperity or 
adversity—under the uncertainty of 
what aday may bring forth—at morn- 
ing and evening, aud at noon-day, 
mentally or verbally lift we up our 
hands in prayer to heaven, as Christ 
himself hath taught us, “ Not my 
will, but thine be done.” 

The end and design which I have in 
view, in laying open to mang an eye 
this tale of real woe, is that from the 


general benevolence of my fair coun- 
try-women—from men of my own 
profession ; and, indeed, frow seyeral 
others in social life, a solitary, un- 
heppy individual may receive some 

alleviation 
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alleviation under so heavy a visitation 
from the hand of Almighty God. 

To prevent the disappointment of 
hope, and to facilitate success to the 
plan which I have in view, of giving 
some comfort to the afflicted, I would 
propose, by this address, a measure of 
charity that should little exceed in 
value the widow's mite; so that no 
one, contributing cheerfully, might 
feel that he had scarcely lightened the 
weight of his purse beyond a few 

rains of silver. The gift ofa shilling 

rom those who could easily spare it, 

or half-a-crown from a second class, 
and a crown from a third, would fully 
answer the following purpose—to pur- 
chase a succedaneum for the loss of 
her limbs, to render an uneasy and 
difficult journey of upwards of one 
hundred miles to her parish less for- 
midable in her present unhappy con- 
dition, and less difficult ; to supply her 
with some better raiment than she 
now has; and to provide for her in 
the reduced state of her health, in 
consequence of her dreadful misfor- 
tune, something beyond the common 
tiecessaries of life supplied by a coun- 
try workhouse. 

To that charitable part of the com- 
munity, who may feel an interest, like 
the good Samaritan, in pouring in 
oil and wine into the wounds of this 
stranger in distress, it is requisite that 
I should point out some easy channel 
hy which their respective gratuitous 
donations might be conveyed to me, 
in trust for the use and benefit of an 
outcast under heaven, thus left naked 
to the world. 

I would recommend those who 
are resident in London and in its neigh- 
bourhood, to pay their eleemosinary 
gifts into the hands of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Dyer, No.9, Cumberland-street, 
New-road, St. Mary-le-bone. 

From the lohabitaots within the 
circle of Ongar, Mr. Walker aud Mr. 
Potter, who were the operating sur- 
geons in this distressing affair, might 
receive their donations. From their 
wellknown character, they would 
readily engage, [ am persuaded, in 
this work and labour of love. 

Contracting the circle, | would re- 
commend the Churchwarden of Beau- 
champ. And at this parsonage, the 
silver offerings at the shrine of Cha- 
rity would be thankfully received by 
the publick’s humble servant, 

Ww.-Cuarces Dvn. 
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Winchester Raw, 
Mr. Unpan, February 15... 
oh question proposed by. yaue 
Correspondent R. C. in the Numer 

ber for December last (p. 506), name 
ly, “ whether the continental nations 
of Europe do not severally pronounce 
Latin as they pronounce their own 
respective languages?” may, I be- 
lieve, be safely auswered in the af- 
firmative; at least, I have always 
been given to understand so, and in 
fact know such to be the principle 
followed by the French and Italians ; 
but admitting what is not at all im- 
probable, that a similar practice pre- 
vails among the other nations of Eu- 
rope, particularly among the Ger- 
mans and the Spaniards, still the force 
of Dr. Carey’s objection to the Eng- 
lish pronunciation, does not appear 
to me, to be materially, if at all, 
weakened thereby; for the Doctor 
very justly remarks, that the acquisi- 
tion of Latin, as taught in this coun- 
try, proves of little or no use to an 
Englishman when he is travelling 
abroad, where he most stands in need 
of its assistance, inasmuch as his pro- 
nunciation differs so very widely from 
that of every other European nation. 
On the supposition that the conti- 
nental nations have all proceeded 
upon the same principle, and judg- 
ing, I presume, from analogy, R. E 
seems inclined to think that they must 
differ materially among themselves ; 
l apprehend, however, that this opi- 
nion will be found not perfectly cor- 
rect. That there may be variations 
to a certain degree, is by no means 
an upreasonable conjecture; but that 
these variations amount to any thing 
of consequence, I mean so as sensibly 
to affect the intelligibility of one Eu- 
ropean nation from another, is a posi- 
tion, the correctness of which 1 am 
much inclined to doubt. With re- 
spect to the three first vowels (A, E, 1), 
it is plainly manifest, they all agree ; 
and though there may be some dif- 
ferences, the effect of a peculiar arti- 
culation, attached to certain conso- 
nants, such as in the instance adduced 
by R. C. of the word “ Regina,” 
which the Spaniards (adopting the 
gutteral sound of the G, before the 
vowels ¢ and i, from the Arabic) pro- 
nounce Reheena. These differences, 
I should conceive, are neither consi- 
derable in number, nor, generally 
apeaking, 
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speaking, of much importance; since, 
or any thing which appears to the 
contrary, the greater part may, per- 
haps, admit ‘of being obviated in some 
way or other: at any rate, when con- 
trasted with the glaring diversity pre- 
sented by an Englishman’s pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, they must, I apprehend, 
immediately vanish, or comparatively 
sink into insignificance. 

On these grounds I am therefore 
decidedly of opinion, that the altera- 
tion of the pronunciation of the 
vowels A, E, and I, so asto be made to 
conform to the continental usage, as 
recommended by Dr. Carey, could it 
be carried into effect, would be pro- 
ductive of much solid advantage ina 
literary point of view.—Nor am I 
aware of avy reasonable opposition 
that can be offered to the accomplish- 
ment of a measure fraught with such 
obvious utility as that which has for 
its object, as far as may be practica- 
ble, the assimilation of English pro- 
nunciation of Latin, to that of the 
same tongue as established in the rest 
of Europe. 

I should imagine nothing more 
would be requisite than to obtain the 
favourable intervention and concur- 
rence of the heads of our chief lite- 
rary establishments, to effect so de- 
sirable a reformation, for so I think 
the proposed alteration may with 
strict propriety be called; since there 
can be no doubt that the method 
which has so long prevailed, and still 
holds its influence in this country, 
must be fundamentally erroneous. 
Consequently, it may be presumed 
that our learned Bodies, instead of 
throwing obstacles in the way, would 
be readily induced to lend the sanc- 
tion of their high authority towards 
the accomplishment of Dr. Carey’s 
views, by which means only his pro- 
posed alteration can be brought about 
with any degree of facility, and its 
introduction be admitted into the va- 
tious public schools throughout the 
kingdom. 

But, however highly I am myself 
disposed to rate this object, your Cor- 
respondent seems to think it would 
prove only an inadequate remedy ; 
m order, therefore, to obtain one 
more perfect, and so as fully to meet 
that gentleman’s wishes, I would beg 
leave to suggest a proposal for as- 
sembling either at Paris, or at any 
ether place more conrenient, a LitTE- 
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rary Coneress, to be composed of 
representatives from the most. eele- 
brated Universities of Europe, dis- 
tinguished for learning, not excluding 
the once justly famous Salamanca. 
To this learned assembly might be 
submitted for calm discussion and 
mature deliberation, the various dif- 
ferences which at present exist among 
the different people of Europe in re- 
spect to Latin pronunciation, with a 
view of establishing hereafter, qs far 
as might be practicable, an uniformity 
of pronunciation, both on the conti- 
nent and in England, regard being 
had to certain peculiarities, affecting 
more or less, particular people, arising 
from a difference either in the struc- 
ture or flexibility of the organs of 
speech; and even these exceptions 
might, by some arrangement, be so 
fixed, that each nation may find no 
difficulty in respectively comprehend- 
ing one another’s utterance, notwith- 
standing the variation which might 
still be apparent among them, in con- 
sequence of natural impediments in 
respect to such words as could not, 
from their peculiar articulation, be 
reduced to any one general rule. 
C. E.S. 
(To be continued.) 
——< 
ScuLPTURE IN FRANCE. 
(Concluded from p. 412.) 


Curono.tocicat View of theFrencnu 
Scnoot of Scu,rrure. 


With the most eminent Works. 


Jewn GovuJon. 
Died 1572. 
HE figures of the Fountain des In- 
nocentsat Paris, 1550. Bas-reliefs 
on the monument of Henry III. and 
Cardinal de Bourbon. The Group of 
Diana and a Stag for Diana de Poi- 
tiers. Two allegorical figures of 
Victory and History at the Louvre. 
PiERRE BonTemps. 
Died 15... 

The figures (en état de mort) of 
Francis I. and his Queen. The Vase 
containing their hearts in the Church 
** de haute bruyere.” Eight fine bas 
reliefy as medailions representing the 
Sciences. 

' Paut Ponce TREB’ATI. 

He came into France in 1560, in- 
vited by Francis 1. and carved the 
dead figures of Louis XII. and Anne 
of Bretagne. 


Ger- 
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GERMAIN PiLon, 
Died 1590. 

Figtres and bas-reliefs of the mo- 
numeat of FrancisI. Tomb of Henry 
If. and Catherine de Medicis, his 
Queen, in their dress of state, kneel- 
ing, in bronze, and after death in 
white marble. A pedestal in the form 
of a Torpos with the Graces draped, 
supporting on their heads a vase, con- 
taining the royal hearts. It is carved 
from a single block of alabaster, and 
once stood in the Church of the Ce- 
lestines at Paris. Monuments of 
Chancellor Birague and his wife in 
bronze and marble, and of Chancellor 
L’Hé6pital in alabaster. 

BARTHELEMI PRIEUR. 

Monument of Connétable Anne de 
Montmorenci in armour, and his wife 
in white marble. Busts of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIII. as a boy. 

JACQUES SARRASIN. 
Born 1598—Died 1666. 

Made the model for the monument 
of Henry Bourbon Condi, round which 
were 14 bronze bas-reliefs. It cost 
200,000 livres, and was cast and sculp- 
tured by Porlan and Duval. Kneel- 
ing figure, in white marble, of Cardi- 
nal Berule, 1655. He is represented 
as he died, repeating mass with great 
fervour. Two boys and a goat, at 
Marli, 1640. 

PIERRE FRANCHEVILLE. 
Born 1548. 

Statue of Henry 1V. with bas reliefs 
of the Battle of Ivry, in marble. Four 
figures, representing the four quar- 
ters of the globe, formerly at the 
base of the equestrian statue of Henry 
IV. on the Pont Neuf (destroyed in 
1792). David, the vanquisher of Go- 
liah, 1580. Bust of John of Bologna. 

Francois ANGUIER. 
Born 1604—Died 1699. 

The four Cardinal Virtues on the 
monument of H. Bourbon Condé. 
Justice and Temperance. Monument 
of Advocate Bignon. Bas-relief of 
Justice at Moulins. Monument of 
Henry, last Duke of Montmorenci, in 
1658. Kneeling figure of the Histo- 
rian De Thou. 

PrerRE Pau PuGeEt. 
Born 1622—Died 1695, 

Statue of Milo, the celebrated ath- 
leta of Crotona, devoured by a lion, 
in the gardens at Versailles. It is of 
white marble, nine feet high, 1682. 
The tradition concerning bim has not 

Gent. Maa, June, 1819. 
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been strictly followed, according to 
Pausanias, who says that he was 
killed by wolves (Lib. 6, cap. 131); 
he relates his various feats of strength, 
se Agnosco tuum, Pugette, Milonem 
Eximie simulachrum artis, quem Sissile 

robur [exit 
Captivum retinet; verum ecce paludibus 
Bellua vasta leo, et rabie stimulatus 

edendi (dentes ,; 
Imprimit in magno truculentos corpore 
Offensum luget marmor—furit—estriat 

—ardet,”” 

Doissin. Sculptura, lib. 2. p. 56. 
Groupe of Perseus and Andromeda, 
placed at Versailles in 1684.—It was 
presented by the artist to Louis XIV. 
and inscribed ‘* Ludovico Magno scul- 
pebat et dicabat ex animo P. Puget 
Massiliensis A.D. 1684.” 

Francis GirRaRDON. 
Born 1630—Died 1715. 

Four principal figures of the Baths 
of Apollo. Equestrian bronze statue 
of Louis XIV. in the Place Vendéme, 
21 feet high, 1699, cast at one time, 
by Balthazar Keller. Mausoleum of 
Cardinal Richelieu. Two female fi- 
gures, Religion and History. 

ANTRINE CoySEvox, 
Born 1640. 

Equestrian statue of Louis XIV. for 
the States of Bretagne, 1682. Mau- 
soleam of Cardinal Mazarine, the 
rival of that by Girardon, above men- 
tioned. There are three bronze fi- 
gures of Fidelity, Prudence, and 
Abundance, of the proportion of six 
feet. Mausoleum of Colbert. Three 
groupes for the terrace of the gar- 
den of the Thuilleries; 1. A Faun. 
2. Hamadryad. 3. Flora, with Cupid 
or boy behind each of them. Two 
groupes of winged horses, with Fame 
and Mercury. Coysevox made a num- 
ber of busts of Louis XIV. at different 
periods of his life. He excelled in 
chiselling the immense perukes worn 
at that time. The bust of Prior is 
now in Westminster Abbey. 

Pierre Le Pautre. 

Born 1660—Died 1744, 

Groupes of Hneas and Anchises, 
and of Peetus and Arria, in the gar- 
dens of the Thuilleries. 

NicHoias Coston, 

Born 1658—Died 1733. 

The Hunters’ groupe, and the Ve- 
nus, in the same. The groupe in the 
gardens at Marli, emblematical of the 
junction of the rivers Marne and Seine. 

Cor- 








| 
| 
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CornEILe VAN CLEVE. 
Born. 1645—Died 1722. 

Statues in the gardens of Versailles, 
Marli, and Trianon. High Altar of 
the Royal Chapel of Versailles. 

EpME BoucHARDON*. 
Born 1698—Died 1762. 

Busts, remarkable for antique sim- 
plicity, of Pope Clement XI. Cardi- 
nals Polignac, De Rohan, &c. Eques- 
trian Statue of Louis XV. at Paris, in 
1749, with the four Cardinal Virtues 
at the angles, of the proportion of 
six feet each. Dying Gladiator in 
the gardens of the Thuilleries, bronze. 


JEAN BapTisTE PIGALLE. 
Born 1714—Died 1785. 
Mausoleum of Marshal Saxe, in 
the Lutheran Church of St. Thomas, 
at Strasburgh, 1176. Monument of 
Count Harcourt in the Harcourt Cha- 
pel, St. Denis, 1780. Statue of Louis 
XV. at Rheims, in 1765. Group of 
the Union of Love and Friendship, in 
the gardens of the Palais Bourbon. 
LAMBERT SiGisBERT ADAM. 
Born 1700—Died 1759. 
A model for the Fountain of Trevi 
at Rome. Figures of a River God 


and Naiad for a Fountain at St. Cloud. 
Groupes of Diana, &c. in the Gardens 
of Choisy. Bust of Louis XV. as 
Apollo, crowned with laurel, theleaves 
and hair of which are of admirable 
delicacy. 
Rene MIcHEL SLopTz. 
Born 1705—Died 1764. 
Mausvlea of Montmorin and Car- 
dinal Auvergne, Archbishops of Vienne 
in Dauphine, 1747; of Languet de 
Gergy in St. Sulpice, Paris, 1750. 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne. 
Born 1704—Died 1778. 
Equestrian Statue, bronze, of Louis 
XV. at Bourdeaux. 


JEAN PIERRE ANTOINE TASSAERT, 
Died 1788. 

The Lion on Northumberland House, 
and many statues for Frederick, King 
of Prussia, now at Berlin. 

GuILLauME CoustTon, 

Born 1716—Died 1777. 
Groupe of Mars and Venus for the 
Gallery at Dresden. Mausoleum of 
the Dauphine, son of Louis XV. and 
his wife, in the Cathedral at Sens. 
Statue of Louis XV. at Menars, 1775. 

Yours, &c. €.M. &. 


— 


Mr. UrBan, 


May 10. 


ye following Pedigree of that part of the Knevett family to which 
Thomas Lord Knevett belonged, may clear up some of the doubts 


entertained by your Correspondent, A 


. B. p. 230. 


Sir Thomas Knevett of Buckingham==Muriel, dau. to Thos. Howard, Duke of 


Castle, Norfolk, Knt. 





r 
Sir Henry Knevett, of Chariton “T 


Wilts, Knut. third son. 


| Norfolk, widow of John Gray, Visc. Lisle. 


Amye, dau. and heiress of Sir Christopher 


Pickering, Knt. 





r 
Sir Henry=-.. ..dau. of 


+ 
Sir Thos. Knevett, 2d son, created 


TI 
Margaret, wife 


Knevett, | Sir James Lord Knevett,5JamesI. dieds.p. of .. .. Vavasor, 

of Charl- Stampe, anno 1622, married to Elizabeth, Esq. 

ton, Knt. Knt. dau. to Sir Rowland Hayward, ...... wife of 

son and Knt. Alderman of London, widow Lord Dacre, of 
heir. of Richard Warren, Esq. the North. 


Katharine, daughter and heiress, wife of Thomas Lord Howard. 


In Collins's and Bolton’s Extinct 
Peerages, Lord Knevett is stated to 
have died without issue; if, however, 
he. had, as stated by A. B. two daugh- 
ters, they both probably died during 
their father’s life. 


Lord Knevett was buried in the 
Church of Stanwell, Middlesex, where 
there is a handsome monument to bis 
memory, with a long inscription ; for 
which see Gent. Mag. vol. LXIV. 
p- 313. D.A.Y. 


i 


Mr. Urpan, April 26. 
| an apparently casual communi- 
cation to one of the public Jour- 
nals nearly twenty years ago, I meet 


with the following very sensible and 
judicious remark : 

“It appears that Yorkshire alone eon- 
tains 265,000 acres of land capable of 








* Vie d’Edme Bouchardon, Sculpteur du roy, 1762. Liste des ouvrages d’Edme 


Bouchardon, par le Compte de Caylus. 


tains 
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cultivation. Now, supposing these acres 
to be cultivated, and to produce one 
quarter each of wheat or oats, what a 
vast addition of food would that county 
enjoy, and what an incalculable benefit 
would thereby result to the nation at 
large !” 


The general complaint ef the peo- 
ple of England, at present, is, that 
there is not sufficient employment 
for the poor; and that the rates au- 
thorized to be collected for their 
maintenance, can with difficulty be 
raised by the agriculturist. Parlia- 
ment is busily employed in devising a 
remedy for this melancholy condition 
of the country, at a period of pro- 
found peace, and when arts and ma- 
pufactures, instead of languishing, 
ought rather to have advanced the 
riches of the nation; so that no com- 
plaining should be heard in our 
streets. Patriotic societies have lent 
their aid, and distributed their me- 
dals and honours for plans of im- 
provement ;—but the spirit of inge- 
nuity and industry still seems’ to lan- 
guish. As a friend to the country, 
and an encourager of useful under- 
takings, pray allow me to call the 
attention of my fellow subjects to the 
sentiment above quoted. It may be 
the means of stemming the torrent 
which threatens to overwhelm us. 


’ It may save the land we live in from 


some of those scenes which we have 
had the misfortune to witness in the 
neighbouring vations. It may even 
prevent the disgrace of the reflection 
that with all the means of comfort 
and happiness within our own power, 
we have remained idle spectators, or 
been mischievous speculators and wild 
experimentalists ; whilst a little com- 
mon sense would have effectually 
rescued us from the condition in 
which we languish and complain. 
Let us ask this plain question, For 
what purpose are the Poor Rates 
framed, and why do we desire to find 
occupation for the poor? The an- 
swer is obvious;—to supply the la- 
bouring classes with food and raiment 
for themselves and their families, by 
honest and becoming means. Why, 
then, not cultivate the waste lands of 
England? which are more than amply 
sufficient to supply both food and 
raiment for double and treble the 
number of the labouring population 
of the whole kingdom ;— instead of 


Cultivation of our Waste Lands recommended. 
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sitting with our hands foldéed in su- 
pine inactivity, whilst the hardy sons 
and daughters of Industry are sailing 
in crowds from our shores, and seek- 
ing in distant lands those opportuni- 
ties of exercising their talents, or em- 
ploying their hands, which if not re- 
used, are at least not allowed to them 
on their native island? It moves 
one’s indignation and contempt to 
see system. mongers inventing schemes 
of impracticable description, and lay- 
ing out plans to effect impossibilities, 
whilst so plain and obvious a remedy 
is presented for all the real wants and 
distresses of the country. One talks 
of borrowing money to build houses 
of industry ! Another labours hard to 
prove that the manufacture of some 
particular article of commerce may 
be advantageously entered into; with- 
out regard for local and personal ob- 
jections, which rise up in formidable 
opposition to their schemes! Food 
and raiment are the common wants ; 
and these are of easy supply. They 
may be directly produced by the cul- 
tivation of our waste lands, the use of 
the plough and the flail, and the ma- 
nagement of flocks and herds. For 
these arts of rural life no apprentice- 
ship is necessary, no long period of 
unproductive employment is requi- 
site, to qualify the undertakers. Pro- 
tection aud indulgence are all that 
can be required of the Legislature, 
and prudent and discreet a 
meat in the superintendanlts of a plan 
full of benefit, and evidently and es- 
sentially useful in its results. To this 
object I hope some more able pen 
will incessantly call the attention of 
the country, until either that or some 
other equally advantageous method 
of alleviating the present distresses be 
carried into effect. 


Yours, &c. F.S.L. 
A 
Mr. Urpan, May 25. 


(= of your Correspondents, on 
purchasing some old books lately 
in Dublin, got, among others, a very 
curious matuscript, beautifully writ- 
ten, and evidently of a date prior to 
1679, in the summer of which year 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth 
was disgraced and executed. The fol- 
lowing is the title-page; and I an- 
nex to it a Ballad of a more recent 
date, which is written on the two or 
three last pages of the Manuscript :-— 

“* MILI- 
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ic doo MELITARY MEMOIRS, 
, OBSERVATIONS, AND POEMS, 
OF 


JOHN GWYNN, 


lipeally descended from the Kings of 
Wales, and many years an Officer of the 
Royal Guards, during the reigns of 
Charles Ist. and lld. Containing many 
particulars omitted by the historians of 
that interesting period—with the Au- 
thor’s curious Pedigree and arms. — 
Drawn up by command of the Duke of 
Monmouth. 

* Quidque ipse miserrima vidi.’ 
Concluding with the original March per- 
formed at the Battle of Marlborough.— 
To which are annexed a short introduc- 
tion and occasional notes, — Also the 
Maid of Aghavore, a Ballad by the 
Editor.” 

The melancholy consequences of 
the war of 1641 had not yet ceased 
in Ireland at the time of the Com- 
monwealth, though several years had 
elapsed. The conspiracy of Rerunc- 
cini with Owen and Neal to break the 
truce of Kilkenny, had occasioned 
such disturbance as was pot svon to 
be pacified. 

The Marquis of Ormond had long 
endeavoured in vain by opposing the 
power of the Parliament, and treat- 
ing with the Irish rebels, to restore 
that distracted country to its loyalts 

We may judge what calamities pri- 
vate persons must have endured, 
when a King of England was reduced 
to the necessity of seeking shelter in 
a Scots’ army. 

With the last unsuccessful action 
near Rathmines, perished the hopes 
of. Charles in Ireland. This event 
was shortly followed by the arrival 
of Cromwell, during whose Lieute- 
nancy the tragical event recorded in 
the following Ballad, is supposed to 
have happened. 


Tut Marip or AGHAVoRE. 


Once I was a lively lad, 

As the springing season glad 

Ere beheld in its domain, 

Or fair Summer in her train, 

Or rich Autumn in bis year: 

Sing I could as sky-lark clear, 

Ere, alas! the grief to tell, 

Into chains of love I fell. 
But now silent 1 must be, 
Pity me—swains, pity me! 
Pity me, since she’s no more, 
Beauteous Maid of Aghavore! 


Then I knew not this world’s state, 
Nor regarded turns of fate, 


Gwynn's Memoirs, and Maid of Aghavore. 
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How rebellious Erin rose, » ««'! 1M 
Treating Albion’s song as foes; + « © 
Or bow. sons of Albion led x § 
O’er her plains dismay and dread,. . 
Bidding terror to prevail 
All around the English pale. 
But now silent I must be, &c. 
Ere to power dark CRoMWELL grew, 
Only peaceful days I knew, 
Then it was my constant care 
Ev’ry rural toil to share, 
To the powers that guard the plough, 
Then alone I paid my vow, 
Love as then I bad not prov’d, 
Or the rapture to be lov’d. 
But now silent I must be, &e. 
Oh! what changes Shepherds feel !....; 
I was doom'd to carry steel! 107 
Oh! what troubles had I mist, 
Among Rebels—Royailist ! 
If I could my peace have priz’d, 
And as others—temporiz’d ; 
But as yet no pains I tried, 
Yet I had not seen a bride. 
. Now all silent I must be, &c. 
To our Valley soon there came, 
As it chanced, a beauteous dame ; 
Looks she had that far outvied, 
All our fragrant Valley’s pride; 
Then se gentle was her soul, 
As if hearts she ne’er had stole, 
Sprung from a Cromwellian Chief ; 
But let Sorrow’s song be brief. 
Now ail silent I should be, &c. 


Oh! how happy had I been, 
Had I such a bride ne’er seen, 
All so beauteous as | ne’er 
Can find matters to compare! 
Curls she bad, out-shining jet ; 
In her eye the sun was set, 
For her shape it was a pine, 
Wreath'd with fragrant eglantine. 

But now silent I must be, Se. 


When I saw the fair I burn’d; 
She my passion soon return’d ; 
But when he, her father proud, 
Heard her faith to alien vow’'d, 
Rising in his anger fierce, 
Soon he did her bosom pierce 
With that rude unrighteous sword, 
Wherewith loyal breasts he gor’d! 
Now all mournful I must be, &c. 


Woods, that wave on mountain tops, 
O’er whose moss the titmouse hops,— 
Tell my tale to rustling gales, 
Fountains, weep it through the vales ! 
And, with her own sorrow faint, 

Let sad Echo join my plaint, 

Siace I’ve lost the brightest fair 

E’er that breath’d our vallies’ air! 
Now all mournful must I be; 
Pity me—swains, pity me! 
Pity me, since she’s no more, 
Beauteous Maid of Aghavore ! 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, May 10. 
R. JOHNSON has observed, in 
his Criticism of “ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” that 
“ From this Play the Tatler formed a 
story (vol. IV.. No, 251). It cannot but 
seem strange that Shakspeare shouid be 
so little known to the author of the 
Tatler, that he should suffer this story 
to be obtruded upon him ; or so little 
known to the publick, that he could 
hope to make it pass upon his readers as 
a real narrative of a transaction in Lin- 
colnshire; yet it is apparent that he 
was deceived, or intended to deceive ; 
that he knew not himself whence the 
story was taken, or hoped that he might 
rob so obscure a writer without detec- 
tion.” 


Now, Mr. Urban, the trifling erra- 
tum of No. 251, so printed in Ma- 
lone’s edition of Shakspeare, 1790, 
instead of No. 231, has led to a proof 
too apparent, 1 fear, that the Tatler 
intended to deceive ; as on a reference 
to the Index, the slory is no where to 
be found; and what makes the omis- 
sion the more giaring, the short Let- 
ter (foreign to the subject) at the 
conclusion of the same paper, sent with 
adozen of wine—what cannot wine 
achieve !—is thought worthy of a 
place therein. G. W. L. 

——— 


Mr. Urban, Bath, May 24. 
N your Magazine for March last, 
p. 195, Mr. Britton complains of 
the ** oppression and injustice” of a 
“ compulsatory delivery of books to 
certain Public Libraries.” In this 
he is probably right; but the publick 
also, | conceive, have some reason to 
complain of Mr. Britton, and on the 
following account. ighteen years 
ago, he published two volumes of the 
“ Beauties of Wiltshire,” with the 
promise of a third volume in the ensu- 
ing year. That volume has not yet 
appeared, although he has begun and 
finished several other important Works 
in the intermediate time. I therefore 
think, | may say at Jeast, that he has 
disappointed the hopes and expecta- 
tions of his purchasers. I have not 
the pleasure of his acquaintance; but 
1 honour his genius, and I- admire his 
taste; the Arts are highly indebted 
to him, and his Works will immor- 
talize hisname. Will Mr. Britton be 
so good as to inform the publick, at 
what time the promised volame may 
be expected ? 


I am surprized that the’ Chareh at 
Mere should obtain so littlé*hotice 
io this Work. It is a large fine old 
Church, built on the plan of a Cathe- 
dral, with a beautiful tower, whiew! 
is no less conspicuous for its élevant’ 
simplicity, than for its being a ‘fe* 
markable specimen of most excellen 
masonry. It consists of a nave, two’ 
ailes, two chancels, and a choir, with 
stalls of oak, become almost black 
with age. The choir is separated 
from the body of the Church, by a 
most beautiful wooden Gothic sereen, 
surmounted by a gallery. There are 
three entrances; one in the tower, and 
two by the porches, on the North and 
South. Over the North porch is a 
statue of St. Michael, to whom the 
Church is dedicated, and which bears 
the marks of great antiquity. The 
interior is lofty, spacious, well light- 
ed, and capable of containing a large 
congregation. The architecture is 
Gothic, in ils most simple and un- 
adorned state; the pillars light and 
elegant, and the arches high and poiat- 
ed. That Cathedral service was per- 
formed here at some remote period, 
is highly probable, from the circum- 
stance that certain houses in the town 
were assessed in certain-specific sams, 
for the payment of the Chanters, and 
which assessment is still continued, 
under the title of Chantry rent. A 
house which I once possessed in the 
town, pays seventeen shillings an- 
nually ; and, to the best of my recol- 
lection, the whole amounted to some- 
thing more than twelve pounds, which 
no doubt was a considerable sum at 
the time when it was levied, and isa 
criterion by which the magnitude of 
the establishment may be computed. 
This assessment is still collected by 
the Grove family (who possess the 
great tithes), in consequence, | appre- 
hend, of their being possessors of an 
old house in the Church-yard, which 
to this day is called the Chantry-house, 
and in times past might have ap- 
propriated to the use of the organist 
and chanters. Does a rent of this 
kind exist in any other: parish in B 
land? In the church-warden’s books 
are items of the salary paid to the 
organist, and which, I believe, is as 
low as twenty shillings. It would be 


a matter of curious investigation to 
ascertain if such an establishment, as 
1 have supposed, ever existed, and 
the cause and time of its decay, ey 

also 
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also’ of the alienation of the great 
tithes. No doubt there are docu- 


ments in the Grove family, who inhe- 
rited from the Chafins, which would 
throw considerable light on the sub- 
ject. The above are merely my own 
conjectures, and are probably erro- 
neous, for I am well aware, that 
« Chantry” also means Churches en- 
dowed with salaries, for the mainte- 
nance of Priests, to sing masses for 
the souls of the deceased; and, if such 
was the appropriation of the Chantry 
rent, it decidedly proves this Church 
to have been in a flourishing state be- 
fore the reformation. At any rate, 
the Chantry rent is a subject of cu- 
rious investigation. The antiquity of 
this Church may be traced still higher 
than the Reformation, by this circum- 
stance, that in the time of Henry the 
Third, a castle is said to have stood 
on a hill close to the town, and which 
is supposed at that time to have been 
in the centre of it. The hill is steep, 
and of considerable elevation, appa- 
rently artificial, and is still called 
“* Castle-hill,” the principal street in 
the town being also named Castle- 
street. I am entirely ignorant ov 
what authority this tradition rests; 
Camden does not mention it, and I 
should like to be informed if it is to 
be found in any of our earliest Topo- 
graphers and Historians. However, 
it is certain, that a part of the fosse 
still remains, and the entrance at the 
site where the gateway may be sup- 
posed to have stood, is still visible to- 
wards the East. I remember, when a 
boy, to have heard, that in digging 
on a part of the bill, for what pur- 
pose I know not, a door-way and 
steps of stone had been discovered, 
and also some fire-irons of an antique 
form. 1 mean to infer from these 
circumstances (and it is no improbable 
or unreasonable conjecture), that if 
the town in the time of Henry the 
Third, was of sufficient importance to 
possess a Castle, that it must neces- 
sarily possess a Church also, and 
which fixes its age at six hundred 
years at least; but its antiquity is 
probably much higher, as | think 
there can be very little doubt of its 
having been built soon after the Con- 
quest, when the heavy Saxon began 
to give way to the light and elegant 
Gothic, and before the florid and 
highly ornamented style was iotro- 
duced. 1 consider this Church then 
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to be highly worthy of the attention 
of the enlightened Antiquary; and, 
in a work professing to display the 
** Beauties of Wiltshire,” it surely 
merited a description something more 
than the very concise one of “ the 
parish Church is a large pile of build- 
ing, aad has a handsome square tower 
attached to it.” Some years ago, I 
saw two engravings of this Church, 
from the East and South, and which I 
understood were intended for Mr. 
Britton’s work. I hope he will insert 
them in his third volume. If a His- 
tory of Wiltshire should be under- 
taken, and if Sir Richard Hoare should 
write that of the hundred of Mere, 
which he has promised to do, he will 
doubtless pay due attention to this 
Church, as it is situated in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and he possesses 
considerable estates in the parish. His 
capacity for the undertaking, and his 
literary taste, are indisputable. 


Yours, &c. OsBsERVER. 
en 
Mr. Urspan, May 24. 


T was a remark of Chesterfield (a 
nobleman whose eminent talents 
and polite accomplishments were tar- 
nished by a laxity of moral principle, 
and occasionally by puerilities un- 
worthy of his character as a writer of 
respectability) that the “ Suaviter in 
modo,” and the “* Fortiter in re,” are 
rarely found combined in the same 
individual. His lordship proceeds te 
recommend a due attention to the one 
and to the other, and justly adds, that 
where they mingle their offices, the 
subject of them is generally regarded as 
a finished model of human excellence. 
What is here spoken of in morals, 
may be thought to be equally true in 
literature, that a performance which 
shall please in every age, and under 
every circumstance, must combine 
real and solid matter of discourse, 
with true beauties of style. It is not 
sufficient that depth of thought and 
soundness of argument be conspicuous; 
it must be clothed in a proper, be- 
coming, and elegant dress, in order to 
be permanently and enthusiastically 
applauded: and in order to secure a 
place among those imperishable mo- 
nuoments of human genius, whuse fame 
suffers not through a lapse of time, 
but brightens with increase of years. 
The world is now so far advanced 
ia knowledge, and experimental good 
sense, that this is generally acknow- 
ledged ; 














ledged ; men have uniformly perceiv- 
ed the superior facilities which a wri- 
ter possesses, for obtaining alike the 
suffrage of the wise, and approbation of 
the multitude, when recommended by 
an easy, graceful, and elegant phrase- 
ology, over him, who comes disguis- 
ed under a harsh, turgid, or obscuce 
diction, through the medium of which 
his matter, perhaps intrinsically ex- 
cellent and important, can never ra- 
diate with that lustre, which from its 
nature it is fully entitled to do. 

They have found that though man- 
ner is subordinate to matter, no at- 
tentions of this sort are beneath the 
greatest of minds; and that the most 
enlightened and thoughtful men of 
antiquity, have expended adequate la- 
bour on their style; that the greatest 
philosophers even have laboured to 
make the structure of their sentences 
peculiarly agreeable to the reader of 
taste. 

The fine genius and penetrating in- 
tellect of Tully (if we may revert for 
examples to ancient times), would ne- 
ver have shone out with that splen- 
dour and powerful effect, had it not 
been harmonized with all the charms 
and dignity of style: nor would the 
sublime and high-soaring speculations 
of Plato, probably have obtained for 
him the rank which he has since held, 
were it not for the attractive dress 
in which he has clothed them. AIl- 
though, therefore, we see some wri- 
ters who have gained immortality, 
and whose fame rather increases than 
diminishes with the progress of society, 
whose performances labour under the 
greatest defects and even obscurities 
of style, this circumstance affects not 
the general question. We make all 
allowance in their favour, as well 
from the transcendant excellence of 
their ideas, as from the imperfect 
state of the medium through which 
they disclosed them; knowing, that 
had they lived in a more advanced 
age, their composition would have 
worn a more ameliorated aspect. 

In a language like our own, in 
which, during the lapse of five centu- 
ries, poverty of expression has been 
ripening into copiousness, and medio- 
crity into excellence, the two first of 
these présented few vestiges of philo- 
logical improvement. Scarcely could 
the utmost literary efforts ofour Chro- 
niclers be said to emancipate from a 
now almost unintelligible phraseology, 
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or materially improve the multiform 
dialect of Saxon times. The third, 
however, introduced more active and 
enlightened views; since which epoch, 
the labours of our critics, and the 
practical good sense and good taste 
of our best writers, have introduced'a 
standard of composition, at once ela- 
borate and easy—and have placed, it 
may be said, the dignity and strength 
of the British period upon a basis, 
beyond the power of slight innovating 
causes to destroy or deface. 

The greatest authors which Eng- 
land has seen in these latter days, 
have taught by their precept, no less 
than by their example, that a diligent 
care in polishing what is designed to 
be the vehicle of their thoughts, and 
the medium for perpetuating their 
opinions, is no subordinate duty in an 
author. 

These liberal sentiments, however, 
with regard to composition, are of 
more recent growth than the first 
improvements of style. Their rise, 
among the most discerning, cannot be 
said to have taken place long ere the 
close of the 17th century, until the 
period when.a correct mode of think- 
ing had formed the tastes of literary 
men, and an improving knowledge of 
the quantity and cadence, and scope of 
our language had, alike, made them 
sensible of its complete adequacy for 
every classical purpose. 

It is to be regretted (and it must in 
a certain degree ever be regretted by 
all who cultivate their native litera- 
ture), that ere philology was so ex- 
tensively studied as a science, many 
authors should have written, whose 
intrinsic excellency of matter has 
drawn the admiration and esteem of 
posterity. Works, consequently, that 
from the celebrity and rank of their 
authors, should rather have shone in 
all the beauties of an Augustan age, 
will ever carry with them marks of 
the impotency and crampness of the 
style then in use. It may be thought 
also, that in a certain degree this may 
have confirmed the distates which 
foreigners have sometimes professed 
to feel for our literature. Finding in 
our earlier Writers, who are, with us, 
ranked very high in our annals not- 
withstanding their minor blemishes, a 
phraseology not conformed to classi- 
cal purity, their higher beauties have 
often been overlooked,and themselves, 
at once, styled barbarous and obscure. 

Among 
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j: among the Writers likewise of the 
firet.part. of. the iTth century (and 
also prior to that period), a diversity 
of style, it may be said, prevailed— 
not so mach often in correctness or 
geammatical precision, as in a certain 
energy and weight of writing which 
was conspicuous under all other ob- 
atacles. The superiority which dis- 
tinguished some over others, was not 
so much owing solely to their degrees 
of talent; it was rather attributable 
to a judicious arrangement of words, 
and to their force of expression—ad- 
vantages which do not always attend 
strength of genius. 

If we revert to the 16th century, 
and read with any atieotiou the per- 
formances of Raphael Hollinshed, 
and Roger Ascham—writers contem- 
porary with each other—we shall find 
that a different style of phraseology 
characterizes them. The first, grave 
and measured in his pace, plods his 
duli round of monotosous phrases 
with imanimate industry. The second, 
although he equally abounds in obso- 
lete orthography, has more life in his 
sentences, with a certain terseness 
and brevity of expression, which carries 
the reader forward with a far greater 
degree of interest. The specimens 
whieh follow may serve, perhaps, to 
exemplify the difference of their re- 
spective styles. 

_* But when I consider,” says Holin- 
shed, at the close of his Dedication, 
“the singular affectione that your ho- 
nour doth bear to those that anie wise 
will trauell to set forth such profitable 
things as lie hidden, and thereunto doo 
weigh on mine owne bebalfe, my boun- 
den dutie and gratefull minde to such a 
one as hath so manie and sundrie waies 
benefited me, that otherwise can make 
no recompense, I cannot but cut off all 
such occasion of doubt, and thereupon 
exhibit it, such as it is, and so penned 
as it is, onto whome, if it may seeme in 
ahy wise acceptable, I have my whole 
desire. As for che curious, and such as 
can rather euill favouredlie espie, than 
skillfullie correct an error, and sooner 
carpe at annother man’s dooings, than 
publish any thing of their owne, keep- 
ing themselves close, with. an obscure 
admiration ef learning and knowledge 
among the common sort, I force not 
what they saie hereof, or whether it doo 
please or displease them ; all is one to 
me; sith I referre my whole trauelle in 
gratification of your honour, and such 
as are of experience to consider of my 
trauelle, and of the large scope of things 


proposed in this Treatise, of whome my 
service in this behalfe may be taken in 
good parte, that I will for my full ce 
compense and large guerdon of my, la 
bours,”’ ? J 

In this quotation, though the sente 
be intelligible, the words hatg so 
heavily and sluggishly together, that 
no impressions of interest is left on 
the mind of the reader. Ascham; 
who follows, discourses with more 
ease; his phraseology (though not 
much more correct) flows with more 
life, and (if the term be allowed) dis- 
patch ; exhibits greater method and 
conciseness, and is more calculated to 
excite the attention of the casital 
student. BE 

“* Not long after our sitting down,” 
says this critic, in his introductory chap- 
ter, “ I have strange news brought me 
sayth M. Secretary, this morning, that 
diuers schollars of Eaton be runne awa 
from the schole, for feare of beating. 
Whereupon, M. Secretary tooke octa- 
sion to wishe, that some more discretion 
were in many scholemasters im using 
correction, than eommonly there: is, 
who many tymes punishe rather the 
weakenes of nature, then the fault of 
the scholer; whereby many scholers that 
might yet prove well, bee driven to hate 
learning before they knowe what learn- 
ing meaneth; and so are made willing 
to forsake their booke, and be glad to 
be put to any other kinde of living.” 


In turning over the pages of Ra- 
leigh and Hooker, likewise, a consi- 
derable diversity of style may be dis- 
covered; equal solemnity of tone, 
perhaps, here marks the measured 
flow of their periods, but the elo- 
quence of the former appears in the 
main, more manly and forcible thaa 
that of the latter. 

The deep and comprehensive ge- 
nius of the Historian of the world, 
occasionally shines forth amidst the 
comparatively barbarous diction io 
which he was compelled to clothe his 
thoughts. The following commence- 
ment of his Preface cannot be read 
without interest : 


* How unfit and how unworthy a 
choice [ have made of myself, to under- 
take a worke of this mixture ;..mine 
owne reason, though exceeding weake, 
hath sufficiently resolved mee; for, had 
it beene forgotten then, with my, first 
dawne of day, when the light of com- 
mon knowledge began to open itselfe to 
my younger yeares, and before any woun 
received either from fortune or time, I 


might 
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might well have doubted that the 
Tomei of age and death would have 
covered both it. and mee long before. 
For the performance, I confesse it would 
have better sorted with my disabilitie, 
to have set together (as I could) the un- 
{anes and scattered frame of our Eng- 
ish affaires, than of tbe’ universall ; in 
whome had there beene'no other defect 
(who am all defect) than the time of 
the day, it were enough+—the day of a 
tempestuous life drawn on to the very 
evening ere I began. But those inmost 
and soul-pietcing wounds which are ever 
aching while uncured, with the desire to 
satisfie those few friends which I have 
tryed by the fire of adversitie; the former 
enforcing, the latter pursweeding, hath 
caused me to make my thoughts legible, 
and myselfe the subject of every opi- 
nione, wise or weake.” 

This, on a comparison with a pas- 

¢ from the “ Ecclesiastical Policy,” 
will be found, perhaps, to present a 
more emphatic and dignified phraseo- 
logy; alibough each may possess an 
equal share of grammatical fluency, 
perhaps even of felicity of arrange- 
ment. The following is from the 5th 
Book of that well-known and highly 
celebrated work: , 

“* Touching our conformity with the 
Church of Rome, as also of the difference 
between some of the Reformed Churches 
and ours, that which generally hath been 
already answered, may serve for answer 
to that exception which in these two 
respects they take particularly against 
the form of our Cémmon Prayer. To 
say, that in nothifig they may be fol- 
lowed which are of the Church of Rome, 
were violent andemtream. Some things 
they do, in that they are men, in that 
they are wise met and Christian men ; 
some things in that they are men misled 
and blinded with error. As far as they 
follow reason and. truth, we fear not to 
follow the self-same paths wherein they 
lave come, and to be their followers, 
When Rome keepeth that which is an- 
cienter and better, others whome we 
much more affect leaving it for better 
and changing it for worse, we had rather 
follow th€ perfections of them whome 
we like not, than in defect resemble 
them whomé we love.’’ E. P. 

{To be continued.) 
—— 
Observations on “ Remarks on the 
_ Pyramid of Cerunenrs. By the 
Rev. "G. S. Fazer, B. D.” 
HE discovery recently made by 
ajor Fitz-Clarence has excited 
the altention of the learned and the 
pass Mac, June, 1819, 
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unlearned; and unmasked the artful 
superstition of past and modern ages, 
His visit to the Pyramid or Tomb of 
Cephrenes, first opeved by Belzoni, 
has renewed the diligence of the Aati- 
quary, and awakened the surprise of 
the Chronologer. Much has been 
conjectured as to the origin aud ob 
ject of the three Pyrawids near 
Memphis, although there are others 
in Hindostan and other places—tra- 
dition from the Egyptians to the 
Greeks, and from them to modera 
travellers, has stated them to havé 
been erected in order to perpetuate 
the memory of their most ancient and 
celebrated Kings, Cheops, Cephrenes, 
and Mycerinus; but it was left until 
the present century, for a Major in the 
British army to develope the mystery, 
and to show that if those Kings had 
their own vanity in view, that was, as 
it should doubtless have been, but a 
mereadjunct to the more important de- 
sign—and that Herodotus has now met 
with another testimony to contradict 
hisidle tale. He told the world what 
he had been informed, and no doubt, 
as the story had attracted his own as- 
tonishment, he was unwilling that 
posterity should not partake with him 
the pleasure he had experienced,— 
He tells us (lib. 2. c. 124. 8.) and Dio- 
dorus (1. 57.) corroborates—and these 
grave historians, it is io wonder, had 
power to deceive the searching and 
patient mind of Rollin himself (vol, I, 
86), and those altogether carried 
away the active and zealous penetra- 
tion of Denon, who visited the spot 
with Buonaparte’s army in 1798, and 
all seem to have remained satisfied 
with the old story—that Cheops and 
his brother Cephrenes successively 
reigned over Egypt, and both of them, 
striving which should distinguish him- 
self most, by a barefaced impiety to- 
wards the gods, and a barbarous in- 
humanity to men, resolved by some 
means to perpetuate their ill fame to 
all succeeding ages, and for this pur- 
pose adopted the means of a most 
durable monument which should defy 
the waste of time. As Cheops reigned 
50 years, and his brother 56 sears, 
they had a long opportunity of me 
thodizing their plano, and in some re- 
spects of judging of its effect. During 
20 yearsthey employed 100,000 work- 
meo io the first bailding, and it was 
pursued, notwithstanding the immensé 

labour, 
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labour, aod the exhaustion of a very 
Sere ta¥ation to provide for its pro- 
gtéss* Determined, however, that 
fheaé sttould not obstruct the design, 
their ingenuity, not always the ser- 
Want of Virtue, furnished them with 
an expedient which did but increase 
the load of infamy which was thus 
t® be handed down through the last- 
ing ages of time; viz. the prostita- 
tion of the daughter of Cheops; the 
schemesucceeded—and the wages of sin 
were so high, that they not only com- 
pleted the work, but enabled this du- 
tiful child to erect a third Pyramid as 
a tomb for herself; and the reason 
why so little of history remains of 
these three personages, is, that Cheops 
having, during his reign, shut up the 
Temples of the gods, and compelled 
his people to work on holy days, none 
of the pagan priesthood were found 
at his decease ready to become his 
panegyrist. But De Pauw (vol. 1. 60.) 
asserts that the Government was far 
less despotic than modern authors 
pretend. 

So much for traditionary history. 
Let us close our eyes upon it, and 
suffer it to moulder with the frag- 
ments of human error! But we have 
new a far more satisfactory task to 
perform—that of turning the rational 
mind to a purer source of informa- 
tiov, as well,as to the fact now made 
known by Major Fitz-Clarence. 

it may be premised that an Egyp- 
tian Law, preserved by Plato, declares 
that no person should be buried on 
nny spot capable of producing a tree. 
The Pharaohs, even to the dynasty of 
the Saite, conformed themselves to 
this regulation ; for not even a shrub 
could be planted either in the environs 
of the Pyramids, or around the Royal 
sepulchres of Thebes. De Pauw, |. 23. 
They carefully guarded these build- 
ings and excavations against water 
or: damp; for they are all formed 
in calcareous substances, where no 
humidity could remain. Ibid. 38. 
They have thus resisted the lapse 
of 6000 years. One superstition, at- 
tached to their construction, consisted 
in making the rays of the sun descend 
arovad them, without causing any 
shade on the ground at mid-day, dur- 
ing at least one half of the year. Ibid. 
48. The priests of ancient Egypt, by 
determining so very accurately the 


positioa of these Pyramids, have ena-_ 
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has taken piace in the direction of the 
poles. Ibid.4% ©. . 3qb 

Faber, the Most learned and intel. 
ligent of modérn interpreters of pro- 
phecy, has must ably detailed the just 
grounds for sdpposing that these Py- 
ramids, like the Tower of Belus, were 
raised by immense stadia piled upon 
each other, with a temple or flat roof 
to receive a temple, and had a mytho- 
logical referefice to the Ark on the 
paradisaical Afarat; and that hence it. 
was, that the Temples of the gods of 
pagan idolatry were so frequently and 
so studiously built upon the summits, 
of natural hills. Orig. Pag. Id, 5. 7, 
and Hor. Mos. 1.163. He says,‘ Asthe 
rudiments of paganism are the same, 
in all parts of the world, so there is a. 
surprising uniformity in the religious. 
structures of thé old idolaters.” The. 
Brahmins declare that every Pyramid 
is an artificial Mountain, designedly 
constructed as & copy of the holy 
Mount Meru; and the story of the 
universal Delugé, and the saving of a 
great Chief, Medu, and seven compa- 
nions, with a sélect number of all 
sorts of animals, is every where cre- 
dited. Thus each Pyramid in the 
East was a copy of Mount Ararat, 
and thus the Pyramid of Cholula in, 
Mexico, and thosé of Ghiza and Hin- 
dostan—all seem to partake of the. 
same form and traditionary reference, 
differing only in thé size of their steps 
or stadia, — Of the same pyramidal 
form, no doubt, were the artificial 
high places, so frequently mentioned 
and denounced io Holy Writ; as the 
Temples of idolatrows sacrifice ; and 
the more offensive, as being imita- 
tions of the first pottdiluvian sacri- 
fice, offered on the summit of Mount 
Ararat by the great Patriarch, Hence 
also the roofs of these Pyramids 
were flat; the summit of the great 
one at Ghiza, though, from the enor- 
mous bulk of the fabrick, it seema a 
mere point to the eye of the spec- 
tator, is yet a square flat form of not 
less than 32 feet. 

When Lincolo’s Inn Fields. were 
first laid out for buildings the line 
which marked the front of the houses 
and wall on the East side Was mea- 
sured to correspond with the area of 
the base of the great Pyramid, 

The Egyptian Osiris (something 
like the Scriptural Noah) having been 
compelled to take refuge from the 
Deluge in a -boat, floated ia salty 
upor 
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tpon the waters, and was bewailed as 
dead, until his liheration was cele- 
brated asa restoration to life; these 
hatwentations and gejoicings became 
the rites of funereal obsequies, and 
the days of thanksgiving were cele- 
brated in high places, and afterwards 
on the summit of these Pyramids.— 
“ Osiris,” or as his name is properly 
written Jsiris, stands convected, in 
the theology of Bgypt, with his con- 
sort Jsis aud his ship Argo; just as 
Iswara in the theology of Hindostan, 
stands connected with his consort Jsi 
atd his ship 4rgha. Hence origi- 
nated those Legends of the Arkile 
family being preserved in a great sea- 
girt cavero during the prevalence of 
the Deluge ; and hence natural ca- 
verns-(in natural high places) came 
to be deemed peculiarly sacred.—But 
the Patriarch, under the name of 
Osiris, was the reputed first King of 
Egypt, just. as under some other 
name, he was the reputed first King of 
every other coustry. Hence the pagan 
priesthood, truly enough, according 
to their enigmatical mode of express- 
ing themselves, told the inquisitive 
Greeks that each Pyramid was the 
tomb of a very ancient King. By this 
ancient King they meant the hero 
god Osiris; and his tomb was such 
another tomb as the Cretans shewed 
for the sepulture of their chief hero 
god Zan or Jupiter: but the Greeks 
took them literally ; and thence hand- 
ed down to posterity that the Pyra- 
mids were literal tombs of certain 
literal Egyptian Kings.” 

J. Smith, in Galic Antiquities, p. 3, 
furnishes the continuation of this con- 
formity of pagan mythology :—** The 
religion of the Druids is allowed to 
have been of the same antiquity with 
the Magi of Persia, Brachmans of In- 
dia, and Chaldees of Babylon and As- 
syria. (Orig. Cont. Cels. 1.5. Laert. 
in proem. Clem. Alex. &c.) Between 
the tenets of all these sects, in their 
earliest and most genuine state, there 
seems to have been such conformity 
as plainly evinces that they ail spring 
from the same common root, the re- 
ligion of Noah and of the Antedilu- 
vidts. Wherever the Celtic tribes, 
or posterity of Japhet, emigrated, 
they carried this religion along with 
them; so that it was of the sawe ex- 
tent with their dominions; according 
to the lowest calculations, thuse reach- 
ed from the Danube to the Atlantic, 
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and from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic Sea.” Anc. Un, Hist. ¥,.3 
And if hymns were sung over a hero® 
tomb, they would infer it was in, hop 
nour of sume god, whose naine they 
would gather from some other cife 
cumstance. Ibid. 15, (2 

We now arrive at the anecdote 
which discovers the fact. 

“On March 2, 1818, the long-closed. 
Pyramid of Cephrenes was opened by 
the skill and perseverance of Mr. Bel- 
zoni. Like the large Pyramid, it was 
found to contain a dark chamber and 
a stone sarcophagus; but the sarco- 
phagus, instead of being empty, was 
eccupied by a few bones. These 
bones, according to the vulgar notion 
that each Pyramid isa literal tomb 
of a literal Egyptian Sovereigo, were 
paturally enough supposed by Mr. B, 
to be human; and the question was 
now thought to be determined in fa. 
vour of the old opinion handed dowa 
to us by the Greek writers. Sooa 
after the opening of the ‘Pyramid, 
however, it was entered by Major 
Fitz-Clarence ; who sacrilegiously 
brought away with him a portion of 
the supposed venerable remains of 
the primeval Cephrenes. So royale 
fragment of the mighty dead would, 
belit none save a royal cabinet. The 
august bone was reverently presented 
to the Prince Regent 5 and the Priuce 
committed the relick of his defunct 
brother-sovereign, big with the fate 
of jarring systems, to the inspection 
of Sir Everard Home. Not more fa- 
tal to the antique shield of the re- 
nowned Dr. Cornelius, was the im- 
pious scouring of the cleanly house- 
maid, a scouring which converted the 
Arugo-stripped buckler into a sconce, 
than the inspection of an accomplish- 
ed English surgeon proved to the 
thigh-bone of Cephrenes. The relick 
turned out to be, not the bone of a 
man, but the bone of acow!” | 

Mr. Faber then proceeds to account 
for the application of the Tomb te a 
god Osiris, and to a man or King, at 
the same time, and shows that incar- 
nations of this kind were general,— 
*« Every avatur of Buddha is a man,’ 
every avatar of Osiris was a bull, if 
then, Osiris was even supposed to be- 
come incarnate in the figure of a 
man, the identical superstiiion which 
placed the dead body of the  buil 
Mnenis in the sepulchral chamber of: 
the Cephrenic Pyramid, would cer- 
tainly 
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‘tainly have placed the dead body of 
2the man, who had been reverenced as 
thé flesily vehicle of the god, in the 
osepulchral chamber of any other 
1Pyramid.” 
‘ Qur Author next leads us through 
«tan ‘analogical course relative to the 
‘eonténts of the yet unopened third 
Pyramid, adding, “ As yet, however, 
nv human skeleton bas been disco- 
vered in any of the Pyramids: nought 
has been found save the bone of aa 
unlucky bull; and this bone is placed 
in so provokingly pre-eminent a sta- 
tion, to wit, the mystic coffin itself in 
the very heart of the Pyramid, that 
no reasonable doubts can be enter- 
tained that the bull was the primary 
object of consideration in the con- 
atruction of the edifice.” ‘* But we 
thay be sure that no such labour 
would have been undertaken in ho- 
nour of a bull, unless with a reference 
to the peculiar theological aspect 
under which the Egyptians held that 
animal. Now we all koow that a bull 
was deemed the living image and the 
corporeal vehicle of the god Osiris. 
Hence it follows as clear as the day is 
light, that the post of honour in the 
Pyramid was given to the bull, be- 
cause he was deemed the avatar of 
the god.” 

We rise from this investigation 
with the obvious reflection upon 
the early vanity of man, thus striv- 
ing to unite bis fame with that of 
the deity whom he adored! we turn 
to our own Christian Scriptures, and 
render the just homage where it is 
due, pitying the early ages of hu- 
man ignorance! and although accus- 
tomed, from the usual turn of our 
pursuits, to venerate the remains of 
all antiquity; yet we have to confess 
that this, and such discoveries of tra- 
ditionary superstition, leave us little 
more than a patient smile at some of 
these monuments of our juvenile re- 
spect! We must confess ourselves 
indebted to Belzoni for his skill and 
laborious perseverance; to the gallant 
Major for what we are ready to join 
with Faber in humorously calling sa- 
erilege; and to Mr. Faber also, for 
giving the result of his learned la- 

ours to the most important and ex- 
traordivary occurrences of the age in 
which he lives; and we sincerely hope 
that bis days and his talents will “ 
prolonged together, to teach his con- 
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tem poraries and posterity the correct 
interpretation of the prophetic works 
of God! , AH) 


EE 


Mr. Unsan, 
A MOST excellent pamphlet, lately 
published, on the Bills of Morta- 
lity, by Dr. Burrows, who seems to 
be very intimately ‘acquainted with 
his subject, and more aware of its im- 
mense value than many of bis prede- 
cessors; and the very laudable endea- 
voursof the Company of Parish Clerks, 
who are most naturally employed at 
the present time (by their Bill before 
Parliament) to remove the disgrace 
of their weekly publication, seem to 
demand of me some account of thy 
labours in the same walk, which, I 
conceive, connot be better done, or 
more fully explained, than by offer- 
ing you the copy of a Letter to a ver 
enlightened Statesman, whose deat 
has been a loss to his cquotry, but 
more severely so to the deserving poor 
in the neighbourhood of his domains ; 
who, in an accidental conversation on 
the subject, was pleased to ask of me 
a more particular account of my plan; 
and who, by his answer, seemedhighly 
sensible of the great importance of the 
Work, and also did me the honour to 
pay many compliments to my contri- 
vance; but, like some other friends, 
who had not spent so many hours in 
its consideration as the Author, stum- 
bled over its fearful, but imaginary 
expence; as lam convinced there can- 
not exist a doubt but that the whole 
work would be, in a short time, highly 
profitable, and that the products of 
the Register part only would proba- 
bly become much more than sufficient 
to pay the expence of the whole and 
that without incurring an additional 
advance, even in its fullest perform- 
ance, at once becoming an annual in- 
come, and almost a clear gain, to a 
very great amount. However, such 
is my thorough conviction of the ease 
with which it may be accomplished, 
of the benefits that would arise, the 
immense importance of the good ef- 
fects of such a work, in its compre- 
hensive and infinite use, that I should 
feel to have neglected an imperious 
duty, not to use every means in my 
power to urge the earliest endeavour 
to put it into action; and, with that 
view, I ask the assistance of your ex- 
cellent Magazine, to offer ils conside- 
ralion, 


May 24. 
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ration, to be honoured by the attention 

-af a-class of Readers, perhaps the best 

qualified to justly estimate its value. 
Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR. 





To the Right Hon. Grorce Ross. 
** My Dear Sir, Nov. 26, 1811. 

“In obedience to your request, 
accept the following account. The 
frequent calJs on the Londen Bills of 
Mortality, in concerns of the first im- 
portance, led me many years ago to 
consider those papers with some at- 
tention, such as they seemed to de- 
serve; but my ideas were at that time 
chiefly directed to them as a kind of 
progressive History of the Mortality 
of the human kind in the Metropolis 
of my own Country; in which view, 
had they been truly genuine, they 
might have been as truly valuable ; 
but a bare perusal of the catalogue 
of diseases and casualties, which by 
them is weekly offered to the public, 
will, in an instant, satisfy any one 
disposed to consult their contents, 
how little of dependance can be im- 
puted to them on any account, par- 
ticularly when the inquirer expects 
the least accuracy in the general ac- 
count or precision in the particulars, 
for it will be found among them, that 
there are terms without any mean- 
ing, and diseases which do not exist, 
and yet to each occasionally is laid 
ihe death of a fellow-being. Again, 
ou the other view, if they be examined 
as data by the calculator of survivor- 
ships, how erroneous must be their 
information; for, if the calculations 
be made from their immediate de- 
tail, by comparing the Christenings 
recorded, as the precise number of 
Births, with the number of the Bu- 
rials, what must be expected, when 
it be recollected, how uncertainly 
great is the number of the Children, 
—of the Jewish Church,—the Qua- 
kers, and some other Dissenters from 
our Church, who never add to the 
Register Births by Baptism, (if, as I 
uaderstand, that catalogue be so form- 
ed); notwithstanding which, when they 
die, (in some instances.) the Searcher, 
not willing to lose her fee, fails not to 
crowd them on the fatal list. Surely, 
Mf these papers could be ever designed 
to answer such purposes as those above 
described, errors like these, so capable 
of much mischief, demanded some no- 
tice long before the present time ; and 
is it not a national disgrace, that the 
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Philosophical Transactions, and such 
an untechnical farrago, should kaye 
been for a long series of yearm bath 
published by authority, at the sewe 
time and in the same place? . Under 
the influence of these impressions, I 
was induced, (as no one, unfortunately, 
better qualified, had done it,) to con- 
sider them as eminently worthy at- 
tention, and to set about the contriv- 
ing some mode by which their genuine 
information might be so collected, as 
to become a national benefit, by lead- 
ing us to facts for the improvement 
of real science; and in a frequent re- 
currence to the subject, 1 was very 
naturally struck with the compara- 
tive effects of such a paper correctly 
stated, upon so large a basis, as would 
be furnished by a return from every 
parish in the Kingdom. In medical 
science, to the Physician, it is not pos- 
sible to calculate what advantages 
would be afforded ; in the first place, 
probably a more exact knowledge of 
provincial diseases, as to those of 
particular parts, connected with their 
soils, &c. The reign of infection will 
be taught, its course, progress, and 
extent ; and with these circumstances, 
perhaps a more perfect method of 
cure, at least a better understanding 
of its cause. ‘The natural effects of 
such accumulated facts, as a/scries 
of years would in this way produce, 
cannot easily be appreciated, but pos- 
sibly might lead to means, which the 
mind of man (not so assisted) would 
never conceive. To the Philosopherand 
Naturalist, whose industry has already 
made us acquainted with the history 
of almost every known animal in the 
creation, except man, what hints 
might in a few years be furnished by 
such an increasing series of natural 
events, solely attached to the human 
race, for the improvement of that 
of the first of all mortal beings, and 
which, although first in the scale, is, 
most wonderfully, the last in our in- 
timate acquaintance. To the Politi- 
cian and to the Calculator of Survivor- 
ships, and to every one whose busi- 
ness is concerned in the doctrine of 
the chances of human life, so im- 
mense as correct a scale must af- 
ford such data as could never before 
have been had recourse to, and re- 
duce their positions to truth itself. 
Impressed with the firmest convic. 
tion of the certainty of such effects, 
my mind became extremely interested 
in contriving some way, by which = 

this 
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ia might be accomplished — former 
pk fa on the paving afforded me no 
To, collect the Reports 

_ the, whole Kingdom, with suffi- 
cient, perhaps. as perfect exactness as 
in such a work can be, I svon found 
ng,apparent difficulty; but to arrange 
so immense a mass, and so condense 
it, as to preserve all its parts distinct, 
and also to make its publication ex- 
plicit, and at the same time both easy, 
geverally intelligible, and useful, did 
not as readily follow; and to accom- 
plish all this, I found it absolutely ne- 
cessary to contrive a kind of short- 
hand, which, in this case, contrary to 
all former systems, required to be one 
already learat, and universally under- 
stood, which proved a work of more 
difficulty than I could at first ima- 
gine; and a returning attention to the 
subject, furnished a variety of tables 
and schemes for the purpose; but all 
were tov voluminous, too diffusive, 
and each failed of being complete. 
Stimulated by attachment, as it were, 
to a darling child, and more and more 
determined by every disappointment, 
not to desert it, by removing one dif- 
ficulty after another, 1 at last found 
myself in possession of a scheme, 
which, although I do not presume to 
think quite perfect, or incapable of 
improvement, will be found  suffi- 
ciently so to make a very good be- 
ginning of a work, which will be use- 
ful, not only to my own country, but 
to the whole world, of less conse- 
quence perhaps to the present time, 
but invaluable to future ages. It is 
meant to include all the parishes of 
England and Wales ; and will exhibit 
at one view, the number of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, as well as the 
age and sex, the cause of each death 
individually, as accurately as it can 
be procured, upoo so large a scale, 
(and in a work, where, perhaps, too 
few of the persons concerned will be 
half so zealous as the proposer); as 
the materials of it will be furnished 
by the Professional Mao, instead of 
the Nurse and Searcher; to which, it 
is intended to be added, such occa- 
sional remarks, by way of notes, as 
may arise from the accounts received, 
when circumstances appear deserving 
particular attention,.or which, can in 
any way elucidate the page; such as 
cases of extraordinary births, or par- 
ticular old age, of any other occur- 
rence where Nature seems to have 
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varied from her usual ‘custom, of 
which this Register will be a faithful* 
index of reference to'time‘and place." 
Great and complex ds mag sedi the 
various objects of such a ‘work, ‘the 
plan proposed appears fully compe- 
tent to its perfect execution. ‘For 
the City of London, ao other altera- 
tion need take place, but a correction 
of the present Bill, to be delivered 
weekly as heretofore, and the annual 
one at the end of each year. The 
general account of the Kingdom, to 
be received and arranged, ‘under 
monthly reports, each county sepa- 
rate; which, if the demand for them™’ 
warrants it, may be so published be-. 
fore the end of each month, for that’! 
immediately preceding; and the gé- 
neral interest that must exist io the 
mind of almost every person about 
the contents of such a paper, it may 
readily be presumed, hardly allows 
a doubt, but that every expence at- 
tending it will be amply repaid, and 
that with no small interest; it is equally: 
probable that the aouual volume will 
be thought well worthy a place in 
every library of any consequence. 

‘The following mode suggests it- 
self to me for its completion, which, 
after a long, a repeated, and matured 
consideration, is, 1 flatter myself, free 
from difficulty of any momeat. 

‘* Rach County, when arranged, pre- 
faced with an account of its size, the 
nature of its svil, how much water, ° 
marsh, or swampy land it contains, a 
slight sketch of its natural history, 
and the probable number of its inha- 
bitants; with regard to the order of 
the arrangement of the parishes, the 
alphabetical would have one couve- 
nience, that of finding at once any 
particular parish; but would, per- 
haps, lose some more important ad- 
vantages in other respects, as, for in- 
stance, in the discovery of facts re- 
lating to the seat, as well as the pro- 
gress, of contagiousdiseases; itis there- 
fore conceived it will be much better 
to keep to the natural arrangemeut, 
beginning at the East end of the Coun- 
ty, aud proceeding Westward; as by’ 
such an arrangement, sone useful re- 
ferences may be occasionally made to 
the Meteorological Registers, now 
kept in many parts of the kingdom'iu 
medical pursuits. 

** The return of Births to be made 
by a certificate, or form, on which shall: * 
be written the names of the parents, ' 
the 
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the nuipber.andisex of the offsprieg,: 
sigued and dated by the acting Mid- 
wife at: the .time of .the birth, which 
certificate shall be returned to the 
elerk of the parish wherein such birth 
happens. — Blank certificates to be 
furnished, in proper quantities, to 
every parish cleck, for which a small 
sum or fee,shall be paid by the party 
. requiring it, Any occasional remark, 
as. to an uncommon or curious cir- 
cumstance, arising in any part of this 
work, 1 am confident, will be readily 
bad, if asked, of the professional man, 
throughout the kingdom, and which 
may be.attached to the certificate. 

“The Elder, Priest, or Minister, 
presiding at the marriages of Quakers, 
Jews, or any other description of peo- 
ple, performing that rile in their own 
way, to returo a certificate of such 
marriage, sigued aud dated, contain- 
ing, the names of the parties so joive 
together, to the clerk of the parish 
whereinsuch marriage was done, with- 
in days, ov a penalty; and the 
clerk of such parish to retura the 
same, with those of his own parish. 

** The Deaths to be returned to the 
clerk of the parish by a certificate, 
expressing the nature of the disease 
or, cause of death, described by the 
physician, surgeon, or aputhecary, 
who altended the patient at the time 
of his or her death; or, if of a pau- 
per, or by accident, by the medical 
maa. usually attending the poor of 
that parish, who, if not actually at- 
tendant on the deceased, is to return, 
tu the best of his judgment, as to the 
cause of the said death, from the re- 
port of the by-standers; to date and 
sign the same. A return of every 
certificate of the coroner, in like 
maouet, to be made to the clerk of 
the respective parish. 

“The clerk of every parish in the 
kingdom, to return all and siagular 
the above certificates, received or 
made by him during each calendar 
woath, on of before the Ofth day. of 
the sutceeding month, té the office 
of the Register General in Londoa ; 
if neither birth, Marriagé, of death, 
should happev in any one parish during 
the eauth, a blank retura to be made 
by the clerk of such parish, that the 
Registry may be satishied Lhat the ge- 
neral return be complete, on a pe- 
nally, All the above céttificates or 


returns. to be thade upod sppropriate’ 


forms of stamps, to be sent by the 
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post free, tothe Genetal Fone Jogi? 
Office, and the Register Getteral to” 
be allowed to correspond free ‘with* 
the parish clerks, in cases of obscare 
or improper returas, or on account 
of circumstances requiring explana? 
tion, or on neglect of retura in due’ 
time, &c. &e. 

“* The monthly returns of each coun- 
ty may be printed separately, and may 
be ready fur delivery early in the suc- 
ceeding month ; and the whole twelve- 
months retura for the preceding year, 
properly arranged, and printed on 2 
smail folio page, to be ready for pub- 
lishing in the month of Janyary. 

** The Bills of Mortality for the City 
of London, &c. to be published weekly, 
aad aunually, and delivered accord- 
ingly to the Company of Parish Clerks 
for distribution, as heretofore, (with 
the variation of the new arrangement 
only,) for the purpose of comparison 
with the former ones, and for the sa- 
tisfaction of those, who having been 
used to them, may wish still to have 
them in that shape. 

* It might be extremely useful, as 
well as important, upon many occa- 
sions, if a register, transcribed (from 
an authenticated parish copy) on vel- 
lum, for births, marriages, and deaths, 
were kept under the authority of gu- 
vernment, where those, whvu chuse'ft, 
could add the security of such « re- 
gister, at a small expence, to that of 
theie parish, which is, in some in- 
stances, kept in an ignorant and slo- 
venly way, and so careiessly preserved, 
as tu be consulted with great difficulty 
aud doubt; and where could such a 
record be so properly execuled, or sv 
safely preserved, as in such an office 
as is above described? Its character 
and importance would soon make its 
use very general, and pay well for 
its establishment; and an index of 
names make an easy reference to it 
through ages, as weil as an occa- 
sional ove to that of the parish, by 
which the authenticity of each would 
be confirmed. Such a register might 
be particularly useful to the descén- 
danis of those, who, from théir re- 
ligious dissent from the establishment 
of their country, may have but an un- 
certain record of births, marriages, 
&c. in their families, when, possibly, 
in some cases, after a course of years, 
Reither register or even sect may 
remain. The frequéot necessity of 
searching registers of this kind, its 

com- 
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comprehensive qualification, and the 
authority of such a one as is here 
proposed, will, in time, not only af- 
ford to the public a great conve- 
nience, but also by so adding to its 
fands, contribute to its own support; 
and there cannot be a doubt, but all 
those who think their history worth 
recording, will immediately accept 
the benefit thus offered. I have now 
only to add a most fervent wish, that 
the above may deserve your appro- 
bation. I am, Sir, with much respect, 
your most obedient and humble ser- 
vant.” 
(To be continued. ) 


——— 


Mr. Urzan, May 25. 
N Miss Porden’s “ Veils,” there are 
several imitations of contempo- 
rary Poets. The following passage 
is evidently a copy from one or two 
descriptions in Mr. Polwhele’s ** Lo- 
cal Attachment.” There are few in- 
stances in which copies do not fall 
short of their originals: I think Miss 
Porden’s very flat and spiritless. 
On lofty Stromboli the sky was bright 
As when it sparkles with the Northern 


light.” 
* * * * 
* * * ~ 
*¢ Here dwelt an aged peasant and his 

wife, 

Who calmly journey'’d down the vale of 
life, 

Nor mourn’d departed youth. He, from 
his birth, 


Still fondly cherish’d his paternal earth. 
Tho’ near was many a fair and fertile 
spot, 
Tho’ each explosion shook the trembling 
cot; 
And oft the scoria dark, or fiery bails, 
Pour like a hailstorm on the shatter'd 
walls, 
Or, in his little vineyard, and consume 
The expected produce of the year to 
come ; 
Yet here, his sires first drew the vital air, 
And. Memory made the humble dwelling 
dear. 
More sweet to him the bread his toils 
command, 
His but of lava, and his barren strand, 
Theti soft repose, or wealth’s alluring 


smiles, 
Sicilia’s flowery vales, or fortune’s eme- 
rald isles.” P. 205. 


The passages which Miss P. seeme 
to have had more particularly ib 
view, are the following : 








*¢ Yes! Home still charms: and he, who 
clad in fur, 
His rapid rein-deer drives o'er plains 
of snow, 
Would rather to the same wild tracts 
recur 
That various life had mark’d with joy 
or woe, 
Than wander, where the spicy breezes 
blow, 
To kiss the hyacinths of Azza’s hair— 
Rather, than where luxuriant Sem- 
mers glow, 
To the white mosses of his bills repair, 
And with his antler train the simple ban- 
quet share,”’ 


* * * * 


“ Ee’n now, where rages red Vesuvia’s 
flame, (spring fly ; 
Scarce from the fluid rocks his off- 
Tho’ cities, strown around, of ancient 
name, flie. 
The monuments of former vengeance, 
And we have mark’d the indissuluble 
tie [gloom 
By which a myriad down the yawning 
Descended East, as Etna fir'd the sky, 
By which a myriad that escap’d the doom 
Cling to the sulphur’d spot, and clasp 
their comrade’s tomb ?” : 


Yours, &c. Derecror. 
a 


Mr. Unsan, Chelsea, Dec. 9. 

he a work recently published, en- 

titled ** An Account of the Sys- 
tem of the Weather of the British 
Islands, discovered by Captain Mac- 
kenzie,” a curious fact is stated, 
namely, that the average weather of 
each year, following up a progressive 
series, returns into itself in 54 years, 
forming a perfect cycle. 

This has an air of originality ; but 
as the Sage of old said, there is no- 
thing new under the sun: to confirm 
which truism allow me to point out 
to you the following singular coin- 
cidence. Lord Bacon, in. his essay 
* Of Vicissitude of Things,” has the 
following remarks: 

“ There is a toy which I have heard, 
and [ would not have it:given over, but 
waited upona little. _They say, it is ob- 
served in the Low Countries (Ijknow not 
im what part) that every five and thirty 
years, the same kind and suit of .years 
and weathers eomes about again;.as great 
frosts, great wet, great droughts, warm 
winters, summers with little heat, and 
the like ; and they call it the prime : it 
is a thing L do rather mention, because 
counting backwards, I have found. some 

I. H 
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115. Propaganda, being an Abstract of 
the 7 and Proceedings of the 
Incorporated Society for the Propo- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts: 
with Extracts from the Annual Ser- 
mons. By a Member of the Society. 
8vo. pp. 192. Baldwin and C. 


gals useful Compilation is well 
imagined, and ably executed, con- 
taining many curious original docu- 
ments; alist of the Bishops who for 
much more than a Century have 
preached for the Society; anda general 


survey of their designs and proceed- 


ings. From the latter we shall give 
@ concise account of its origin. 

“The British Colonies in North Ame- 
rica were first settled by private persons, 
under Grants from the Crown. These 
persons were of different religious deno- 
minations; most of them dissenting 
from the Church of England, and of 
various opinions one among another ; 
which diversity was augmented, by the 
confiux of other Europeans, of several 
nations and religious systems. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at, that 
people, so circumstanced, should not be 
earnest for any establishment of Reli- 
gion, when so few agreed on any parti- 
cular form. The first Planters, indeed, 
those of the British Nation especially, 
retained in those wild parts among sa- 
vages and woods, some remembrance 
of their Religion and their Liberty: but 
their Children, who had not themselves 
seen what their Fathers had, were but 
weakly affected with what they might 
hear from their Parents, of the primi- 
tive Christian Worship and the Ordi- 
nances of the Gospel. Some whole Co- 
lonies came at length to live without 
celebrating any Public Worship of Al- 
mighty God, without the use of the Sa- 
craments, without Teachers of any kind, 
and, in a literal sense of the phrase, 
without God in the World. 

“In this dark state of things, the 
Providence of God raised up several 
eminent persons, who became zealous 
to redress the evil. Sir Leolyne Jen- 
kins, Mr. Boyle, Bishop Compton, Dr. 
Stanley, then Archdeacon of London, 
and Archbishop Tenison, laboured, in 
different ways, in this good work. Queen 
Mary was earnest in promoting it. 
Archbishop Tenison manifested great 
geal, He so effectually represented the 
religions wants of the Colonies to his 
Majesty, that a Reyal Charter was 
granted, and the Society erected: he 

Gent. Mac. June, 1819. 
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continued to assist it by his wise eddt- 
sels, paid to it an annual bounty df 
Fifty Pounds, and bequeathed 1000i) 0d- 
wards the maintenance of the first!) Bi- 
shop that should be settled in Ameria. 
The Society met under the Charter, for 
the first time, on the 27th of June 
1701.” 

Under the same general head we 
have the following particulars. 


“ State of the American Colonies.— 
Particular Objects of the Society’s Care. 
—Choice and Direction of Labourers. — 
Chronological Table, from 1718 to 1818, 
of the Stations, Number and Stipends of 
the Missionaries and Schoolmasters.— 
List of the Society’s Missionaries, Cate- 
chists, and School-masters.—Success of 
the Society's Exertions.—Its present 
Labours and Prospects in America, — 
hay of the Society with respect to 

ndia.” 


But the most valuable portion of 
the Volume consists of 


** Extracts from Sermons preached 
before the Society, arranged under the 
following heads:—The Views and Pria- 
ciples on which its Missions are under- 
taken. Obligations under which Chris- 
tians lie to propagate the Gospel :—1. 
Obligations of a general nature. 2. Pecu- 
liar Obligations from our own Privileges. 
3. Peculiar Obligations from the Advan- 
tages derived to us from Commerce and 
Intercourse with the Heathen. 4. Pe- 
euliar Obligations from the extending 
Oportunities for Exertion which Divine 
Providence opens before us.—The Means 
and Instruments to be employed:—1. 
Union and Co-operation of all Persons. 
2. Employment of Fit Instruments, and 
the Adoption of Right Means. 3. Fer- 
vent Prayer.—The Motives and Eneou- 
ragements to this Labour :—1. From the 
Divine Commands and Promises. 2. 
Compassion for the Condition of the 
Heathen. 3. The Concurrence of Pro- 
vidential Dispensations with the De- 
clarations of Scripture.”’ 

To which is added, an Index of 
Authors and Extracts; and an Index 
to the Official Papers of the Society. 


116. Hints towards an Attempt to reduce 

the Poor Rate, or, at least to 
its further increase, Bvo. Rivingtons, 
IT is no new idea that the multi- 
plication of the human species has a 
tendency, by a possible superabund- 
ance, to press against the means af- 
forded 
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forded by the Earth for the subsist- 
evce.of Man. Under the influence of 
this alarm, several of the Nations of 
aotiquily were particularly anxious, 
that th: number of citizens in the 
state. should never be unduly aug- 
mented; and although it be agreed 
on all hands, that.if the ghastly spec- 
tre of Faminecould be driven from the 
scene of human existence, the health 
and strength and felicity of a country 
are in-the ratio of its pupulousness ; 
yet of late years many most saga- 
eiqus writers on political economy 
have thought appearances justified 
them in exerting their utmost skill 
to devise precautions for checking an 
excess of population. To this aim 
the profound, enlightened, and ori- 
ginal labours of Mr. Malthus, in his 
well-known Work, were directed ; and 
we recollect, that at the commence- 
ment of the present reign, a fan- 
ciful, though most entertaining wri- 
ter, * with a pencil dipped in Uto- 
pian colours, pourtrayed, upon a 
principle of equality, an order of 
things in which the most refreshing 
prospects of an unclouded beatitude 
should be shed abroad on the earth; 
yet, in his concluding chapter, the ma- 
gician breaks the wand that had en- 
chanted us, and blows, as he himself 
despondiog|ly confesses, his fairy-palace 
of felicity into thio air, by deciaring 
that, under the system which he had 
delineated, “ excessive population 
would ensue!"—The Author of the 
little Work before us turns an eye to 
the threatening aspect of an excess of 
population in this country, and as- 
cribes it partly to the facility afforded 
by the Poor Rates, and the provisions 
suv profusely supplied by them, to 
early improvident marriages amongst 
the lower classes; and partly to other 
subordinate causes, amongst the prin- 
cipal of which is the saving of hu- 
man life by the discovery of the art 
of Inoculation, which, as he judi- 
ciously observes, 

“ When viewed in its tendency to in- 
erease the Poor Rate may so far, and in 
that limited view, be considered a poli- 


_ tical evil; but as it conduces to the pre- 


servation of human life to a very wide 
extent, it must always, on the broad 


* principle of philanthropy, be accounted 


and cherished as one of the greatest 





* See ‘‘ Various Prospects of Man- 


y kind, Nature, and Providence, 1761,” 


blessings conferred upon mankind.” 
Page 3. 


The Author of the Hints then goes 
on to state some of the, vexatious 
consequences which have grown out 
of the establishment of our Poor 
Laws ;—and they are the more vex- 
atious because they were, most as- 
suredly, designed in the purest.mercy, 
and it was originally hoped and ex- 
pected, would have borne far dif- 
ferent fruit. Every other class in 
life is controuled by a principle of 
calculating discretion, looking on- 
ward tofuture means of support and 
provision, before the state of matri- 
mouy is entered into. 

* But the lower orders have no diffi- 
culty or impediment of this sort what~- 
ever. On the contrary, they marry at 
their pleasure, frequently without a bed 
to sleep upon, or a home to go to, plac- 
ing their whole dependence on parish 
aid; and the sooner they are married, 
and the more numerous their family be- 
comes, the better they are provided for.” 
Page 4. 

The remedy, or rather the allevi- 
ation, of the evil growing out .of this 
notorious fact, isthea unfolded in the 
following words: 


“* What I have to propose is shortly 
and simply this ;—that no person shall 
have any parochial relief until be at- 
tain the age of thirty, unless under very 
urgent necessity, to be examined into 
and certified under the hand of two ma- 
gistrates :—and that from the age of 30 
to 50, none shall have an allowance ex- 
ceeding five shillings per week...... 
From the adoption of this or a some- 
what similar plan, these consequences 
would follow, that the poor man, aware 
that he could have no parish allowance 
till thirty, would be more circumspect 
in his marriage; and it might possi- 
bly have the good effect also of keep- 
ing him from those idle habits and early 
life to which he is now addicted.” Page 6. 


The narrowness of our limits pre- 
vents us from drawing out, to the ex- 
tent we could wish, our own thoughts 
on this speculation; but we would 
just beg permission to submit to this 
Author (whose purity of views, and 
goodness of intentions, are discernible 
im every page of his pamphiet) whe- 
ther, in the language of Mr. Malthus, 
“ by endeavouring to urge the duty 
of moral restraint upon the Poor, we 
may not increase the quantity of vice 
relating to the sex?” Essay on oe 

vol. 
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vol. Il. p.851. The moral influence of 
marriages, as it acts upon the lower 
orders, has most certainly been dis- 
astrously cramped and diminished by 
the vicious enactments of our Poor 
Laws, as has been set forth with un- 
common strength and beauty of lan- 
guage by Mr. Davison in his ‘* Con- 
siderations on the Poor Laws.” Still, 
however, in spite of all these acknow- 
ledged drawbacks from the fulness 
of its beneficial-operation, it must be 
conceded, we think, that of all civil in- 
stitutions grafted on a Divine Law, 
the marriage tie is the most cogent 
in taming the audacity of the human 
passions, and in rendering the mild 
sway of virtuous habits triumphant 
over those thoughts and ways, which, 
but a little time ago, were beset by 
the rank weeds of libertinism, and 
ripe with wickedness. lt therefore 
behoves the political economist, whose 
speculations have virtue for their 
basis, and moral happiness for their 
end, to act with extreme caution be- 
fore he throws a stumbling block in 
the road to the matrimonial altar.— 
In the further progress of his Work 
the Author throws out some valu- 
able considerations relating to sub- 
jects allied to the main purpose of his 
uodertaking—such as, the Overseers’ 
Accounts—Parish Apprentices—Cha- 
ritable Establishments, &c. Sc. And 
they are evidently the considerations 
of a man who has gone through a 
wide range of experience—who has 
lived long in the world, and observed 
it well. The style of his work is dis- 
tinguished by great plainness and 
perspicuity — virtues which are a 
surer earnest of sincerity in the wri- 
ter, and much more likely also to 
enforce conviction upon the reader 
than the sallies of an ambitious elo- 
quence.—No name is given in the title- 
page of this pamphlet, but we learn, 
from the advertisements in the news- 
papers, that it comes from the pen of 
Sir William Elias Taunton, of Oxford. 


117. A Description of Greenland, by Hans 
Egede, who was a Missionary in that 
Country for twenty-five years. A new 
Edition, with an Historical Introduc- 
tion, and a Life of the Author. Iilus- 
trated with a Map of Greenland, and 
numerous Engravings on Wood. pp. 
225. 


VERY useful elucidations of the 
Philosophy which professes to bear 
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relation to man, are often obtained’ 
by perusing the history of barbarou® 
nations. We call them useful, when’ 
they lead us to further knowledge of 
Providence or valuable arts. No- 
thing to us appears more disgusting® 
than the filthy diet of savages and 
barbarians, yet it seems to be a pro- 
vision of Providence to preserve their 
lives during periods of difficulty. ft 
has been observed, that in great scar- 
city, they [the Greenlanders] can live 
upon pieces of old skins, upon reets 
[reeds, we presume] or sea weeds, 
and other such trash. It also ap- 
pears that the senses themselves con- 
form to this arrangement, distinction 
of odours not affecting them. They 
eat rotten and stinking flesh, and 
putrid urine the women use as a cos- 
metic: yet they cannot bear the 
smell of tobacco. 

it has been thought singular that 
the inhabitants of the Lockoo islands 
should have no knowledge of war or 
fighting. Yet these barbarous Green- 
landers quarrel only by taunting songs 
(p. 136.) They bave very singular 
notions upon these subjects: 

** It signifies nothing that a man 
beats his wife; but they do not like 
that a master should drub a servant 
maid; likewise they think it heinous, 
that a mother chastises her children; 
and if she falls foul of her maid, it ‘is 
with them unpardonable, and such & 
woman gets an ill name.” P. 146. 


Of the uncommon effect of the ima- 
gination io pregnant women we have 
long been in the habits of hearing 
wonderful accounts. _ It appears that 
the women here seldom bear twins, 
but often monsters (p. 147.) One of 
these partook of the form both of a 
rein-deer and a seal. Yet, though 
Nature sometimes indulges these fro- 
licks, yet she never omits the instinc- 
tive knowledge necessary for the pre- 
servation of the offspring. 

“ They suckle their children till they 
are three or four years old, or more ; 
because in their tender infancy they can- 
not digest the strong victuals that the 
rest must live upon.”” P. 148. 


On this subject, the production of 
marks on children, and monstrous 
conceptions, there is room for more 
opinion than is likely to prove satis- 
factory. It appears evident, that an 
idea has the power of moulding a 
foetus in utero, without = always 
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disturbed by the original pattern of 
the'species. It is from this power, 
thftough the imagination, that we 
fini Mbiliren so often to resemble pa- 
rents. However obscure this may be 
in a physiviogical view, we conceive 
it to be a most important illustration 
of-thé probable operation of Divine 
Agenty upon matter, both ‘in crea- 
tion aod the conduct of particular 
Providence. 

We shall conclude our remarks of 
this very curious and interesting book 
(which we heartily recommend to our 
Readers) with the following unusual 
practice in language. We mention 
this because it throws much light 
upon the presumed origin of the 
Greek in Valknaer, Scheidius, &c. 
from the simple vowels aw, w, ow, &c. 
with consonants intermixed, first sing- 
ly, and then made copiously to vary 
the original meaning. 


*‘ There are not only verbs compound- 
ed with one, but sometimes with two, 
three, or more particles joined to the 
verb, when there is a longer sentence 
to be expressed ; and for this reason, 
the words and particles undergo a great 
many changes and variations, inasmuch 
as they retain, but certain radical letters, 
the rest either being thrown away and 
quite lust, or else changed for others. 
As for instance, Aulisariartorasuarpok, 
* He made haste to go out a fishing.’ 
Here three verbs are joined together in 
one. Aulisarpok, he fishes; Peartoopok, 
to go about something ; and Pinnesuar- 
pok, to make haste.” P. 176. 


Egede was a learned Dane, born in 
1686; he died in 1758. He wasa man 
of enthusiasm and energy, directed 
by unbounded philanthropy. He does 
not make use of his account to nar- 
rate general incidents of universal oc- 
curences, (the common fault of books 
of Travels) but closely confines him- 
self to the manners and habits of the 
people. 


118. The Provincials, a Country Tale, 
dedicated to the intelligent Reader in 
Town and Country. In Two Volumes, 
By the Author of the ‘* Ramsay Fa- 
mily.” Veluti in Speculum. Bysh. 


WHEN an unprovided youth was 
once solicited to explain the motto of 
his Publication, he ingenuously re- 
plied “ that delicacy forbade him to 
mention ;” and we are rather in the 
same dilemma in introducing this 
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book to public attention. The Pro- 
vincials are said to be written by a 
Lady, or rather, as Mr. Beresford, 
in his facetious ‘* Miseries,” phrases 
it, by * what they call a Lady;” an 
appellation susceptible of as many 
varieties as the corresponding one of 
Gentleman ; of the general assertion 
there is unequivocal testimony ia the 
Preface. The ‘‘abominable” of “sweet+ 
scented Criticks” is an anticipation 
which the merit of this Work would 
have rendered fallacious, if it did not 
contain calumpy, private letters, aad 
a tendency to put a respectable sphere 
of society in a light, which would 
bring it before a different order of 
judgment, but for the colour and 
concealment, which affords a pro- 
tection. There is, perhaps, a false 
kind of humanity: the experiments 
of certain anatomists on live toads 
have been condemned like the wan- 
ton pelting of schoolboys; and io our 
“* critical dissection” we must be re- 
membered to have in view mutual 
self-preservation, not sporting with 
the sensations of an individual. We 
consider detraction of all kinds as cri- 
minal, nor less so because it looks 
like the innocent flower and conceals 
the serpent under it. “He who steals 
my reputation steals trash,” blundered 
a confused picker before his Judge; 
but not so with people of character, 
Who does not see the home arrows of 
vulgar malignity and petty spirits 
breaking the *young wing of nascent 
Merit, and insidiously shading the 
respectable eminence of Virtue. Let- 
tered scandal is permanent and visible 
outrage. There isa stain to be dis- 
charged from the benevolent charac- 
ter of another object. We are sorry 
to see the respectable name of the 
writer of that touching and natural 
tale, the “ Little Bijou,” quoted in 
the title-page as a sanction; and we 
do not hesitate a moment to believe 
that Mr. Pratt never read it, and that 
his private opinion was merely the 
polite compliance of an acquaint- 
ance. 

As we have committed our word 
for the species of personal misrepre- 
sentation not to be mistaken, and 
moral character of this Work, we 
must sully our pages with such quota- 
tions as follow : 


‘That apathy of disposition, that 


rendered the allurements of the gay, 
an 
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and the smile of Cyprian deities equally 
uninteresting, securing him the appella- 
tion of very good young man from the 
mammas, a polite beau from the misses, 
and. from the gentlemen (I really blush 
to write it) a poor —h of a fellow, alike 
unworthy libations to Bacchus, as inca- 
pable of devotion to Venus.” 


We refrain from touching on some 
declaration of immoral propensities 
put into the mouths of young ladies ; 
private letters; and criminality im- 
puted to married ones. 

The first pages contain only these 
few specimens of latent wit, delicate 
epithet, exemplary and feminine lan- 
guage’: 

*€ Vol. I. p.7, ‘ leaning her huge car- 
cass,” ‘in a crack.’—P, 10, ‘ beat the 
Devil’s tattoo with his heels.’—P, 12, 
«1"ll be hanged if it is not devilish pro- 
voking.’"—P. 13, ‘I'll be hanged if’— 
P. 14, ‘ Poverty-struck gentlewoman.’ 
—P. 15, ‘ Madam Fatty,’ ‘ precious fan- 
tague.’— P. 16, ‘ a fine girl, 
but devilish stupid,’ ‘ devilish fine ani- 
mal.’—P. 17, ‘ deucedly lucky, ‘ damna- 
bly so indeed,’ ‘ ssit you to a shaving,’ 
‘why the wretch is an ideot.’—P. 56, 
* fat beef and a platter of potatoes,’— 
P. 58, ‘ monkey, you man-monkey,’ 
‘split me,’ ‘ split my carcase,’ ‘sweet 
eighteen,’ passim.—‘ Singe my whiskers,’ 
‘ if they don’t like it they must lump it.’ 
—P. 97, ‘ pray, my chicken, what is the 
cause of thy grinning?’ * my man of 
wax’,” &c. &c. 





Rather in the style of inscriptions on 
an alehouse window. 


We pity the education of the writer, 
and that of the friend who corrected 
the work (Vide Pref.) 

P. 14, ‘ plauged’ for plagued; 
shreud, aomusment, hurrey, bunnrage 
for badinage we suppose. P. 53, 
ignus fatuus often. 

We would recommend the au- 
thoress, whoever she may be, to 
make atonement by cutting the so- 
ciety from which she has acquired 
“ her keen wit, refined humour, and 
knowledge of mankind,” (we quote 
Mr. Pratt's encomium from memory) ; 
and promise speedy improvement if 
she will resign the loose ideas of Con- 
greve’s and Farquhar’s comedies, for 
the more respectable literature of the 
Fair Penitent, Spelling made Easy, 
Orthographical exercises, conjoined 
with the simplest diet and most iano- 
cent beverage. 
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119. Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, an He- 
roic Poem, with Notes, and occasional 
Illustrations. Translated by the Rev. 
J. H. Hunt, AZ. A. late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
Mawman, 1818, 


OUR national Poetry has lately re- 
ceived a valuable addition from,» 
translation of that divine Poem, the 
‘* Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso, by 
the Rev. J. H. Hunt, a writer till now 
a stranger to the publick, though few 
appear to be more deserving of no- 
toriety and fame. 

To translate a poem, a man must 
be himself a poet. Genius must meet 
genius; and in the present case, the 
translator, who seems to be a perfect 
master both of his own language, and 
that of his original, has done every 
thing that ought to be required of a 
translator; he has represented the 
Author’s thoughts in his own style, 
and reflected the forms of the origi- 
nal in their own colours; and the re- 
sult is, that he has enriched his native 
language with a work, which has 
long been greatly wanted, and than 
which there are few existing which 
will more delight the poetical reader. 
Our Readers, we are satisfied, will 
not fail to admire the ease, harmony, 
and spirit, of the fullowing passage, 
which may serve as a specimen of the 
Work, from the 7th Canto: 


“ He vaults on Aquiline, th’ unri- 
vall’d horse, (the course : 
Nam’d from bis matchless swiftness in 
On Tagus’ banks was born the gen’rous 
steed, (breed, 
Where oft the mothers of the warrior 
When Spring, the season of renew’d de- 
sire, [fire, 
Fills ev’ry throbbing vein with Nature's 
With open mouths the tepid breeze in- 
hale, [gale ; 
And drink conception from the genial 
Then quick’ning with the viewless seed, 
supply, (geny. 
(Strange to relate!) th’ unearthly pro- 
Saw ye where skims the sand the won- 
drous horse, [course ? 
Nor leaves a trace behind him of his 
Or to the right, the left, with nimble 
heels, [wheels? 
In mazy rings of narrowest compass 
Well might ye deem the matchless 
eourser born (morn, 
Of lightest gales that fan the wing of 
Such was the steed the gallant Earl be- 
strode ; 

And onward to the combat, as he rode, 

He 
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He.rais’d his eyes to Heav’n, and thus 
.. saddress’d his God ; 
‘Thou, who in Teubinthbus’ vale didst 
: guide 
Unskilful arms to tame Goliath's pride,_ 
That he, the scourge of Israel’s chosen 
bands, {bands ; 
Fell dead, the victim of a stripling’s 
Let now the great example be renew'd, 
And die, you Infidel, by me subdued ; 
Let feeble Age Pride’s impious boasting 
quell, {fell.’ 
As once beneath a boy’s weak arm it 
Thus pray’d the Earl; th’ entreaties 
of the just, [their trust, 
Whom Faith inspires, who build on God 
Wafted by Hope to Heaven’s own man- 
sions rise, 
As flame ascends by Nature to the skies. 
His prayers were welcom’d by th’ All- 
seeing Mind, {sign’d 
Who to an Angel straight the task as- 
To guard the pious Chief, and safe from 
harms {arms. 
Protect him from the Pagan’s impious 
The Son of Light, to whose high charge 
was giv’n [Heav’a, 
The care of Raymond by the Lord of 
When first, emerging to this world of 
strife, 
He enter'd on the pilgrimage of life, 
Once more commission’d by his King’s 
command, 
To shield him with his tutelary hand, 
Ascends the lofty citadel, where lie 
The weapons of the armies of the sky. 
There stood the spear, whose point the 
serpent quell’d, [bell’d ; 
That first against th’ Omnipotent re- 
There stood the arrows of immortal 
frame, [barbs are flame; 
Whose wings are thunder, and whose 
And those which oft by mortals are de- 
scried [ride, 
Through the moist Air’s infected regions 
And Famine, Pestilence, and Death be- 
stow 
The dismal catalogue of human woe: 
And then the Trident, whose tremendous 
stroke [shock 
Appals frail mortals, when the sudden 
Tumbles proud Cities down, in ruin 
hurl’d, [world. 
And rocks the deep foundations of the 
And there, on high, above the rest up- 
rais’d, 
A shield of ever-living diamond blaz’d ; 
Its spacious orb might ev’ry realm con- 
tain main ; 
Between the Caspian and th’ Atlantic 
This, pois’d by Strength divine, protec- 
tion brings 
To holy cities, and to righteous Kings: 
This now the Seraph grasp’d with potent 
hand, [stand.” 
And close to Raymond took, unseen, his 
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120. A Visit to Uncle William in Town ; 
or, A Description of the most Remark- 
able Buildings and Curiosities in the 
British Metropolis. Illustrated with 


66 Copper-plate Engravings. \2me, 
pp. 120. Harris and Son. 

A Work in which so much usefat 
information is to be found in a small 
compass, and at a more reasonable 
expense, is seldom met with. To the 
bumerous Country Cousins who visit 
their Relations in the Metropolis at 
this busy season of the year, it. is 
an inestimable present. The Ba- 
gravings are correct, and distinct; 
the Descriptions, though brief, sa- 
tisfactory. We shall select only one 
short paragraph from the Introdac- 
tion: } 

** London possesses greater architer+ 
tural beauties than foreigners are will- 
ing to allow: many of them indeed are 
concealed, except from the eye of inqui- 
sitive researeh ; but it is indisputable 
that there is no city in the world, the 
inhabitanis of which enjoy so many of 
the accommodations which architecture 
ean afford, as those of London. What- 
ever may be urged by foreigners with a 
view to depreciate our public buildings, 
there are many recent erections to which 
none of their remarks will apply. The 
new Surgeons’ Hall, in Linevln’s Inn 
Fields, is a striking exception to their 
general censure. The same may be said 
of the new Covent Garden Theatre, the 
Custom House, and other structures, It 
is expected that the contemplated na- 
tional monuments will greatly increase 
the embellishments of the Metropolis, 
and the United Kingdoms.”’ 


121. The History of Little Lucy; er, 
The Birth Day Presents. Embei- 
lished with Engravings. 24mo. pp. 72. 
Harris and Sun. 

THIS is another pleasing little Vo- 
lume, from the genuine Successors of 
John Newbery, adapted to Readers 
of a more juvenile age, who will 
find very excellent amusement in an 
entertaining Story, adorned with 
pretty Pictures. 

122. The Wrongs of Man; a Satire, with 
Notes. By Howard Fish. 8vo. pp.39. 
Sherwood and Co. 

A PROPER poetical Appendix to 
the prosaic * Rights of Man.” 


123. The Elements of Experimental 
Chemistry. By William Henry, AZ.D. 
F.R.S. 8th Edition. 2 vols. 8v0. pp. 
23. 1090. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
THE lovers of Chemical Science 

will receive with pleasure this new 

ap 
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and carefully corrected edition of a manners, this small tract will present 


work which has so long and so exten- 
sively ‘enjoyed the public favour, as 
not to require our coimmendation. 
Every page bears ample testimony to 
the learned Author's chemical know- 
ledge; and the history of chemical 
discoveries has been continued to the 
latest period which the publication 
would admit. 


134. Proceedings in Parga and the 
Tonian Islands, with a series of Cor- 
respondence, and other justificatory Do- 
cuments. By Lieut. Col. de Bosset, 
C. B. Knight of the Guelphic Order, 
and Honorary Member of the Ionian 
Academy. 8vo. pp. 200. Longman. 


THE contents of this small volume 
are at this moment of such peculiar 
interest that we hasten to recommend 
the perusal of them to our Readers, 
though from their recent appearance 
we cannot at present devote to them 
more than a brief and general notice. 
The Author, it would appear, has 
been a long time in the british ser- 
vice, and his merits have obtained for 
- him several honourable marks of dis- 
tinction. He is already known to the 
publick, by an able Essay on the 
ancient coins of Cephalonia and [tha- 
ca; and we find his name mentioned 
with particular encomium in Dr. Hol- 
Jand’s Travelsin Greece. Among the 
Official documents contained in the 
present work, there is abundant evi- 
dence that those commendations could 
not have been more worthily bestowed. 

The main object of the Author is 
to lay before the publick a statement 
of his case, which is one of peculiar 
hardship, and singularly interesting 
in all its circumstances. His com- 
plaints are directed against the con- 
duct of Sir Thomas Maitland, who 
commands in the Mediterrean. The 
statement itself, and the modein which 
it is detailed, would alone be sufficient 
to attract general attention; but the 
new and important information which 
it developes, respecting our affairs in 
the Ionian Islands and Parga, with 
which Colonel de Bosset’s case is in- 
timately connected, recommends it 
most strongly to the immediate con- 
sideration of the public. Even to 
those Readers who, without occupy- 
ing themselves with matters of law 
or politics, devote their leisure to the 
contemplation of foreign usages and 
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a picture of suciety among the médett 
Grecks which cannot fail to be highly 
interesting. From those parts of the 
Work we shall select our present ex- 
tracts, reserving for a future oppor- 
tunity, our examination of it in a 
different point of view. 

The following passages relate to 
the small State of Parga, which is 
about to be ceded to the Turks, 


** Parga has always been considered 
as an integral dependency of the Ionian 
Islands, and as a military post of great 
importance to them, and in particular 
to Corfu, of which it is called the Ear 
and the Eye. 

** By the industry of the people, and 
the fertilizing influence of the springs 
and rivulets, which water the soil in 
every part, the vicinity of Parga has be- 
come one of the most smiling and agree- 
able spots that can be seen. The inha- 
bitants justly boast of the purity and sa- 
lubrity of the water and air of their 
country. In the little valley formed by 
the undulating hills, are plantations of 
citrons, oranges, and especially cedrats, 
(citrus decumana) a fruit, which con- 
stitutes a considerable branch of com- 
merce. The rest of this little country, 
with the exception of some fields and 
vineyards, is covered with olive trees, 
the monotonous aspect of which is va- 
ried by oaks, plane-trees, and cypresses, 
scattered over the land. 

** The state of hostility which has al- 
ways prevailed between the Parguinotes 
and the Turks, has rendered them brave, 
aud has familiarized them to arms and 
dangers ; they are temperate, and com- 
monly attain an advanced age. The 
men are in general strong and robust, 
rather above the middle size ; their cos- 
tume is that of the Greek Islanders ; it 
consists of an embroidered jacket, large 
breeches of blue cloth, and the head is 
covered with a red scull cap. They 
and are generally 
armed with a musket, a pair of pistols, 
a dagger, and a sabre. 

“ The women of Parga are generally 
handsome; their dress is a jacket of 
cloth or silk, embroidered, or trimmed 
with gold, with a long plaited petticoat. 
The hair is intertwined with a double 
cord of red silk, and gracefully fastened 
up behind, When they appear in pub- 
lick, they cover the head with a coloured 
handkerchief, which conceals the antique 
elegance of this coeffure, 

“The foreign garrisons which have 
occupied Parga at different periods, have 
had little influence on the manners of the 

inhabitants. 
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‘Ynhabitants. They are attached to their 
_aneient usages. Their mode of life is 
” simple; their women are chaste, though 
‘they enjoy the greatest degree of social 
*freedom. 


*© The wives and daughters of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants resort daily to procure 
“water for domestic use, to a fountain 

t. Trifon), about a mile from the town. 

ey regard this exercise as a recreation, 
and it would be difficult to make them 
renounce so favourite a custom. Few 
sights can be more picturesque than 
these groupes of women among groves 
of olive, and orange trees, bearing vases 
of elegant forms on their heads.”’ 


125. A Short View of the present State 
of the Eastern Townships in the Pro- 
vince of Lower Canada, bordering on 
the Line 45°, with Hints for their Im- 
provement. By the Hon, and Rev. 
Charles Stewart, D. D. Minister of 
St. Armand, Lower Canada, and Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Quebec. 
Montreal, printed; London, reprinted, 
Svo, (with a Map) pp. 20. Hatchard. 
WE have always considered quar- 

rels between England and America, 
as Family-Discords, from whence In- 
jury alone results. Poor Britannia, 
in. common with many parents, has 
numerous adult children, who, like 
other children at such au age, expect 
to dictate and domineer. The poli- 
tical misfortune is, that not emigrating 
to a country of different Government 
and habits, they do not feel the va- 
lue of English liberty, and, of course, 
entertain no wish of returning to the 
parent state, because it has nothing 
to offer them which they have not 
already. But the first absurd and 
impolitick war!—they were children 
grown too big for flogging, and yet 
that was the measure prescribed. 

But to croak no longer. Birk- 
beck’s book is a fairy tale: the pre- 
sent a rational well-digested account 
worthy the perusal of the statesman. 
Being of decided opinion, that colo- 
nization alone can relieve an over- 
stocked country, we are happy to 
find the Author observe, from Ro- 
bertson, that every colonist is sup- 
posed to give employment to three 
or four athome. The Author judi- 


ciously too observes, that the proper 
persons, who alone find benefit by 
emigration, are labourers and hus- 
bandmen. 
The parts of Canada, which our 
Author especially recommends to 
2 
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settlers, is of more mild climate than 
any part of the province North of 
the River St. Lawrence; the gpil in 
general very good and easy of calti- 
vation: well watered, with ‘many 
mill-streams; more suited Westward 
for raising wheat; and in the op- 
posite direction particularly favour- 
able to grazing. Large quantities of 
potatoes are raised, from which good 
whisky is distilled. There are seve- 
ral fine orchards, from which cider is 
made. Some hemp is grown, and 
considerable quantities of potash ma- 
nufactured. Bog and mountain iron 
ore, and black-lcad ore, have been 
found. ; 


“‘ The price of land in the townships 
for the purchase of an acre in fee-simple 
may be reckoned from two dollars to ten 
dollars, in buying a parcel of land, with 
some improvements on it, of 100 acres, 
or from that magnitude to 3 or 400 
acres.” P. 7. 


The Author then suggests some 
necessary improvements. 


** As soon as good roads, a court of 
judicature, and clergymen, and school- 
masters, are introduced, they will be as 
tich and fruitful a country as any part 
of his Majesty’s dominions ; and the in- 
habitants, as happy and prosperous a 
people, as any in the world.” P. 19. 


126. The Reports af the Present State 
of the United Provinces of South Ame- 
rica, drawn up by Messrs. Rodney and 
Graham, Commissioners sent to Buenos 
Ayres by the Government of North 
America, and laid before the Congress 
of the United States, with their accom- 
panying Doc ts ; occasional Notes 
by the Editor; and an Introductory 
Discourse, intended to present, with the 
Reports and Documents, a View of the 
present state of the Country, and of the 
progress of the Independents. With a 
Map. 8vo. pp.358. Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. 

WE have often been astonished at 
the attempts of Parent States to go- 
vern Continental Colonies in the same 
manner as farmers do distant estates, 
by bolding them in hand under bailiffs. 
Itimplies the grossest ignorance of hu- 
man nature, viz. that men will patient- 
ly continue to work, as journeymen, 
when they are able to set up for them- 
selves. Yet such were the expecta- 
tions which Old Spain long indulged 
with regard to South America. The 
whole scheme of administration was 

contrived 
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contrived with a view.to bring money 
to the mother country, without the 
slightest regard to the welfare of the 

onies. Now, though as Lord Thur- 


low observed of an insurrection in 


the Isle of Man, ‘it would be astorm 
‘in a chamber-pot,” and it is certainly 
feasible by military and naval power 
to impose such tyranny upon small 
islands, and thus make the expence 
of keeping them exceed the profit, 
yet it is never eligible or even prac- 
ticable in Continents. The popu- 
lation only proceeds to a certain 
amount for insurrection and _ inde- 
— to ensue in course, unless it 

e prevented by reciprocity of in- 
terest, between the parent and daugh- 
ter state; or there be a great supe- 
riority of military character and ci- 
vilization in the former, united with 
enormous garrisons ; and these in the 
end, will teach the subjects till they 
arrive at equality. 

When the French began to occupy 
Spain, it proved the signal-rocket 
for insurrection: and the North Ame- 
ricans accordingly sent Messrs. Rod- 
ney and Graham to examine the fea- 
tures, and sound the inclinations, of 


_the young Revolutionary Lady, in 


order to ascertain the probability of 
effecting an union between her and 
Jonathan. Her fortune was unquestion- 
able; and, barring a foolish suit in 
Chancery by Old Spain, at her own 
disposal. For our own parts, we are 
satisfied, that it is the interest of the 
Lady to continue siogle, because the 
difference of American and Spanish 
habits is so greai, that the union 
would probably terminate in the dog 
and cat system and separation. 

We have not room to do justice to 
this excellent work, which ought to 
be in the hands of every Minister and 
Senator. The Introductory Diseourse 
is very masterly; and, though the 
obvious policy is, with respect to 
South America, to act as we do, with 
perfect neutrality, yet the policy of 
Notth America is too deep and subtle 
not to create alarm as to its ultimate 
Consequences. We earnestly récom- 
ménd to our Readers the serious pe- 
risa! of the following important pa- 
fagtaph from p. 53. 

fn the present condition of manu- 
facturing industry in the United States, 
we can scarcely imagine that any pri- 
vileges which can be conferred on them 


- would materially increase the cousump- 
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tion of their commodities ia the. tenri- 
tories of Buenos.Ayres.. They w 
er no articles for pill Bay 
suit the South American, market; and 
a treaty would alter neither the nature 
of the demand, nor the nature ef, what 
they have to dispose of, But political 
regulations might very easily increase 
their carrying trade, so as to add greatly 
to their naval power, and at the same 
time enable them to supply themselves 
with South American produce more 
easily than they now can. For this 
purpose, all that would be necessary is, 
that they obtain from the Government 
of Buenos Ayres, in return for their 
proffered friendship, a diminution of the 
duties on exportation and importation 
in American vessels. Such aboon would 
probably be granted without much dif- 
ficulty, and would give them the,com- 
mand of the carrying trade both from 
and to Europe. Their ships, after hav- 
ing carried the bulky produce of their 
own soil to European ports, might take 
in cargoes of manufactures, and trans- 
port them to the River Plate. Suppose 
similiar cargoes to arrive in British bot- 
toms, the advantage which the Ame- 
ricans would have in paying a lower. rate 
of duty, would enable them to under- 
sell every competitor ; so that even our 
own manufactures would be exported 
in their vessels. The freight, which 
the American merchant would thusearn, 
together with the European commodi- 
ties which would be carried out, on 
speculation, by the persons who had an 
interest in the vessel, would supply 
funds for the purchase of a return cargo 
for home sale. The traders of the 
United States would thus be freed from 
the difficulty which they at present find 
in making up an assortment of ar- 
ticles to pay for the South American pro- 
duce, which their country requires, but 
which it cannot purchase in sufficient 
quantities with its own manufactures, 
or with raw commodities of its own 
growth. With the increased ease of 
purchasing the produce, the demand for 
it would probably increase too; and the 
connexions between Buenos Ayres and 
the United States would become closer 
and closer from the rapid augmentation, 
which would thus take place ‘in’ the 
amount of their commercial transac- 
tions. While such would be the effects 
of the favour shown to the flag of the 
United States in duties on importation, 
a similar preference in duties on expor- 
tation would enable them tobe the 
carriers of South Ameriean produce to 
almost every country in Europe, Some 
nations might perhaps endeayour to 
counterbalance these advantages, by 
imposing 
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i Ing taxes ‘on importation in fo- 
WIBR bottoms Such regulation how- 
ee not be universally adopted, 
“atid, eVen whére adopted, would not 
alas bé effectual. It may perbaps be 
thotght, that the magnitude of the evil 
could never be very alarming, because 
‘he greater: part of the exports from the 
River Plate are for the British market, 
and, of, this proportion, we must, in 
consequence of our navigation laws, be 
the carriers: no such necessity exists. 
South American produce is not ad- 
mitted into our ports in foreign vessels, 
nor from any country in Europe, ex- 
cept Spain; but by a late Treaty with 
the United States it may be imported 
from them in British vessels, Not sa- 
tisfied with introducing this anomaly 
into our navigation laws, we give a 
direct bounty to encourage circuitous 
importation through a foreign country. 
For he who imports directly from Buenos 
Ayres is liable to the South Sea duty of 
two per cent. ad valorem, from which the 
merchant, who brings the same com- 
modities home, through a port of the 
United States, is altogether exempt. If 
then the hides and tallow, which are in- 
tended for our market, can be exported 
from Buenos Ayres in American bot- 
toms, at lower duties than in British, 
there is no doubt, but that they will be 
conveyed in the vessels, and deposited 
ih the storehouses of that nation, whence 
they will be brought to us by ships of 
dir own. In estimating the value of 
this branch of the carrying trade, we 
must not forget that the voyage from 
South America is very long, and the 
epmmodities which she furnishes are for 
the most part very bulky.’’ — “ These 
are advantages of first-rate importance, 
and may probably be obtained by the 
United States, at the easy price of being 
the first to propose a Treaty of Com- 
merce with the Government of Buenos 
Ayres. Not only are the advantages 
valuable in themselves—they are of the 
very class which America is disposed to 
prize the most. Her great ambition is 
to lay a strong and broad foundation 
for a mighty naval power, which may 
enable her to divide with her parent the 
empire of the ocean. This is best done 
by whatever increases her commercial 
tonnage.” P. 56. 
There are also historical matters, 
relative to statisticks, in this useful 
and well-digested Work. 


127. A Commentary on the Treaties 
entered into between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, and kis most Faithful Majesty, 

sagned at Londo, the 88th of July 
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18175 between his Britannic Majesty 
and his Catholic Majesty, signed at 
Madrid, the 23d of September 1817; 
and between his Britannic Majesty and 
his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands, signed at the Hague, the 4th of 
May, 1818; for the purpose of prevent- 
ing their subjects from engaging in 
any illicit Traffickin Slaves. By Ro- 
bert Thorpe, Esg. LL, D. 8vo. pp. 
60. Longman and Co. 

WHEN the proposition for abo- 
lishing the Slave-Trade came before 
the publick in a serious form, it was 
never considered that the means of 
this country for effecting so desirable 
an object did not exceed a certain 
limit, unless we chose to risqué the 
perilous hazard of universal warfare. 
Of the treatment of slaves by the 
South American Portuguese, Lieu- 
tenant Shilliber’s Narrative, and other 
books, sadly convince us; but since 
Mr. Methuen’s famous Treaty, the 
commerce of Portugal has been of 
the first moment to Great Britain. 
Government has therefore somewhat 
compromised the question of the Abo- 
lition; conceiving, and we think with 
justice, that universal war would not 
carry the point; only add to it the 
murder of numerous Europeans, and 
weaken our national resources, with- 
out essentially relieving the poor Afri- 
cans. Weknow that the Slave-Trade 
is impolitic and abominable; but we 
also know, that the sale of prisoners 
of war is an antient custom, aud that, if 
it did not exist, they would probably 
be put to the sword. The profit of 
the Slave-Trade is immense, says Dr. 
Thorpe, and of course the tempta- 
tions to it not to be overcome. Ia 
short, the civilization of Africa seems 
to us the grand method of affecting a 
point, which force cannot alone com- 
mand. We beg to express our high- 
est respect for the principles which 
have instigated Dr. Thorpe to make 
this animated and well-written appeal: 
he will, no doubt, candidly construe 
our meaning, and do us the justice to 
believe that we most cordially join 
him in his excellent wishes, though 
we do not see, that the measure is 
practicable by the means already em- 
ployed, or by any simply depeudent 
upon force. 


128. The Days of Harold, a Metrical 
Tale. By Jobn Benjamin Rogers, 


, 8vo. pp. 406. Newman and Co. : 
WE 
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CWE can recommend Mr. Rogers's 
‘Poem; ‘as possessing much merit, and 
‘frequently delineating important aod 
‘Joleresting pictures of antient man- 
~bers ; among these he has selected, in 

od taste, a famous account of our 
Bichard Ceaur de Lion attacking a 
castle; which, as possessing much cu- 
riosity, we extract; only, for the sake 
of room reducing the account to 
plain prose. See p. 47. 

The castle was surrounded with 
wide and deep ditches, ‘ with banks 
high without.’ The only entrance 
vas oy a strait causeway, terminated 
by a drawbridge. Double chains were 
drawo over the gate, which was 
guarded by no fewer than fifty por- 
ters. Slings and mangonels were 
used-in projecting missiles, by the be- 
sieged, and the favour duly returned 
by the enemy. Richard advanced on 
the causeway, preceded by ten ser- 
jeants, picked men, each carrying 
their pavaches (large shields, demi- 
cylindrical) to cover the royal per- 
son; filing off, on either side whea 
they came to the gate, 

* Himself as a giant 
The chains in two hew.” 


His horse was then killed under him ; 
bat, on foot, he rushed forward into 
the castle; and began cutting down 
the Saracens. His men outside, think- 
ing him taken, rushed forward in 


tage, and forced their passage. They 
found Richard fighting on the plat- 
form of the hall; and secured the 


conquest. 

Our limits will not allow us to do 
justice to this poem; but we can 
truly say, that the whole is good, 
the ideas not common-place, the style 
full of spirit, the incidents numerous, 
and of good effect; many passages 
very fine; some of the very highest 
character. 


129. Illustrations of Affection, with 
other Poems. By G. H. Toulmin, 
Longman and Co, 12mo. pp. 156. 


_ WE. have been pleased with the 
amiable Muse of Mr. Toulmin. He 
appears to be, not what an adult 
schoolboy writing verses is, but a man 
of soul, as a poet ought to be; and 
when he has more studied precision 
and ideas of effect, we think that he 
will successfully rival many of high 
pame. ' 
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Every ro héard of fhé'fo- 
mous national song, the “ God faye 
the King” of Switzerland. We tcay- 
scribe an imitation of it, as afayaur- 
able specimen of Mr, .Toulmin's 
powers.— 
The Swiss Song, 
imitated. 
** Oh! when shall I see, now ‘distant 
from me, 
The sweet blooming bowers 
Of infancy’s hours ; : 
The scenes of my youth, affection, and 
truth, 
Our snow-piled mountains, 
The chrystalline fountains, 
Our valleys of freedom, the pride of 


(Rantz des Var 


svi Fi 


the earth! 
Oh! when shall 1 be, Helvetia, with 
thee ?— 
The clime of my sires—the land of my 
birth. 


“‘ Dear objects of love, wherever I rove, 
My father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother— 

And her lov’dso well, the young Isabelle, 
Memory’s fond treasures, 
Of infantile pleasures, 

In valleys of freedom, the pride of the 


earth! 
Oh! when shall I be, Helvetia, with 
thee ?— 
The clime of my sires—the land of my 
birth.”” 


We quote such songs with sincere 
pleasure. The noble sentiment aod 
national glory dependent upon them 
are beyoud calculation. Infinite have 
been the loyalty and bravery created 
by ‘* God save the King,” aod Thom- 
son’s famous conclusion of the Masque 
of Alfred, *“* Rule Britannia ;” and, 
in our opinion, the musick of both 
is sublime. We do not know the 
tune of the “ Rantz des Vaches.” 
The “ Amour des pay,” has never 
been, as we know, naturally explain- 
ed. It is strongest in poorest coun- 
tries; they are — mountain- 
ous and picturesque. The impres- 
sions are therefore strong, and, as 
usual, the association of ideas with 
— objects indelible. The ha- 

its of the inhabitants are simple and 
pastoral, and therefore natural and 
pleasing. 


130. The Minstrel of the Glen, and other 
Poems. ~ By Henry Stebbing, bve. 
pp. 137. Longman and Co. 

IN Imitations of the Old Ballad the 
real charm is forgottea—tbe siswpli- 
city of the manner, and the depend- 

ence 
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endé pon itcident of a ‘kind, lly 
Soeiet fet the effect. The dabattots 
nfttaphet and’ figure, but not fall- 
ing da°as a ‘mode of expression, only 
in thé “way of simile. Poetry (says 
Di Bos) ought to read in prose as 
métaphorical nonsense. 

"Mr. Stebbing’s effusions are those 
of a ingenious young man, Very re- 
putable to his talents. But we 
trust that Mr. Stebbing will not con- 
sider us as speaking with reference to 
him, when we say, that we believe it 
an error in education to make Poetry 
so much an object of pursuit, It 
has been observed of numerous pupils 
of the great public schools, that they 
can write Latin verses and nothing 
else: having no mind. Essay writ- 
ing, founded upon reading, and ideas, 
is far more useful; and among men 
whose minds are so stored, poetry is 
merely a Jeud’esprit. In short, pro- 
perly speaking, the great Poets do not 
write in verse, because they will write 
poetry, but because they will adopt an 
eligible form of conveying the senti- 
ments of a department of mind, purely 

oeticalinstructure. The modern plan 
is to study the setting, and then take 
such diamonds as can be found for the 

urpose; whereas the true plan is to 
beve first the mine, and then complete 
thé display. It is absurd to set up the 
banking-house first ,and then collect the 
stock ; but the Abbé du Bos properly 
ndtés, that a peculiar turo of mind is es- 
sential to poetry, and fit for nothing 
else, if it be intended for immortality. 


131. Annual Report of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, for the Recovery of Per- 
sons apparently drowned or dead. 1819. 
8vo. pp. 93. Nichols and Son. 


THIS Report presents a very va- 
luable mass of important evidence 
concerning the best Methods of Re- 
storing Suspended Animation; and 
the book ought to be in the hands of 
every Medical man in the kingdom. 
We, however, whose concern is lite- 
rary, may continue to entertain the 
most sanguine hopes, that the exer- 
tions of this philanthropic lostitution 
will ultimately lead to discoveries of 
incalculable value. It appears from 


p. 35, that Life has been restored 
ter submersion for twenty minutes! 
e trust that Galvanism will finally 

prove a powerful aid in the necessary 
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practice ; aud we are of opinion, fhat | 
the use of the super-oxygenized gare, 
as nitric oxide, may, pay Ki wo 


powers of excitement, be of superior - 
utility to inflation with atmosphe- 
ric air. It appears by the statement 
that no less than Two Hundred and 
Fifty-eight Lives have been preserved 
during the last year: but we are far 
from thinking that experiments for 
the renovation of suspended exist- 
ence have yet been made to the fullest 
extent; and we think that a high- 
road to fame might be thus presented 
to Medical skill, under the sanction 
of this excellent Institution. 


132. A Letier to the Right Hon. Lord 
Erskine, on such parts of his “Armata” 
as relate to Corn and Wool; in which 
Restrictions on Importation, with their 
effects on Commerce and Agriculture, 
and the situation of the Labouring 
Classes, are considered. By Philopa- 
tria. 8vo. pp. 47. Longman and Co, 
THE unexpected results of the 

Peace seem to have placed Commerce 
and Agriculture in the ‘situation of 
two victims, whose bowels are ex- 
posed for the purpose of deducing 
prognostications, which may suggest 
or assist salutary public measures. 
We, however, have no faith in such 
ethnical vanities; and much doubt 
the wisdum of attempting to direct 
circumstances, instead of being con- 
tented with following and improving 
them. 

Restriction of importation of raw 
materials, which may be afterwards 
exported in the form of wrought 
goods, has neyer, so far as we know, 
been deemed an eligible measure. If 
a pound of Swedish iron, price six- 
pence, be introduced here, and again 
exported in a wrought form for two 
shillings, it is plain, that the remain- 
ing eighteen pence goes to repay Bri- 
tish capital and industry. If there- 
fore we prohibit the importation, in 
order to augment the price of our 
own iron, we are evidently dismissing 
numerous foreign customers, who 
contributed to the support of» oar 
population, and are enriching the 
home-capitalist, at the expence of our 
already suffering poor. Thus far 
such a mode of ‘legislation would be 
partial and tyrannical. It would also 
cramp the manufactures ; and probi- 
bit time and industry from making its 

utmost 
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ulmost return; we do not see how the 
perc pel can, with even decency, be 

upon to aid speculation er mo- 
nopaly, or meddle with markets. The 
fatal necessity of its interference, on 
account of the revenue, often occasions 
serious mischief; and we think that 
we are clear in supposing, that were 
the importation of foreign wool re- 
stricted, the farmer might gain one 
shilling and the poor losetwo. As 
foreign wool could not be imported 
unless it could be sold again with pro- 
fit, which profit is an absolute addi- 
tion to the national wealth as com- 
ing from abroad, not a home trans- 
fer, we think that such restriction 
would be nationally injurious; would 
be taxing the home consumer to 
make up the loss; and diminishing 
the grandest benefit of commerce, the 
conversion of simple time and indus- 
try into money. Even conceding the 
fact, which we do not, that English 
wool is thus depreciated in its sale 
price, we believe that the sum total 
of the loss is far below that of the 
profit gained by permitting the im- 
portation of the foreign wool. Of 
course, it would be only desiring the 
Legislature to take five shillings from 
the manufacturer to give one to the 
farmer. We see nothing else in such 
a measure but defalcation of the re- 
venue, diminution of capital, and 
augmentation of pauperism, without 
the prospect therefore of ultimate be- 
nefit to the agriculturist. 

We beg to profess the highest re- 
spect for the noble Lords Erskine and 
Sheffield; they confer honour on the 
Nation: but wedo not think. that they 
see the general cupidity, now preva- 
lent, of making fortunes speedily, as 
tending to produce coalitions, in or- 
der to drive the Legislature into par- 
tial measures. We are well acquaint- 
ed with the woollen manufacture; 
and we know it to be true that, ac- 
cording to our Author, 


“Fine British wool made into cloth 
by itself, from its flimsy texture, rough- 
ness, and want of body, would not meet 
with a market any where.” P, 17. 


Persuade, if you please, the home 
consumer to use only cloth made of 
English wool, if you think that the’ 
farmer suffers, and you will not thus 
injure the poor; but donotattempt, by 
injudicious restrictions, to close our 
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access to the foreign market—to murs, 
der the trade by Ate abe <siqunia 

Thus far our own opinions, as, to, 
the bearing of the question io.a ge-,, 
neral view ; but we never did.u 
stand, that an idea could id anda 
entertained of prohibiting importa, 
tion of raw materials, unless there was 
a superfluity of the article at home, 
We should agree to the principle of 
impeding the introduction of coals 
for instance, as the French would of 
wines, but certainly nothing that our 
manufactures or poor could re-export 
with profit. 

The pamphlet is well written ; and 
founded, as all such books ought to 
be, upon a suitable collection of data. 
One we shall quote from p. 10. 

* Every pound of wool imported from 
Spain (which is what our wool-growers 
complain of) costs in taxes there, in 
freight, insurance, and a small dusy here, 
from fifteen pence to eighteen pence; and 
this must be much more than sufficient 
to protect our farmer in that article.” 


Indeed, the House of Commons ad- 
mitted that no part of the agricul. 
tural distress was occasioned by the 
price of wool. 

For our own parts, firmly beliey- 
ing that the private interests of the 
parties are always sufficient securities 
to the Nation in matters of trade, we 
fully agree in the wisdom of their 
motto, * Let us alone;” Noli me 
tungere; and we sincerely compas- 
sionate commerce on account of the 
numerous surgical operations with 
which its unfortunate person is me- 
naced. But, while it can walk on its 
own legs, without rickety weakness, 
we shall never recommend the use of 
legislative irons. Excessive profits 
occasioned by the War are at the 
bottom ofall this fidgety restlessness. 
We know that 50 to 100 per cent. was, 
during the War, a common profit to 
the farmer. What the price of land 
and rents were during that period 
we also well know. The profits of 
the tradesman, in respect to foreign 
trade, were far inferior, as will ap 
pear from the following statement. 


“ From the. great expenditure of Bri- 
tish money, in different parts of Europe, 
in subsidies, and in maintaining troops, 
the rate of exchange was greatly 
this country: in Spain, Portugal, and. 
Sicily, frequently from 30 to 40 per cent. 
If the English merchant sent woollen, 
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oods to these countries, which cost him 
hee d, atid’ sold them for 707. or 751. 
av'#ith that 702 or 75/. he could buy 
i-DPapen London for 105/. or 1102, he 
feblided'a fair profit. The exchange, in 
faet,sreduced ‘the price of our manufac- 
turesj:to: the consumers of them, in 
those places, one third ; and consequent- 
ly enabled the manufacturer of them at 
heme to give the farmer higher prices 
for*his corn and his wool, in the same 
proportion. In the other parts of Europe 
it had the same effect to a certain ex- 
tent. But with the Peace our foreign 
expenditure ceased, and the exchange be- 
came more equal.”” Pp. 14, 15. 

In short, suppose Sir Joshua ~—. 
nolds painted a picture which would 
sell abroad for 5001. provided that he 
used foreign colours, and that such 
colours cost him 5/. would it be right 
to stop the return of 4902. in remu- 
neration of his labour, an accession 
to the.general stock of the nation, in 
order that an English colourman 
might obtain 10/. for colours, and the 
picture be only saleable athome? We 
merely state such a case, not that the 
fact exists of any such inferiority of 
manufacture. 

We have gone to these lengths from 
the best motives; viz. to deprecate 
these battles between commerce and 
agriculture. The War wasa famous 
dashing customer to both, a very ex- 
pensive fellow, a true officer, most 
gallant and most luxurious; but he 
is now retired on half-pay to the 
country, with. a grand cross of the 
Bath, and is grown stingy. 


133. The Commemoration of Handel, 
the Second Edition; and other 
Poems; to which is added, a Pro- 
spectus of a Translation of Virgil, 
partly original, and partly altered from 
Dryden and Pitt, with Specimens. By 
John Ring. 8vo. pp. 166, 

WE have somewhere read or heard 
of a gentleman, who resided in a 
country village, and, during his walks, 
had his attention inevitably attracted 
by a kind.of Will Wimble, whom he 
cheneeed every day fishing on or 
about one part of a river. He left 
the country for the East Indies, re- 
turned in about twenty years; re-vi- 
sited the village, and, to his singular 
surprise, saw his old acquaintance, 
still fishing on the same spot. With 
somewhat similar feeliogs we recog- 
nize this book. Twenty years ago 
we enjoyed, not ill-naturedly, Mr. 
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Ring's y “* Stink-pot of Ditera- 
ton” hovied against the Edinburgh 
Critics for a very trifling) witticism 
concerning him; and, now, again, im 
1819, we find him inveighing againet 
the Monthly Reviewers. We speak 
not in censure. Weknow Mr; Ring; 
and we know some: of his intimate 
friends, men of high celibrity in life; 
and we know that he is highly esteem- 
ed and respected. We wish, for his 
own sake, to see this irritability ia 
print corrected. 

The first Poem is the Commemo- 
ration of Handel; and we most cor- 
dially join in Mr. Ring's happy idea, 
** Not massy piles of monumental stone;' 
His memory claims, but numbers like Aid 


own ; 
Hence form'd the monarch his. resolve, 
to raise > 
The noble shrine of everlasting praise.” 
We have heard the following anec- 
dote of Handel, from a deceased gen- 
tleman, who well knew him. He in- 
vited a friend to dine with him, the in- 
genious, but needy Author * who cow- 
piled the words of The Messiah—an 
admirable selection. The reom in 
which they sat was a back parlour, to 
which a closet with a window was 
annexed. Here was a harpsichord. 
Handel placed a pint of port before 
his friend: but retired frequently to 
the closet, exclaiming, “‘ 1 have de 
tought,” [thought]. It occurred so 
often that his friend was induced to 
peep through the key-hole. He saw 
Handel, lifting to his lips a glass of 
wine, evidently hoarded for its rich 
flavour, and then carefully concealing 
the bottle. The Author’s remuner- 
alion for the words of The Messiah 
was, if we recollect rightly, one gui- 
nea. Handel was a German, and epi- 
curism is there national. The 
Foundling Hespital received from this 
Jupiter of the musical gods an or- 
gan, and a benefaction of 10,299/.; 
and the profit arising to various cha- 
rities from the performance of bis 
Messiah, since its publication to the 
present, is probably little less than. 
100,000/. Its services to the cause 
of Piety in the way of impression can- 
not be inferior. The Messiah is one 
continued Schechinah—one unceasing 
* blaze of Glory.” 
We shall not quote more from Mr. 
Ring’s Work, as in fact it is only an 
* He communicated the anecdote to 
my friend, — 
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Avanbcourier, to preparethe way for 
a Dranslation of Virgil, partly origi- 
nal, and partly altered from Dryden 
and Pitt,for which Mr. Ring solicits a 
subscription. Weare happy tosee that 
it is must respectably patronized; and, 
although persuaded that no English 
rhymes can transfuse the majesty of 
the Roman Hexameters to them- 
selves, and that every translation in 
every Janguage must only consist of 
the story of the Eneid, not of the 
Poem of Virgil, yet we heartily join 
in. the opinion of the Bishop of St. 
David's, that the Work is eminent for 
“ conciseness of expression, well- 
measured versification, and correct 
rhymes;” and of Mr. Maurice, that 
“ the versification is uncommonly 
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ginal closely adhered to, w: tao 
version being too literal and servile? 





P. 107. me should add, tha& the 
alin verses of Mr. Ring are.clegant} 
and shew his classical coldwmenter us 


134. General View of the Public Fundé 
ed Debt of Great Britain, as it stood 
on the 5th of January 1819. Lathes 
graphed by Charles M, Willich. 

WE notice this Broad Sheet on two 
accounts ; first, as we believe, it is 
the first application of the Art of Li- 
thography to large tables of figures ; 
and secondly, as Mr. Willich’s ar- 
rangement of the Funded Debt is new 
and perspicuous. 


It appears by this statement that the 
Total Annual Charge for the Debt of Great eat acta £29,934,294 12 6 


land, on 5th January, 1819, was ........ 
Sittking Fund... 2.2. ccccce cvcccccscessccce 


Recaputulation : 


cecseeeeee 15,815,003 14 104 





£45,749,298 7 44 





Debt unredeemed, and due to the Public Creditor........#791,867,313 18  @§ 


Amount in the Names of the Com- 


missioners for the Reduction of > 103,449,672 15 0 


the National Debt ....:.... 


Debt cancelled by Redemption of 25,502,098 1 9 


haem atemids aided 
Debt transferred for Life Annuities 


4,895,146 0 0 





133,846,911 16 9 
Debt cancelled and Funds thereof} 255,790,138 5 2h 


charged with New Loans ...... 





Toei Réduction of Debt. ... cccs cc cece ccccccccce 


Total Pablie Debt as originally funded ...........+.---£1,181,504,364 0 7% 


veeeee oe389,637,050 1 115 





We shall be glad to see a new edition of this Statement, with the very 
important Alterations occasioned by the new Budget. 


135.» Physiological and Medical Re- 
searches into the Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of Gravel. By F. Ma- 
gendie, M.D. of Paris, Ke. Sc. &e. 
Translated by a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. avo. pp. 102. 
Longman and Co. 


THE French have got a happy 
plan of exhibiting medical works, di- 
vested of technical forms, and highly 
instructive to all classes of persons. 
This is an admirable specimen.—it 
seems, that high living, which implies 
animal food, and other matters con- 
taining azote, has in sedentary per- 
svas, a tendency to produce this dis- 
ease. 


_ “Tf this kind of food be taken in con- 
siderable quantity without much action 


of the muscular organs, azote becomes 
abundant in the system, from those or: 
gans not appropriating to themselves the 
nutritive matter, and is directed to the 
kidneys, the principal emunctory of 
azote; it is there transformed into uric 
acid, and tends to the production of 
gravel.” P.25. ‘“ The grand caution- 
ary process is for all persons who use 
animal food largely, to drink a consider- 
able portion of watery (not vinous) li- 
quids, It seems that animal food dimi-: 
nisbes the action of the kidneys, and» 
the quantity of urine, while at the same. 
time, it increases the proportion of urie 
acid, A vegetable diet is a strong pre- 
ventive.” Pp. 28,29. 

We think this tract, and that of 
Mr. Johnsou’s on Gout, invaluable ac- 
quisitions to all persons sabject to 
either of the diseases in question. 


136, 
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upon the Source of Posi- 
By J. W. Polidori, 
54. 


MST, Kimenes; the Wreath; and other 
»cich) Poems. By the same Author. pp. 169. 
“oly > 8yoe Longman and Co. 


‘ crarly in bis Fupesaphy of the Human 


-/ IT is very well observed by Stew- 


‘Mind, that general consent has long 


ceased to attempt the definition of | 


various properties, because they are, 
in fact, elementary. Pain is known 
to be no more thana perception given 
‘to the creature to induce it to ward 
‘off evil, which might be injurious to 
‘its existence, nor pleasure avy other 
than a positive stimulus. to prevent 
negligence of self-preservation by 
making life agreeable. These are 
simple qualities, various, according to 
the ergan to which they are attached ; 
and therefore we are: not to be sur- 
prized, that Dr. Polidori ‘finds: the 
definitions of Pleasure so very unsa- 
tisfactory. His leading argument is, 
in the main, that pleasure is much 
heightened by the imagination; by 
which he does not mean the simple 
truism, but that there are numerous 
pleasures which have no existence in 
nature, bud through the imagination. 
Differing as we do, from him by be- 
lieving, that every pleasure has its 
source in the elementary property at- 


dached to the organ, by which such 
pleasure is rendered perceptible, it is 


impossible not to allow that Dr. Po- 
lidori has given us the opinions of 
Locke, Burke, and various great wri- 
ters. There is much depth in the fol- 
lowing passage, ‘p. 25. 

‘¢ Pleasure is never present except 
when the imagination acts. If we s#k 
present pleasure, we take to the bottle 
to opium, [we do not think there is pre- 
sent pleasure in taking physick] to danc- 
ing, or yield to enthusiasms, the mere 
ravings of folly; all of which have but 
one action upon the mind—that of ba- 
nishing reason, and. letting the pic- 
tures ‘of the imagination pass rapidly 
before us.”” 


“". Dr..P. then proceeds with infinite 


patience to sift all the pleasures 
through his sieve, and enumerates the 
Various abstract - pleasures arising 
from Novel-reading, &c. &c. and ends 
with, “* The Pleasure of Ministers !” 
which he. says. is gelling rich. We 
do not like. to sce philosophical 
beoks encumbered with railing. We 
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think that no poet of the History of 
England will, be appreciated by:pos- 
terity. more than, that. under the 

resent Administration; for it will not 
e easy to raise the.national power 
and glory to a greater elevation at 
any period. R aHel 

Dr. Polidori’s Poems are. written 
mostly in the dramatick}style. Xi- 
menes is the bests andi the Author 
often improves upon common. known 


‘passages. Thus, speaking of. the 


Christians in the Holy L 
St. Paul's figure : 
** Do they yet keep their souls 
In faith’s well-burnish’d armour,” Pi 48. 
And again, the line in Douglas) 
“And Heaven then granted’ what’ my 
Sire denied. ie 
This Dr. Polidori emends this: 
“Has Heaven then granted, what. my 
soul desired ?” . 
And he very judiciously makes it 
the exclamation of a female, chin- 
deep in the mire of love, if we may 
so denominate that kind of ity «which 
runs people into scrapes and troubles. 
Upon the whole, we think Dr. 
Polidori to be a writer of strong 
mind and powerful talents; but de- 
lighting iu play, more than work: 
therefore not doing justice to bis real 
pretensions. 


» be uses 


138. Principles and Practices of pre- 
tended Reformersin Church and State. 
By Arthur H. Kenney, D. D, Dean 
of Achonry, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 8vo. pp. 438. Ri- 
vington and Co, 

WE have often had occasion to re- 
mark the exceeding arrogance of per- 
sons peculiarly valuing themsel ves up- 
on a more zealous profession of religion 
than their neighbours. In the minds of 
those persons, an interest taken in the 
contents of the Holy Bible confers a 
patent of nobility; aud this they ex- 
hibit by the most supercilious treat- 
ment of their betters and equals, who 
are all, asthey pretend, “ inimersed 
in sin.” We have known somé of 
them, with the most imperious dog- 
matism, clevate Romaine over Paley: 
and the only consolation is, ‘that in 
the end such persons find no society 
but in those of their own persuasion. 
As to ourselves, we ‘are disgusted at 
the Bible being converted into Cock- 
er’s Arithmetick, and Holiness being 
made a matter of trade, We think 

“that 
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that the Author: of Bertram has ac- 
curately pourtrasyed the misery oc- 
casioned io private life, by Caivinis- 
tically limiting the Divine attribute 
of benevolence, and introducing a 
priestcraft, as domineering and offi- 
cious as the Holy Inquisition. Sci- 
ence, which delights to exhibit the 
Glory of God in the grand discove- 
ries of high mind, places these opi- 
nionated worthies among the of roAAce 
who figure away in Debating Socie- 
ties. Unfortunately, knowledge of 
the world is, in a general view, a rare 
qualification, or these persons would 
lave no success. But were their cuon- 
duct simply confined to dupery of in- 
dividuals it might be only warning to 
others, but Dean Kenney here shows, 
that the Bibleis now made, and has be- 
fore been made, an hypocritical cloak 
for the villanies of traitors. His book 
isnot a mere declamation. It is are- 
_ series of Historical Extracts, 
uminously displayed, and brought 
down from Calvin, as ** The founder 
of Rebellion,” through Hugh Peters 
and others, all stalkiog in procession, 
like the kingly ghosts in Macbeth, 
WHR, wness. » holding a lvook- 
ing-glass, the last. The addresses of 
this kind of persons, both civil and 
religious, are, however, made to 
classes who do pot possess mind; and 
know no more of the meaning of the 
word, than of Greek. Their know- 
ledge dues not extend beyond the in- 
cendiary publications purposely placed 
beforethem. They cannot, like gentle- 
men, investigate asubject. Therefore, 
to the best part of society, respectable 
and thinking people, we cordially re- 
commend the worthy Dean’s elabo- 
rate aud useful work. We speak not 
from party-principles. We cousider 
the safety of property, and the hap- 
piness of private life, to be deeply in- 
Volved in this question; nor can we 
see how the affairs of the kingdom of 
Reaven can properly be placed in 
the hands of persons who altend solely, 
like the fallen angels, to sedition, and 
ulterly reject the Christian duty of 
submission to authority, At least 
we are certain, that treason is bu 
Virtue; and we are equally certain, 
that universal ruin would attend the 
plans of its insane advocates. Dr. 
Jobason said, that patriotism was the 
last refuge of a scoundrel, and we 
kovuw from guod authority that some 
Gent. Maa, June, 1819. 
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of these popular gerittemen gre mea 
who have been actually Riliggied, or 
driven out of society for peculiar abo- 
minations. The party is compésed of 
the feces of character; ewinming 
down the stream with their-very cle- 
ver titled demagogue, and! crying, 
** See, brother, how we pippiasswim.” 
But let us give them some soudd ad- 
vice in a charitable form. » There 
never was a time when more efforts 
were made for the guod of the people 
than there are at present, or less oc- 
casion to complain of rank or station, 
or any country wore free than Eng- 
land, or which contains a larger por- 
tion of rogues, or finds better pro- 
vision for them. They therefore fare 
well in it; and much better than they 
would, if their designs were executed. 
The military would then take the 
gains to themselves. At least, from 
lmpatience of anarchy, this has al- 
ways been the case in preceding 
times, and, we presume, would hap- 
pen again. Of one thing, however, 
we are cerlain, if they aspersed the 
military in the manner they do, the 
most sacred and honourable persons 
(as the Dean knows they do), there 
would not then be that law which 
now protects them from the horse- 
whip. . The very constitution, there- 
fore, which they wish to overthrow, 
is the sole preservative of their per- 
sons from assault, and of their means 
of exercising their calumpious voca- 
tion, They ought therefore to “ let 
well alone.” 


139. A Series of Letters on the Circu- 
lating Medium of the British Isles ; 
addressed to the Editor of the Reyat 
Cornwall Gazette, and originally pub- 
lished in the Numbers of that Paper 
Jor November 28—December 12—and 
December 19, 1816: wherein is laid 
before the Public a Plan for a Gene- 
ral Reformation of the present vicious 
System of the Currency on a principle 
that, with entire deference to its deei- 
sion, the Writer hopes wili appear, on 
consideration, at once safe, simple, and 
ag 8vo. pp. 47. Printed at 

raro: for F. Sbhoberl. ' 
The substance of these Letters hay- 
ing been already given in sume of our 
Jate Numbers; it remaius only to say 
hat they have been so favourably re- 
ceived by maoy intelligent persons, 
that the Writer has been induced to 
revise thew, aud publish them in 
& sepa- 
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n separate aid more commodious 
form. 

.r ewe .*. Supplementary Letters” 
have since been published by the same 
agthorys:“ wherein certain objec- 
tions, te which the Counters, as pro- 
pesed ia the former Letters, were 
open, are entirely removed, and no 
femptation in any possible fluctuation 
of the relative value of the precious 
metals is left to the Melter or Expor- 
ter on the one hand, or to the Coiner 
on the other, excepting by imitations 
in less pure metals, for the detection 
of which an easy method is suggested. 
Containing, also, some observations on 
the General Principles of Currency— 
the Bank of Englaud—the Restric- 
tioo Act—aad on the before-suggested 
Establishment in London of a State 
Bullion Bank, and of Branch State 
Bullion Banks in the Provinces.” 


140. A Letter addressed to the Right 
Hon, Robert Peel, &e. Ye. late Chair- 

, man of the Committee of Secrecy, ap- 
pointed to consider of the State of the 
Bank of England, with reference to the 
Expediency of the Resumption of Cash 
Payments ut the Period fixed by Law. 
By Samuei Turner, Esy. F. RS. 
Svo. pp. 88. Asperne. 


_ AN excellent pamphlet, by an Ex- 
Director of the Bank; well worthy 
the attention of the Legislature and 
the Publick in general. 


141. Practical Observations on the Me- 
dieal Powers of the most celebrated 
Mineral Waters, and of the various 
modes of Bathing, intended for the use 
of Invalids. By Patrick Mackenzie, 
M.D. Licentiate of the Royal College 
ef Physicians, Loudon, &c. Fe. Bvo. 
pp. i151. Burgess and Hill. 


WE have examined this little Work 
with much care by the tests of our 
experience, aud may safely call it a 
compilation of much utility. The infor- 
mation is generally selected from the 
best writers ou the subject, especially 
Saunders, Currie, and Buchan, and 
from much valuable matter that has 
been loosely diffused. It is professed- 
ly simplified for the intuition of those 
who are io the babit of visiting wa- 
tering-places, and deserves a place 
on the shelf of every matron of for- 
tune in the country. 


142. Remarks on the Treatment of some of 
the most prevalent varieties of Inflam- 
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mation of the Eye; with Cases. By 
Thomas Whateley, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 8vo. pp. 
32. Callow. 


MR. WHATELY has written an 
useful book on Opthalmics in their 
first stages. He advises genera! bleed- 
ing, conjoined with local warm fomen- 
tations, and calomel purgatives: he 
entirely deprecates the employment of 
irritant and astringent applications, 
as mercurial ointment, solution of 
ceruse, and of opium. His theory is 
well defended by numerous cases. Io 
the relaxed state of inflammation, he 
admits the utility of slightly astringent 
colivrea; and we must confess that 
we have seen instances where the use 
of irritant means seemed inevitable, 
but a limitation of the practic: merits 
our entire approbation. We wish to 
suggest a mode of counteracting ia- 
flainmation, which has heen very un- 
deservedly neglected,—the practice of 
Setons in the temporal muscle. It was 
formerly discovered by the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Jenner; and in his experience, 
and that of many medical friends con- 
versant with it, it proved eminently 
successful, The cicatrix lefi, which is 
the apparent objection, with proper 
subjection of the granulating surface, 
is scarcely perceptible. 


143. Strictures on a Pamphlet, entitled 
“ Reflections, containing the Expedi- 
ency of a Council of the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome te- 

- ing holden with a view to accommodate 
Religious Differences. By the Rev. 
S. Wix, 4. MM. F.R.A.S.’ By the 
Rev. H.C, O'Donnoghue, A. AM. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, &e. &e. 


“ RELIGIOUS feuds,” says Gib- 
bon, “ are implacable ;” at least we 
are certain, that nothing but a com- 
mon interest can unite them. Mr. 
O’Donnoghue charges Mr. Wix with 
softening Popery, and censuring Pro- 
testantism occasionally, in order to 
effect his design. To bring mankind 
to uniform sentiment on religious sub- 
jects, always reminds us of Charles V. 
and the old story of the watches. For 
our parts, we acquit Mr. Wix of any 
thing like a direliction of principle, 
and evil inteation. Mr. Donnoghue, 
who writes powerfully, need not be 
alarmed. The Catholicks will unite 
with no religionists of any opposite 
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Camaripcz, May 21.—The examina- 
tion of Tyrwhi’s Hebrew Scholarship 
commenced on Wenesday se’nnight. The 
candidates were, Mr. Skinner, of Jesus ; 
Mr. Hodgson, of Trinity; Mr. Attwood, 
Mr. Prendergast, aud Mr, Alt, of Pem- 
broke Hall. They all acquitted them- 
selves iu a manner highly creditable, and 
obtained the approbation of the several 
learned examiners; vis. Dr. Lloyd, the 
Hebrew professor; Mr. Lee, the Arabic 
professor; Mr. Leeson, and Mr. Ward. 
The successful candidate was Mr. Alt, 
who was unanimously elected on Monday 
last. 

Oxrorv, May 29.—On Thursday the 
Prize Compusitions were adjudged to the 
following Gentlemen :— 

The Cuancerror’s Three Prizes. Eng- 
lish Essay—*‘ Tue characteristic Differences 
of Greek and Latin Poetry.”—S, Rickards, 
B. A. feilow of Oriel college. 

Latin Essay—* Quenam fuerint preci- 
pué in Causa, quod Roma de Carthagine 
triumphavit ?”?— Alexander Macdonnell, 
B. A. siudent of Christ Church. 

Latin Verses—“ Syracuse.” —Hon. Ed- 
ward G. S. Stanley, gentleman commoner 
of Christ Church, 

Sir Rocer Newpicate’s Prize. —English 
Verse—* The Iphigenia of Timanthes,”— 
Henry John Urquhart, fellow of » * col- 
lege. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford. Their subjects are the Three 
Creeds ; the Trinity ; and the Divinity of 
Christ. By the Rev. Dr. Nargs. 

An Historical and Critical enquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, with remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s new 
translation. By Joun Wittram Wuit- 
taxer, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 8vo. 

Discourses and Dissertations, by the 
Rev. Dr. Booxer, vicar of Dudley. The 
profits of the publication are intended to 
be applied towards re-building the author's 
parish Church, now almost completed. 

A new edition of Sermons consolatory 
on the loss of Friends. 

The Greek of the Polyglott Grammar 
(in 10 Languages), by the Rev, F. Noran. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels of 
various dimensions and styles, consisting 
of Plans, Elevations, and Sections, with 
estimates ; also some Designs for Altars, 
Pulpits, and Steeples. By W. F. Pocock, 
Architect. 

The History and Autiquities of the Pa- 
rish of Edmonton, co. Middlesex, with a 
correct Map of the Parish, and many 
other Engravings and Wood-cuts, By 
Wituam Rosinsok, F. 8. A. Author of 


‘ 
? 


the History and Antiquities of Toitetem, 
Middlesex. 

An Abridgment of Blackstone's coms 
mentaries, by the late J. Girroam , 

Part XIV. of Asrin’s Systematic Ate 
lysis of Universal History, 

Letters on the events which have passed 
in France since the Revolution in 1815. 
By Heven Maria Wittias, 8vo. 

Some Account of the Life of Lady Rus- 
sell, by the Editor of Mad. du Deffand’s 
Letters ; with Letters from Lady Russell 
to her Husband, Lord Russell, &c. &c. 

A Sketch of a Tour io the Highlands of 
Scotland, through Perthshire, Argyleshire, 
and Invernesshire, in the Autumn of 1818; 
= ao Account of the Caledonian Canal, 

vo. 

Geometrical Problems, deducible from 
the first six books of Euclid’s Elements, 
arranged and solved. With an Appendix, 
containing the Elements of Plane Trigono- 
metry. For the use of the younger Stu- 
dents. By the Rev. M, Brann, B.D. Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from the Treatises of Hephea- 
tion, Herman, and Porson, By Taomas 
Wess, 8vo. 

A Translation of Chaussier’s Work on 
Counter-poisons, pointing out the most 
effectual Remedies in cases of Poisoning. 
By J. Murray. 

The Siege of Carthage, a new and not 
condemned Historical Tragedy, in five 
acts; to which is affixed an interesting 
appeal to the Publick, and other mater 
connected with the Theatres Royal, London. 
By Wicvtam Fitzceratp, jun. 

Narrative of the loss of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Ship Cabalva, 
which was wrecked, on the morning of 
July 7, 1818, upon the Cargados Garra- 
gos Reef, in the Indian Ocean. By C. W. 
Francken, Sixth Officer; to whom the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany presented fifty guineas, and a sex- 
tant, with the Company’s arms and a 
suitable inscription, for his meritorious 
conduct in proceeding from the Cargados 
Reef to the Mauritius in an opeu boat; to 
the speedy arrival of which at that place, 
the early relief and preservation of the 
crew of the late ship Cabalva may mainly 
be attributed. . 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry, 
considered in Select Discourses of the Rev. 
Isaac Barrow, D. D. formerly Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Preparing for Publication : 

A Series of Leuers addressed toa Friend 
upon the subject of the Roman Catholic 
Claims ; considering them as connected 
with the Revolution of 1688, and the Teste 

and 
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8nd Toleration then established. By Mr. 
Srocxpa.e Harpy, of Leicester. 

A Chronological History of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, from the com- 
pounded Text of the Four Holy Evan- 
gelists. By the Rev. R. Waryer. 

Bibliotheca Heraldica. Tne direct ten- 
dency of the proposed publication will be 
to iMustrate the Literary History of British 
Heraldry, from the earliest period to the 
present time, with an explanatory Index, 
alphabetically arranged, It is intended 
to form a Chronological Catalogue of all 
works that have been printed on the He- 
raldry, Genealogy, Nobility, Knighthood, 
Precedence, and Ceremonies of Great Bri- 
tain. 

An improved edition, 4to, of the His- 
tory of Richmond, in the County of York. 
By C. Cranxson, F.S. A. 

The Life of Sir Christopher Wren, kat. 
with a Portrait from an original Picture. 





In answer to enquiries when Mr. Dyer’s 
“ Privileges of the University of Cam- 
bridge” would be ready, we have to 
state, that although a considerable por- 
tion of it is printed, it will not yet be pub- 
lished. Jn his original proposals, he an- 
nounced the work as containing a Chro- 
nological Table of all the Charters (from 
the MSS. of the celebrated Mr. Hare), 
with a Series of the principal Charters 
themselves, comprehending the statutes of 
Elizabeth, and other public instruments 
relating to the University, and intended 
to serve as Fasti, or an authentic Sum- 
mary of Annals, To these (being in La- 
tin) the Editor was to aday:t a Latin Pre- 
face, and to subjoin an English Disserta- 
tion. Emendations also to Mr. Dyer’s 
History of Cambridge, with additional 
Biography, and a Plan for Improvements 
in the Buildings and Grounds about Cam- 
bridge, as formed by Mr.G. Ashby (a well- 
known Cambridge antiquary), formerly 
President of St. John’s, were to be compre- 
hended in his volumes. This latter por- 
tion of the Work Mr. Dyer has extended 
so far beyond his original design, and has 
entered on such a variety of subjects, as 
sufficiently to account for his delay in 
publishing. The work will make 2 vols, 
8vo. as large again as he first intended. 

Boccaccio In Decameront.—This cele- 
brated edition, printed by Valdarfer in 
1471, so celebrated in the annals of Lite- 
rature (see Mr. Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Decameron, vol, Ill. pp. 63 to 65) was 
again sdld by Mr. Evaus, at his house in 
Pall Mall, ou June 17th, the Anniversary 
of its former sale in 1812 (see vol. 82, 
part Il. pp. 3, 104, 115). Although the 
extraordinary sum, for which this work 
was sold at the Roxburghe sale, acquired 
general publicity in all the Literary jour- 
pals of Europe; still every endeavour to 
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procure another copy has proved fruit- 
less. At the sale ,of the Roxburghe: Li- 
brary in 1812, it was purchased by the 
present duke of Marlborough, at the yery 
large sum of 2260/, on whicli “occasion 
Earl Spencer was the last ‘sniagonist tr 
the biddings. At the present sale°of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s: library, it was 
purchased by Mess:s. Longman, Herst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, of .Paternoster- 
row, for 875 guineas (918/,° 15s.) “The 
room was crowded to an excess, and almust 
every distinguished Book-collector was 
present ; particularly the members of the 
Roxburghe club. Notwithstanding this 
unexpected result of the sale of the 
Valdarfer Boccaccio, the Noble President 
of the Roxburghe Club, surrounded: by 
three-fourths of the members of the same, 
assembled as usual at the Clarendon Hotel, 
in Albemarle-street, and evjoyed their 
Anniversary festival with as much glee 
and satisfaction as heretofore. The usual 
toasts were given, with which our Readers 
are already acquainted; but the most 
material feature which distinguished the 
banquet was, the voting a mural tablet to 
the memory of William Caxton, the first 
English Printer; to be placed in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, where it ap- 
pears that the bones of our first venerable 
Typographer rest. The Charchwardens 
have, on this occasion, much totheir honour, 
withheld their demand of the usual fees. 


Portucugese Lireraturs.—The Paron 
de Sao Lourenco, principal Treasurer of 
the Royal Treasury at Brazil, Knight 
Commander of the Orders of Christ and of 
the Conception, and one of the Council of 
His Most Faithfal Majesty, has completed 
a translation of Pope’s Kssay on Man, 
into Portuguese verse, confining his ver- 
sion to exactly the same number of lines 
as the original. To the Text he has added 
various comments, historical, critical, and 
explanatory, enlivened by extracts from 
the works of many of the best Writers in 
the Greek, Latin, Ita:ian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, and English lau- 
guages. The whole work will shortly be 
published in this country by a Literary 
Society, and will form three volumes Jn 
quarto, printed in a handsome form, and 
embellished by a port:ait of the Author 
(from aa original painting by Jervas, ne 
ver before engraved), as well as of the 
Translator. An emment artist has also 
been employed to make four drawings, gn 
a large scale, illustrative of each epistle 
of the Poem: these will be engraved in 
the first style of line-engraving. The 


avowed object of the Work is to encov- 
rage a taste for Literature and the Fine 
Arts in the Portuguese dominions, and jt 
has the immediate sanction of the King of 
Portugal and Brazil, to whom it is ex- 
pressly dedicated by permission. 
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Ancient Crry DISCOVERED. 

Inthe year 1772 excavations were made, 

. by order of the French Government, in 
the small hill. of Chatelet in Champagne, 
on the site of.a Roman town destroyed in 
the wars of. Attila, but preserved in part 
by being covered with earth, Many of 
the curious articles there found are pre- 
served in Paris in the house of Abbé Ter- 
san, a veteran of fourscore, who is occu- 
pied in geiting engravings from them for 
general circulation. An official report by 
M. Grignian presents some interesting de- 
tails respecting this excavation. The re- 
mains..of about 90 houses, eight small 
cryp's, or subterraneous chapels, with a 
number of cellars, cisterns and wells, were 
discovered, The streets, which were re- 
gularly paved, and quite straight, were 
only from 15 to 20 feet in width: the 
pavement, where the stones were uneven, 
was cemented with river pebbles, or gra- 
vel. The houses were oblong, and were 
founded on a bed of stones bound together 
with lime. Only the better houses had 
crypts, which were all nearly of one form, 
some only 7 feet by 8; others 9 by 15: 
the descent to them was by stune stairs, 
and the light was admitted by two open- 
ings. The cisterns were in diameter from 
6 to $ feet; in depth 15 to 18, Some cir- 
cular openings, resembling wells, but pro- 
bably drains (as there are no springs in 
the hill), were found; in none of which 
was water found, except one ; the deepest 
was 55 feet. Many fragments of beauti- 
ful pottery were found in them, thrown in, 
as is supposed, by the slaves, to conceal 
their awkwardness. from their masters. 
Water-pipes made of wood, some of them 
bound with iron, were found; also medals, 
fragments of statues, goblets, spoons of 
various shapes—some oval, others circu- 
lar; lamps, rings, pins, amulets, weigh- 
ing-scales, surgical instruments, locks 
and keys.—The keys were some of copper, 
some iron, the smaller on rings, and many 
of them like those now in use. Wheels, 
nails, dishes, knives, and scissars, were 
likewise found; also many pieces of iron 
which had escaped decay by being cover- 
ed with hard lime; likewise pieces of 
bone, and styli for writing on wax tables, 
of from 3 to 4 inches in length, Many 
fragments of glass were collected, and of 
a quality which showed that the manufac- 
ture was by no meang in a state of infancy. 


Ervrrion or a Votcano. 

M. Rienwardt, Director of the Affairs 
relative to Agriculture, Arts, and Sciences, 
was lately in the Government of Preang 
during a violent eruption of the volcano of 
Goenoing, and in a letter dated Batavia, 
Nov, 9, 1818, has communicated many im- 
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portant particulars respecting it. i 
effects were perceived on the 21st of Oct. 


between ten and eleven P. M. when. the 


mountain, amidst violent shocks, which 
were felt at Trogong, began to throw up 
from the summit red hot stones in im- 
mense quantities and a great mass of lava. 
Happily the wind blowing from the South- 
west, Carried all these inflamed bodies to- 
wards the uninhabited mountains, and the 
inhabited districts were spared. The erup- 
tion lasted till noon of the 24th. Besides 
the principal crater at the summit of the 
mountain, its sides at different heights 
also emitted fire and smoke for several 
days after the eruptivn. On the 28th of 
October M. Rienwardt attempted to as- 
cend the mountain, which was very trou- 
blesome and dangerous, on account of 
its height and steepness, and the heaps of 
loose and sharp stones, as well as the heat 
of the ground, and the rolling down of 
stones from the summit. It became more 
difficult as they ascended higher. M. 
Rienwardt had left Trogong at day-break, 
and nearly reached the summit at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The barometer 
stood then at 25.35 English inches, and 
the thermometer at 75° of Fahrenheit. 
He now hoped, with another effort, to 
reach the spot where the eruption took 
place; but was obliged to desist, and to 
leave this dangerous place, by the coming 
loose of a large mass of the upper heap of 
stones. The Goenoing-Goenloer is part 
of a chain of mountains, almost all situ- 
ated in a direction North-east to South- 
west. The mountain of Agon to the N.E. 
is nearly of the same height as the Vol- 
cano, which is near 3,100 English feet 
above Trogong, and 5,200 English feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Erecrricity or THe Human Bony. 

Dr. Hartmann, of Frankfort, on the 
Oder, bas published in a German Medical 
Journal a statement, according to which 
he is able to produce at pleasure an efflux 
of electric matter from his body towards 
other persons. We hear the crackling, 
see the sparks, and feel the electric shock. 
He has now acquired this faculty to so 
high a degree, that it depends solely on 
his own pleasure to make an electric spark 
issue from his fingers, or to draw it from 
any other part of his body. Thus in this 
electrical man, the will has an influence 
on the developement of the electricity, 
which had not hitherto been observed, ex- 
cept in the electrical eel, 

Irish Diamonp.—An exceedingly fine 
specimen of diamond crystallised has been 


‘fonnd in the sand of a stnali stream in the 


North of Ireland. It is of the: species 

called by lapidaries the yellow diamond, of 

extreme ovauty, and remaikable size. 
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Avromaton Cuzss Prayer. 
Now exhibiting at Spring Gardens. 
The inventor of this extraordinary piece 
of mechanism, was Wolffgang de Kempe- 
len, a Hungarian gentleman, aulic coun- 
sellor to the Royal Chamber of the do- 
mains of the Emperor in Hungary. Beiog 
at Vienna in the year 1769, he offered to 
the Empress Maria Theresa, to construct 
a piece of mechanism more unaccountable 
than any she had previously witnessed ; 
and, accordingly, within six months, the 
Automaton Chess Player was presented 
at Court, where its extraordinary powers, 
excited the liveliest astonishment. M. de 
Kempelen, some years afterwards, pub- 
licly exhibited it in Germany and other 
countries. In the year 1785, M. de Kem- 
pelen visited England, and at his death, in 
4803, this Automaton became the property 
of that gentleman’s son, who sold it to the 
present exhibitor, a person, it is said, of 
great ability in the science of mechanics. 
The room where it is at present exbi- 
bited has an inner apartmeot, within 
which appears the figure of a Turk, as 
large as life, dressed after the Turkish 
fashion, sitting behind a chest of three feet 
and a half in length, two feet in breadth, 
and two feet and a half in height, to which 
it is attached by the wooden seat on which 
it sits. ‘The chest is placed upon four cas- 
tors, and, together with the figure, may be 
easily moved to any part of the room. On 
the plain surface formed by the top of the 
chest, in the centre, is a raised immoveable 
chess-board of handsome dimensions, upon 
which the figure has its eyes fixed; its 
right arm and hand being extended on the 
chest, and its left arm somewhat raised, as 
if in the attitude of holding a Turkish pipe, 
which originally was placed in its hand. 
The exhibitor begins by wheeling the 
chest to the entrance of the apartment 
within which it stands, and in face of the 
spectators. He then opens certain doors 
contrived in the chest, two in front, and 
two at the back, and at the same time 
wea out a long shallow drawer at the 
jottom of the chest made to contain the 
chess men, a cushion for the arm of the 
figure to rest upon, and some counters. 
Two lesser doors, and a green cloth screen, 
contrived in the body of the figure, and in 
its lower parts, are likewise opened, and 
the Turkish robe which covers them is 
raised ; so that the construction both of 
the figure and chest internally is display- 
ed. In this state the Automaton is moved 
round for the examination of the specta- 
tors ; and to banish all suspicion from the 
ttidst sceptical mind, that any living sub- 
ject is concealed within any part of it, the 


exhibitor introduces a fighted eandlé into 
the body of the chest and figure, by whith 
the interior of each is, in a great measure, 
rendered transparent, and the most secret 
corner is shown, Here, it may be observed, 
that the same precaution to remove sus- 
picion is used, if requested, at the close as 
at the commencement of the game of Chess 
with the Automaton. ‘ 

The chest is divided by a partition, into 
two uneqtal chambers. That to the right 
of the figure is the narrowest, and occu- 
pies scarcely one-third of the body of the 
chest. It is filled with little wheels, lévers, 
cylinders, and other machinery used in 
clock-work. That to the left contains a 
few wheels, some small barrels with springs, 
aud two quarters of a circle placed hori- 
zontally. The body and lower parts of the 
figure contain certain tubes, which seein 
to be conductors tothe machinery. After 
a sufficient time, during which each spee- 
tator may satisfy his scruples and his cu- 
riosity, the exhibitor recloses the doors of 
the chest and figure, and the drawer at 
bottom ; makes some arrangements in the 
body of the figure, winds up the works with 
a key inserted into a small opening on the 
side of the chest, places a cushion under 
the left arm of the figure, which now rests 
upon it, and invites any individual present 
to play a game of Chess. : 

At one and three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the Automaton plays only ends of 
games, with any person who may be pre- 
sent. On these occasions the pieces are 
placed on the board, according to a pre- 
concerted arrangement; and the Automa- 
ton invariably wins the game. But at eight 
o'clock every evening, it plays an entire 
game against any antagonist who may of- 
fer himself, and generally is the winner, 
although the inventor had not this issue in 
view as a necessary event. ~ 

Ia playing a game, the Automaton 
makes choice of the white pieces, and al- 
ways has the first move. These are small 
advantages towards winning the game, 
which are cheerfully conceded. It plays 
with the left hand, the right arm and hand 
being constantly extended on the chest, 
behind which it is seated. This slight in- 
congruity proceeded from absence of mind 
in the inventor, who did not perceive his 
mistake till the machinery of the Auto- 
maton was too far completed to admit of 
the mistake being rectified. At the com- 
mencement of a game, the Automaton 
moves its head, as if taking a view of the 
board; the same motion occurs at the 
close of a game. In making a move it 


slowly rises its left arm from the cushion 


placed under it, and directs it towards the 
square 
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square of the piece to be moved. Its band 
and fingers ppen on touching the piece, 
which it takes up, gad couveys to any 
proposed square, The arm then returns 
with a natural motion to the cushion upon 
which it usually rests. In taking a piece 
the Automaton makes the same motions 
of the arm and hand to lay hold of the 
piece, which it conveys from the board ; 
and then returoing to its own piece, takes 
it up, and places it on the vacant square. 
These motions are performed with perfect 
correctness ; and the dexterity with which 
the arm acts, especially in the delicate 
operation of castling, seems to be the re- 
sult of spontaneous feeling, bending at the 
shoulder, elbow, and knuckles, and cau- 
-tiously avoiding to touch any other piece 
than that which is to be moved, nor ever 
making a false move. 

After a move made by its antagonist, 
the Automaton remains for a few ts 
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ten or twelve moves, by the exhibitor, who 
is usually employed ia walking up and 
down the apartment in which the Automa- 
ton is shown, approaching, however, the 
chest from time to time, especially on its 
right side. 

At the conclusion of the exhibition of 
the Automaton, on the removal of the 
chess- men from the board, one of ‘the 
spectators indiscriminately is requested 
to place q Knight upon any square of 
the board at pleasure. The Automaton 
immediately takes up the Knight, and, 
beginning from that square, it moves the 
piece, according to its proper motion, so 
as to touch each of the 63 squares of the 
chess-board in turn, without missing one, 
or returning to the same square. The 
square from which the Knight proceeds 
is marked by a white counter; and the 
squares successively touched, by red 





only inactive, as if meditating his next 
move; upon which the motions of the left 
arm and hand follow. On giving check 
to the King, it moves its head as a sig- 
nal. When a false move is made by 
its antagonist, which frequently occurs, 
through curiosity to observe in what man- 
ner the Automaton will act, as, for in- 
stance, if a Knight be made to move like 
a Castle, the Automaton taps impatiently 
on the chest, with its right hand, replaces 
the Knight on its former square, and, not 
permitting its antagonist to recover bis 
move, proceeds immediately to move one 
of its own pieces ; thus appearing to pu- 
nish him for his inattention. The little 


» advantage in play which is hereby gained, 


makes the Automaton more a match for 
its antagonist, and seems to have been 
contemplated by the inventor as an ad- 
ditional resource towards wianing the 
game. 

It is of importance that the person 
matched against the Automaton should 
be attentive, in moving a piece, to place 
it precisely in the centre of its square ; 
otherwise the figure in attempting to lay 
hold of the piece, may miss its hold, or 
even sustain some injury in the delicate 
mechanism of the fingers. When the per- 
son has made a move, no alteration in it 
can take place ; and if a piece be touch- 
ed, it must be played somewhere. This 
rule is strictly observed by the Automa- 
ton. If its antagonist hesitates to move 
for a considerable time, it taps smartly on 
the top of the chest with the right hand, 
which is constan'ly extended upon it, as 
if testifying impatieuce at his delay. 

During the time that the Automaton 
is in motion, a low sound of clock work 
running down is heard, which ceases soon 
after its arm returns to the cushion; and 
then its antagonist may makg his move. 
The works are wound up at iutervals, afier 


$s, which at length occupy all the 
other squares of the board. 


Important Nautica, Experiment. 


May 28th, Mr. Trengrouse, from Coro- 
wall, made an experiment with his appa- 
ratus for preserving lives in cases of ship- 
wreck on the Serpentine River, at the sta- 
tion of the Royal Humane Society, before 
many members of that Institution. 

Mr. Trengrouse stated, that various cal- 
culations bad been made of the numbers 
of British lives lost through shipwreck, the 
lowest of which exceeded 3000 annually ! 
He had himself witnessed many ship- 
wrecks, and among others, that of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Anson, when upwards of 100 
of her officers and men prematurely pe- 
rished within a few yards of the shore: 
and that this circumstance, which occurred 
in 1807, led him to contrive means to pre- 
vent such excessive waste of human life ; 
that he was still pursuing his plan, and 
had matured it so far as to produce the 
apparatus under examination then, and 
which, from its portability (being all con- 
tained in a small chest), was calculated 
for, and intended to b ne, a convenient 
part of every vessel’s equipment, thus 
putting the means of preservation into the 
seamen’s own hands, and thereby enabling 
them to assist themselves wherever or 
whenever distress might assail them, 

Mr. Trengrouse fired two small rockets, 
with lines attached to them, neither of 
which went across the water, but shewed 
the priuciple of his plan, and went far 
enough indeed to have opened communi- 
cation with the shore, in scores of cases 
which have recently occurred upon our 
own coasts. . 

Mr. Trengrouse then fired a larger 
rocket, which went in fine style to a consi« 
derable distance over the lofty trees on 
the opposite side of the river, taking with 
it one ball of line, upwards of 200 yards 

long, 
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Tong, and great patt of another. The line 
was of that size and strength as enabled a 
man who was in a boat about the middle 
of the river, to haul the boat to shore. 
By this line a larger one (from a reel in 
the apparatus chest) was hauled across the 
river, and by it a ship’s hawser, strained 
from two trees across the water, and two 
rollers applied (which are so constructed 
as to be put on after the rope was fast at 
each end), and obtained great applause 
from several naval officers, who minutely 
examined them. To the hooks of the 
rollers was suspended a chaise volante, juto 
which a man got, having on one of Mr. 
Trengrouse’s life spensers (being a sort of 
cork jacket, of his own contrivance); in 
this he was hauled along the rope with 
great rapidity till about half way across 
the river, when, either through some de- 
fect or by some accident, the hauling line 
broke, and prevented further process in 
this part of the experiment. The man 
then disengaged himself from the chaise, 
and the buoyancy of the spenser kept 
him, head and shouldeis, above water ; 
he then swam about, and afterwards got 
into a boat and rowed very freely, shew- 
ing, that the spenser being on did not 
materially interrupt the use of his limbs in 
the water or out of it; while its buoyancy 
affords preservation from drowning, and 
its construction protects the body from 
blows of fluating wreck, or from blows 
against rocks, &c. 

Mr. Trengrouse’s missile line was also 
highly approved of, which admits of be- 
ing projected to some considerable dis- 
tance, from the very advantageous man- 
ner of his arranging the line, It may be 
rendered a preservative in cases of boats 
upsetting in harbour, or passing from one 
vessel to another, or alongside, or of nen 
falling overboard, &c. 

Pyroticneovus Acip. 

A letter from Paris says, ** A discovery of 
considerable importance evgages at this 
moment the attention of the physicians, the 
chemists, and the government ef France. 
A person named Mange, has discovered 
that the pyroligneous acid, obtained by 
the distillation of wood, has the property 
of preventing the decomposition and pu- 
trefaction of animal substances. It is 
sufficient to plunge meat for a few mo- 
ments into this acid, even slightly empy- 
reumatic, to preserve the meat as long as 
you may desire. Cutlets, kidneys, liver, 
rabbits, which were prepared as far back 
as the month of July last, are vow as fresh 
as if they had just beeu procured from 
the market. | have seen carcascs washed 
three weeks ago with pyroligneous acid, in 
which there is yet no siga of decomposi- 
tion. Putrefaction not only stops, but it 
even retrogades. Jakes exhaling infec- 
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into them the purifying acid. You may 
judge how many important applications 
may he made of this piocess. Naviga- 
tion, medicine, unwholesome manufac- 
tories, will derive incalcuable advantages 
from it. This explains why meat merely 
dried in a stove does not keep, while that 
which is smoked becomes unalterable, 
We have here an explanation of the theory 
of bams, of the beef of Hambargh, of 
smoked tongues, &c. &c. 

Lapy’s VeLocirepe.—A model of a ve- 
locipede, intended for the use of ladies, 
is now exhibiting at Ackermann’s, in Lon- 
don. It resembles Johnstone’s machine, 
but has two wheels behind, which are 
wrought by two levers, like weavers’ 
treadies, on which the person impelling 
the machine presses alternately with a 
walking motion. ‘These move the axle by 
means of leather straps round the cramps; 
and the wheels being fixed revolve with it. 
The lady sits ov a seat before, and directs 
the velocipede as in the original invention. 

PepestriaN Cuarior.—Mr. Howell, of 
Bristol, bas invented a machine, of infi- 
nitely greater power and utility than the 
Velocipede. Its chief attractious are its 
simplicity and perfect safety, being eli- 
gible for the conveyance of ladies, and 
even children. The wheels, which are 
upwards of six feet in diameter, run pa- 
rallel to each other; and as the seat is 
below the centre of gravity, the rider can 
neither be thrown, nor easily lose his 
equilibrium. From the increased circum- 
ference of the wheel, and the consequently 
decreased friction of the axle, a greater 
degree of velocity may be given, with a 
considerably diminished impetus; and 
this renders it of much greater facility of 
management, either on the level road or 
the most rapid descent. The machine 
may be constructed to carry two or three 
persons, with a portmanteau or other 
jug gage. 

Air-Jacxet. — Mr. Charles Kendal . 
lately made an experiment on the Thames 
of the efficacy of his air jacket, or life- 
preserver, which completely succeeded. 
He went from the Southwark Bridge 
through London Bridge with great ease, 
and on to the London Docks io 20 mi- 
vutes, walking upright in the water, ac- 
compasied b} bis man al! the way. 

Potators.—A Correspondent suggests 
that potatoes may be kept in excellent 
preservation all the year, by dipping them 
in boiling water, as the Scotch preserve 
eggs by killing the living principle; and 
as the germ is so near the skin, it would 
not hurt the potatoe. One minute, or 
two at most would be quite sufficient.— 
This would be of great use for ship stores. 
In an open-vurked basket a too may be 


cured in an bous. 
SELRCT 
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“THE DROP OF HEAVENLY DEW.” 
Synestr Hymn. iii. ad fin. 
Ao’: Bt, Quyotcay CupaTos aray, 
@oey drua Barsiy ial cas airas, 
"Em oes xcrres, obey & uxas 
Tlpopta warya. AiGas dpavia 
Kixuyat xara yast waye at dide 
“Ober iFexvOnv Quyas aANTIS. 
Translation, 
By the Rev. Recivatp Hesse, M. A.* 
Grant me, releas’d from Matter’s chain, 
To seek, O God, thy home again, 
Within thy bosom to repose, 
From whence the stream of Spirit flows ! 
A Dew drop of celestial birth, 
Behold me spilt on nether earth ; 
Then give me to that parent well ! 
From which thy flitting wand’rer fell! 





ADDRESS 
Delivered at the Anniversary of Mr. Prrt's 
Birth-day, at the City of London Tavern, 
May 28,1819. By E. L. Swirt, Esg. 
YEARS pass away: Time speeds the 
unwearied wing; 
And shadows in its restless gathering 
The hopes of man, his triumphs, and his 
power ; [bour.— 
While deep Oblivion veils the vanish’d 
Where now Assyria’s glory ?—Whither 
gone {lon ?— 
Whither the sky-heaved pride of Baby- 
And vainly Egypt’s Kings have toil’d for 
ame, [vame. 
Whose Pyramids enshrine their buried 


So weak, Mortality’s unaided hand !— 
Her rock is water, and her marble sand, — 
She builds upon the wave ;—she writes in 

air; [there, 
And Fate’s dread mockery mars the record 


_ The flag that swept o’er half the antique 


world, 
Now falls, beneath the dust of ages furl’d ; 
And the high throne, whence Empires 
heard their doom— [tomb, 
Where sleep it’s terrors?—In a dateless 
‘But we/—through distant centuries 
stream’d afar, 
We trace the rising of our England’s star ; 
Where Valour, join’d with Virtue, form’d 
"the gem, 
Cradled in Atrrep’s early diadem, 
Then, kindling in its height, we saw it 
pour’d [sword, 
Round the keen lustre of that patriot 
Which scar’d the bigot King; and dash’d 
aside (vaulting pride. 
Rome’s Tyrant Priest, and check’d his 





* See p. 517. 
Gent. Mac. June, 1819. 
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Still toward its full meridian mounts the 
ray, day :— 
And spreads thé splendours of undying 
From Epwarp’s plume its gathering glories 
stream, 
And mingle in our Geonca’s brighter beam. 
Oh! when, above the sable warrior’s crest, 
That triple trophy led the embattled west, 
Mov’d it not then before his darkening 
form, [storm ?— 
Heaven’s bright and eager herald of the 
And oh '—when the destroving Angel rose, 
On the plagued earth to pour his phial’d 


woes, 
Went it not forth again ?—and cross’d his 
path ?— [wrath ? 


And smote him with our England’s heavier 


But who—serene alike in peace or war— 

Who fix’d the brightness of her Island 
star ?— 

What heart of virtue, and what hand of 
power, 

Spher’d in such glory its ascendant hour ?>— 

Whose was the charmed name ?—oh ! look 
we here, [tear !|— 

And read it iv his country’s memoried 

In her wide triumphs read it!. Every wave, 

And every field, bring tribute to his grave ; 

And rescued friends, and vanquish’d foes, 
have bent 

Before our Prrt's eternal Monument. 


For died he in the conflict—He, our 

guide, 

*Mid the dark dangers of the tempest died: 

While his exhausted spirit sought the sky 

In that sublime and ceaseless agony. 

Where liveth now its fire? What kindred 
spirit 

Its high mysterious workings doth inherit ? 

Hearts, tongues, all leap to answer :—but 
this day 

Bids England, here, a silent homage pay. 

The roof that echoed it, the strain that 
peal’d 

Its triumph in our last and fiercest fiel:(, 

Catch but the whisper of one honow’d 
name— 

Undying heir of Pitt's undying fame.— 


One note exultant more. In thatsad time, 

When Tyranny was Right, and Freedom 
* Crime, 

Our noble Sires withstood a sceptred slave, 

And warr’d against the Throne, the Throne 


to gave; 
Now Eng!and’s Chiefs, as firm in England's 
cause, [laws:— 


Join with her Prince to vindicate her 

And while from Pirt’s unspotted shrine 
they turn, - 

To wreathe new offerings round that re- 
gal uro, 


Where 
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Where long and hallowing memory shall 

endear [grateful year ; 
Their Cuartorre’s name thro’ many a 
There, vow they to defead with duteous 

hand [tive Land ; 
Theiv Throne, their Altar, and their Na- 
And watch, and welcome, thro’ its upward 


+ osky, 
The Star of England’s proud Ascenpancy. 





A MODEST PETITION 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


T° the Lords, Knights, and Burgesses 
noble who sit in 
The Parliament House of the Empire of 
Britain, 
The Pope’s Irish subjects present this pe- 
tition, [condition ; 
To state their pretensions and paint their 
Imprimis, we hold that our Liege Lord 
q the Pope 
Is the only sure anchor of comfort or hope, 
And altho’ he’s a man, ’tis our stedfast 
opimon ‘ [minion, 
That to him belongs truly all earthly do- 
With rage therefore burning, and fierce in- 
dignation, {tion 
We behold in these Islands a tergiversa- 
From all that is ancient, and holy, and true, 
To a system of faith, full as false as it’s 


new, 

Whilst King, Lords, and Commons, for he- 
resy sake, [stake, 

Deserve to be blown up or burn’d at the 

We firmly demand, then, ye Lords and ye 
Knights, 

A fall restitutivn of Catholic rights ; 

Let all that we ask, and no less be our own, 

Than the bench and the woolsack, the 
sceptre, and throne, 

Then soon shall fair order in Erin arise 

And ‘the Charch’ rise triumphantly high 
in the skies. 

Our bishops and abbots, our monks and 
our friars, [fires, 

Kekindle with rapture in Smithfield their 

Whilst a breach of that Union we all wish 
to sever 

Sha!l establish our holy religion for ever. 

Grant this, Legislators, and then we may 
say, {or hay, 

That whilst heretics moulder like stubble 

To the stocks and the stones, in our good 
ancient way, 

Your pious Petitioners ever will pray. 

Lifford, April 20. J. G. 





To the Memory of @ poor, though virtuous 
young woman. 
BENEATH yon pillow’d mould, tho’ un- 
adorwd 
By glittering trophies rear’d by Fortune’s 
hand, 
Fair Nymph! thou liest; by sorrow yet 
unscorn’d, 
Or, losttomemory, shall thy virtue bland 
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Find equal grief from those who knew thee 
well, 
Ere death’s cold touch hath chill’d thy 
lovely face ; 
With many a tear, affliction’s eye shall 
swell, 
And tenderness for thee be ever born. 
The fairy train which rule the twilight 
hours 
Shall breathe from Pity’s lute some ten- 
der strain, 
Shall rifle Spring of all her choicest flowers, 
To deck the ground, sweet Maid ! where 
thou art lain, 
While sylvan swains, in village honours 


drest, 
Shall guard the spot which gives thee sa- 
cred rest. Mapricat. 





Another Version of Psaln CXLVII¥. 

ye realms of bliss, unite to raise 
Loud anthems in Jehovah’s praise, 

Ye heights above the starry frame 
Exalt the dread Eternal’s name, 
And grateful songs of gladness sing 
To magnify the Almighty King: 
Ye hosts of heav’n, ye powers divine, 
That circle evermore the shrine 
Whence uncreated glories shine— 
Ye angels, ye celestial choirs, 
Praise him upon your golden lyres : 


Sun, on thy dazzling throne at noon, 

And thou, fair queen of night, mild moon ; 
And you, ye stars of light, to him 

Your everlasting praises hymn. 


Ye heavens of heavens, and ye that reign 
Above the skies, O swell the strain, 

To all the worlds beneath declare 

His love, and providential care! 


Yea, let them glorify the Lord 

For «hen he spoke the pow’rful word, 
Th’ omnitic “ Let them be,” from nought 
They rose to life, more swift than thought: 


He also with his strong right hand 
Sustains them ; in his strength they stand ; 
He alters not; bis firm decree 

Thro’ endless years unchang’d shall be! 


Praise thy Creator, O thou earth, 

With all that from thy womb have birth; 
Ye dragons, from your secret caves, 
Praise him, and thou, wide world of waves ; 
Adore him ocean, him who rolls 

Thy billows, and their rage controuls — 


Ye stormy winds, ye thunders dread, 
Ye fires o’er clouds electric spread ; 
Tempestuous hail, and genial raivs 
That water summer’s arid plains ; 
Mild dew of spring, pure wmter’snow, 
Praise him, for ye his goodness show ! 


Ye mountains, and ye bills sublime, 
Whose cloudy tops to heaven upclimb ; 
Ye fruitful trees, ye cedars tall, 

Praise him, for he is Lord of all, 


Beasts 
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Beasts that amidst the forest roam, 
The pathless wilderness your home ; 
Fair herds that feed in flow’ry vales, 
Where the rich pasture never fails ; 
Fishes that in the waters play, 

And birds that track the aerial way, 
O! praise him with ten thousand songs, 
For to the Lord your praise belongs. 
Kings, princes, vicegerents of heaven, 
To whom the sov’reign sway is given ; 
Judges, who bear th’ avenging rod, 
And doom the foes of map and God ; 
All people, whether low or high, 

Praise him whose glory fills the sky. 
Let young and old, and rich and poor, 
The infant, and the grandsire hoar, 
The stripling, and the maiden fair, 
Their hearts to praise the Lord prepare. 
Yea, let them bless his holy name, 

And all his works of love proclaim, 

For he alone is excellent :— 

Above the starry firmament, 

And earth, and heaven, his glories shine, 
Pure, everlasting, and divine, 

He doth exalt his chosen ; he 

The help of all his saints shall be ; 
Israel, a people ever near 

Unto his heart, as children dear, 

His grace shal! keep till time is o’er, 
Let Israel hear it, and adore ! 

Norfolk-street, Strand. W.C. Harvey. 





HORACE. Boox 1. Ope xiv. 
WHAT! shall the billowy waves again 
Tempestuous beartheeo’er the main, 
Tho’ scarce escap’d the deep? 
Whither! Oh, whither, do you fly }— 
Seize on the friendly harbour nigh, 
And there in safety keep. 
Do you not see? your oars are lost, 
Your mast is with the South wind tost, 
Your yards with bending fail ; 
And, as the storms around thee lower, 
Unbound, thy keel has scarcely power 
To stem th’ impetuous gale. 
Thy canvass sails, tho’ lately bent, 
Into a thousand rags are rent; 
Upon thy prow no more 
Thy imag’d gods to stand are seen, 
Whom, when by waves assail’d again, 
You may with prayers implore. 
A noble tree, a Pontic pine, 
In vain you boast how great your line, 
Your name, your honours are ; 
No mariner, in danger tried, 
Will ever trust*thy painted side, 
And, lest the winds thy strength deride, 
lll-fated ship, beware. 
Oh, thou, who hast my wearied breast 
With many an auxious thought oppress’d, 
And now, my fondest home, 
Shun, shun the faithless Cyclades, 
That glitter midst surrounding seas 
“To lure thee to thy doom.” 
G.N. 
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Hiemem bilaré trahsigendam. 





SEEST thou, Taliartbus, the waving brow 
Of huge Soracte, stiff with circling 

suow, 

The woods that groaning bend ’neath win- 
tgr’s force, , 

Aud the sharp ice that stays the stream- 
let’s course ? 

Then, let thy hearth its cheering warmth 
expand, é 

And heap the hoarded log with lib’ral 


hand, 

In Sabine cap bring forth th’ énliv'ning 
wine, 

Which four revolving years has cats’d 
to shine ; 

And since the gods have luli’d the whirl- 
wind’s roar, - 

That urg’d the foaming wave against the 
shore, 

And given the aged elm and cypress rest, 

Submit all else to them—with this be blest ; 

Think every day a gift the gods bestow, 

What the dark future hides, seek not to 
know; 

And chiefly while old age delays to 
spread 

His silv’ry honours o’er thy youthfal bead, 

Court the inspiring Muse’s sacred fire, 

And thread the mazes to the warbling 
lyre. 

Display in martial sports thy active power, 

And breathe soft whispers at eve’s chosen 
hour. Exiza St—w—t. 


Mrs. Kempe’s Classical Ladies School, 
Bromley, Kent. 





ENGLAND. 


THERE is a land amidst the waves, 
Whose sons are fam’d in story, 
Who never were, nor will be slaves, 
Nor shrink from death and glory : — 
Then strike the harp, and bid it swell, 
With flowing bowls before ye, 
“ Here’s to the land in which we dwell, 
To England — Europe’s glory.”’ 
Blest land, heyond all lands afar! 
Encircled in the waters,— 
With lion-hearted sons in war, 
And beauty’s peerless daugtitets ; — 
Go ye, whose discontented héarts, 
Disdain the joys before ye, 
Go seek a home in foreign parts, 
Like England — Europe's glery. 
Whether in sultry climes ye rove, 
A solitary stranger 
Or seek the foreign fair-one’s love, 
Where lurk deceit and dangers 
Where will ye find domestic bliss} 
With social sweets before ye— 
A land so great, so good as this, 
As England — Europe's glory? 
HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, 


House or Commons, April 23. 

Lord Castlereagh, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Sir C, Monck, said no treaty had 
yet been entered into relative to the ces- 
sion of Parga to the Turks; but that, as 
circumstances, had occurred which ren- 
dered the evacuation of the place desirable, 
some negotiations were in progress to that 
effect. 

After a discussion, the second reading 
of the Lead Mines’ Assessment Bill was, 
on the motion of Sir J. Graham, postponed 
for six months, there being, on a division, 
TT against the Bill, and only 43 for it. 





April 26. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow postponed the con- 
sideration of the Report of the Repeal of 
the Usury Bill to this day fortnight. His 
reason was, that he thought it desirable 
that the Report of the Bank Committee 
should first be made. 

Dr. Phillimore moved the order of the day 
for the further consideration of the Report 
on the Marriage Act Amendment Bill. 

Sir C. Robinson, at some length, opposed 
the principle of the Bill, which he conceived 
to be both impolitic and unnecessary, and 
concluded by moving av amendment, that 
the Report be taken into further considera- 
tion that day six months, 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow and Sir J. Mack- 
intosh defended the Bill, 

The Solicitor General objected to it. 

On a division, Dr. Phillimore’s motion 
was carried by 97 to 33, 

The Barnstaple Bribery Bill was brought 
in, and read the first time. 





April 27, 

Sir John Newport read a memorial, which 
he said he had received that morning from 
Ireland, complaining of the non-residencé 
of the Irish clergy on théir benefices. Thé 
memorial came from 522 heads of families 
in the diocese of Cork, and lamented their 
want of spiritual instructors. Those who 
were bound to administer spiritual com- 
fort and advice to the memorialists, de- 
rived a considerable income out of their 
pockets, but unfortunately thought that 
there was no occasion for them to make 
any exertions in return for it. 

Mr. ¥. Parnell obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for the better education of the 
children of the poor employed in the cot- 
tom and other manufactories in Ireland. 

The Claims on France Bill went through 
a Committee, in which an amendment was 
adopted, empowering the claimants to pro- 


duce before the Privy Council all the evi- 
dence which had been offered before the 
Commissioners. 





April 28, 

Petitions were presented for and against 
Catholic Emancipation ; among the former 
was one from the Clergy of Sion College, 
in a conversation on which Sir # Curtis 
asserted, that the citizens of London were 
unanimously hostile to any concessions to 
the Catholicks. 

Mr. Denman obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill for facilitating the dispatch of busi- 
ness in the Court of King’s Bench, by 
allowing one of the Judges to sit and hear 
causes at nisi prius, while the three others 
were sitting im banco, and empowering 
them to pass sentence at the Assizes on 
many of those in which at present the 
judgment was delivered in term, and also 
allowing the Court to sit on the 50th Jan. 

Lord Ebrington presented a petition, 
signed by 500 farmers in the neighbour- 
hood of South Molton and other parts of 
Devonshire, stating the grievances under 
which they laboured from the severity of 
the horse tax, and praying for its abolition. 
The Noble Lord observed, that he would, 
in the course of the Session, call the at- 
tention of the House to the subject of the 
petition, 











April 29. 

Dr. Phillimore eutered at some length 
into the proceedings of the late and pre- 
vious committees on the salt duties, and 
concluded with moving a resolution to the 
following effect: —That, considering the 
severe pressure of the salt duties on the 
lower orders, and the advantages to be de- 
rived from a more extensive use of that 
article, the gradual reduction and total re- 
peal of those duties, as far as such mea- 
sures were compatible with the public re- 
venue, were highly expedient. 

Mr. Davenport, Mr. Curwen, and Lerd 
Ebrington, supported the resolution; Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Vansitiart opposed it, and 
the latter moved the previous question, 
which, after some farther discussion, was 
carried by 127 to 50. 

Mr. R. Martin complained of the con- 
duct of an Irish Judge, Mr. Baron M‘Le}- 
lan, in not postponing the trial of Edmund 
Barke, an attorney, under prosecution for 
wilful perjury, notwithstanding the pro- 
duction of affidavits, stating the jill health 
and impossibility of attendance of certain 
witnesses on the part of the ——- 
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He concluded with moving for a copy of 
the indictment, &c. Sir Gi) Hil, ) Lor 
Casilereagh, Mr. Grant, and others, op- 
posed the motion, and justified the con- 
duct of the Judge. 

Mr. Martin made a long reply, which 
convulsed the House with laughter. 

The motion was negatived without a di- 
vision. 





April 30, 

General Hart moved that the House 
should resolve: itself into a Committee on 
the laws relative to illicit distillation in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Dawson seconded the motion, and 
drew an affecting picture of the oppres- 
sive consequences of the present system 
of inflicting fines on townships. The mo- 
tion was opposed by Mr. Leslie, Mr. W. 
Pole, Mr. V. Fitzgerald, Mr. Peel, and Sir 
J. Newport, and supported by Sir H. Par- 
nell, Lord Mount Charles, Mr. French, Col. 
Baring, and Mr. Vansitiart, It was then 

! agreed to without a division. 





May 3. 

Mr. Gratian, on presenting several pe- 
titions in favour of the Catholic claims, 
addressed the House at great length upon 

\ the subject. He expressed an ardent hope 
that the petitioners would be successful, 
and thus, that the two religions bearing to 
each other the strongest similitude—hav- 
ing the same hope, the same Redeemer, 
the same Gospel, the same God, and, in 
fact, resembling in nearly all respects but 
forms and sacrameuts—should be united 
under the same roof, and that roof the 
British Empire; that the professors of 
each should have liberty to worship their 
common God according to their consciences, 
according to their different modes and ce- 
remonies, with all the uncontrolled varieties 
belonging to them, but with one indissolu- 
ble bond of union and concord —attach- 
ment to the constitution under which so 
many blessings were enjoyed. ‘The peti- 
tioners submitted with respectful firmness 
that they had a common-law right of eli- 
gibility to Parliament and to office ; from 
this right they were excluded, and the 
causes of disyualification were of three 
kinds:—1. The combination of the Ca- 
tholicks. 2. The danger of a Pretender, 
3. The power of the Pope. He insisted, 
that not only all these causes had ceased, 
but the consequences annexed to them 
were no more ; even the oppositions found- 
ed upon them were destroyed and anni- 
hilated. That the objections commonly 
made to the Catholicks were totally un- 
founded, was proved by the oaths which 
they took in Protestant States, by the an- 
swers of six foreign universities, by the 
many votes of Parliament expressing its 
gratitude to Cuatholic-reginrents, for the 


they had’ won, and blessings they had 
conquered ; and by the recent letter of 
Carditial”Gonsalvi on the subject of the 
nomination of Catholie Bishops.” The Ca- 
tholicks advanced no fantastical claims, 
no chimerical pretensions: they wdid first, 
that until Parliament took it away, they 
had a common-law right. Next, that Par- 
liament had no right to call upen them tv 
abjure their religion. Thirdly, that Po- 
pery, or more properly Catholicity, ‘ways 
not evidence of perfidy, or imperfect alfe- 
giance ; and fourthly, that Catholics were 
called upon to abjure that which did not 
fall under the cognizance of Parliamént, 
When it was maintained that under the 
Roman Catholic religion, the professors 
were incapable of the moral obligation of 
an oath, and of the duty of allegiance, it 
was asserting neither more nor less that 
the religion was not divine. To say that 
the Christian religion had not reached 
France, ltaly, Spain, Portugal, and a great 
part of Germany, was to deprive it of one 
great proof of its divinity. Was it meant 
to be urged, that Christian principles were 
only maintained by Protestants? that Ro- 
man Catholics were unchristian? They 
would disqualify one-fifth of the King’s 
subjects, and disobeying the precepts of 
the Gospel, insist that they could only 
give av imperfect allegiance. The reply 
to that was, that those who made the 
charge did not believe it. They did not 
believe it in the 17th of the King, when 
Roman Catholics were declared good and 
loyal subjects: they did not believe it 
when they gave Catholics the right of 
voting : they did not believe it when, two 
years ago, they gave them commissions 
and commands in the army and navy: 
they did not believe it when the right of 
legislating was given to Catholics in our 
colonies: in short, to answer the pur- 
pose of the day, the Pope had been car- 
ried upon our backs, had been represented 
as a mighty and dangerous power, capa- 
ble of withdrawing the allegiance of the 
King’s subjects: and then again as a poor 
driveller, incapable of bringing a musket 
to his defence, and strapped to the war- 
horse of a great captain, as a means of 
conquest and an instrument of ‘delusion. 
The antagonists of the Catholics did “not 
believe their own argument, when they 
aided in the restoration of the House of 
Bourbon, and made Catholicity formida- 
ble, by securing it to one of the most 
powerful nations of the world. It was 
clear, therefore, that they had not at all 
times held the Catholic as a faithless and 
perfidious Church, but had preferred ‘it as 
a better and safer guide of human action 
than a rueful and desperate philosophy ; 
they had thought Christianity, even with 
certain forms and ceremonies, better than 

irre- 
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irreligion and infidelity. The reign of such 
philosophers was evidence of the necessity 
of religion. At that time, those who were 
now opposed to Catbolicity wished for its 
restoration, not as a faithless and perfidi- 
ous religion, but as a bond of concord, and 
as a means of peace. Accordingly, the 
different Princes of Europe, Catholic as 
well as Protestant, combined together to 
revive it. By what were they united? 
By Christian fraternity. For what were 
they united? To maintain the common 
religion of Europe. Were foreigners then 
to be supported in the exercise of their 
religion, while those who practised it among 
our own country were to be persecuted and 
punished? Were the Catholicks of Italy 
to be encouraged, and those of Ireland to 
be repressed ? To do so was to declare to 
mankind, that all religion was an artifice, 
useful to support the power of kings and 
controul the liberty of subjects—to make 
a monarch mighty, and his people mise- 
rable. Mr. G. then ridiculed the pretend~ 
ed fears, that the Catholicks, if their claims 
were granted, would exert themselves to 
exterminate Protestantism, and restore the 
ascendancy of Popery. He deeply la- 
mented the opposition which the Clergy 
of the Church of England had given to the 
question, more for themselves than for 
any effect it would have upon the result 
of the debate. He loved the mild spirit 
of the English Church; it had a home 
comfort about it that made it dear to all 
classes ; it was the consolation of sickness, 
the cradle of age, and its own divinity 
would be its sufficient security, if its ad- 
vocates were discreet and temperate: it 
had a modest humble grandeur about it, 
equally distant from poverty and ostenta- 
tion; while the dim cathedral and respon- 
sive sound of the human voice gave a soul 
to worship, and swayed the senses to the 
side of salvation. One of the wisest, and 
at the same time one of the most pene- 
trating men that ever lived, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, had felt it; and Locke, who best un- 
derstood the operations of the human 
mind, had acknowledged it. He should 
thiok ill, however, of the professions of 
any man, who, to support the Protestant 
Church, would destroy the Catholic reli- 
gion. Ifmen were accustomed to see God 
ouly through a particular medium, destroy 
that medium, and they would perhaps not 
see him at all. He wished the toleration 
of all religions, and that toleration would 
produce a conformity that would establish 
unity of action, though not of belief. 
(Hear.) It bad been asserted, that should 
the Catholics succeed in their object, they 
would demand a share in the temporalities 
of the Protestent Church ; but the case was 
quite the reverse. The Irish Protestants 


wished to give the Catholicks an establish- 
ment, which the Catholicks declined. 


The 
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Protestant Church was consequently in no 
kind of danger, Upon the death of the 
Pretender, some of the penal statutes had 
been abolished. The present was the fa- 
vourable time for the repeal of the re- 
mainder; and as there was a political 
conformity in Europe, there should also 
be a religious comprehension, Mr. G. 
then proceeded to argue, that there was 
nothing in the Revolution settlement, nor 
in that of the unions with Scotland and 
Ireland, which the parties to these trans- 
actions considered as a final and perpe- 
tual exclusion of the Catholicks from the 
privileges of the constitution. The ele- 
ments of the British constitution were not 
necessarily Protestant. ‘Tne House of 
Lords was not necessarily Protestant, nor 
was the House of Commons. Of the two 
oaths, that of supremacy and abjuration, 
which now excluded the Catholicks, the 
former might be repealed, and the latter 
might be so explained as to remove any 
difficulty as to taking it. As to those who 
maintained the impossibility of a Catholick! 
being attached to the British constitution, 
he would desire them to go to the Tower, 
where Magna Charta was deposited, aud 
examine the signatures annexed to that 
Act, There were two families that traced 
themselves to aucestors who had signed 
Magna Charta, and they now petitioned 
the House to grant them a share of that 
liberty which their ancestors had given to 
the Members of that House. As to the 
security of the Protestant Church, that! 
certainly could not be endangered, when 
it was considered that the proportion of 
the Protestant population was to that of 
the Catholic as six toone. The measure 
which had been rejected in 1807, for open- 
ing the army and navy to the Catholics, 
passed two years ago without a single ob- 
jection, and yet the Tower of London stood 
where it did before ; and the spires even 
of Oxford and Cambridge maintained their 
places. The Right Hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded his speech by moviog for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, * To consider 
the state of the laws relating to the Ro- 
man Catholicks of this Kingdom, and also 
the oaths and declarations required to be 
taken by them in order for the enjoyment 
of civil offices, and the exercises of civil 
functions, so far as affects Catholic sub- 
jects, and to report how far it may be ex- 
pedient, and in what manner, to alter and 
amend these laws. 

Mr. Croker supported the metion, and 
contended that, in removing the disabili- 
ties which, by various Acts, affected the 
Catholicks, Parliament would only openly 
and avowedly confer upon them those pri- 
vileges which they might even now co- 
Vertly enjoy under the provisions of the 
Avnual Indemnity Act. Whilst thatshould 
continue to be renewed, as it had been 
every 
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every year for more than a century, not 
only were the subordinate posts in the 
army and navy open to a Roman Catho- 
lick, but he might be a privy counsellor, a 
judge, a lord Chancellor, a lord high ad- 
miral, or commander in chief. The prac- 
tice of putting the particular oaths which 
excluded Catholicks from various situations 
had been long disused ; and if they were 
put, the Act of Indemnity gave the party 
six months longer time to take them, and 
when that period arrived there was then, 
by the renewal of the Act, a further ex- 
tension given. The Hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded his speech by reading an extract 
from Blackstone’s Commentaries, in which, 
after citing the opinion of Montesquieu, he 
observed, that if there should at any time 
be no longer a popish pretender, and the 
power of the Pope become frivolous and 
contemptible, the laws against the Catho- 


lics might be greatly sofiened, or repealed, 


He wanted no new laws, but only to give 
effect to the old. 

Mr. Leslie Foster maintained that the 
relief given by the Indemnity Act was not 
meant to operate in favour of Catholicks. 
He was adverse to going into a Committee, 
from which no practical benefit could re- 
sult. Let the House look to the strong 
Protestant feeling which had been mani- 
fested in England, Scotland, and lreland. 
He was satisfied that a Committee could 
produce nothing conciliatery as to the 
Protestant or Catholic clergy of Ireland. 
In 1792 the Catholicks only asked for four 
concessions; that they should be allowed 
te become grand jurymen, should rise at 
the bar, become magistrates, or vote at 
county elections, when holding freeholds 
to the amount of 20/. a year. The desires 
of men were not to be satisfied, for that 
which is granted them to-day would only 
make them ask for more to-morrow. If 
the time should come that three-fourths 
of the influence in Ireland should become 
Roman Catholic, he would ask what might 
be expected? For one, therefore, he 
thought the thing was fraught with dan- 
ger to the interests of the Established 
Church in Ireland. Besides, there was 
another danger he apprehended from fur- 
ther concessions to the Catholicks of Ire- 
land, which was, the chance of its sepa- 
rating the two islands. This was still 
more to be dreaded, when it was to be 
considered that the Catholic religion, of 
all others, would not bear a rival. 

In the sequel of the discussion the mo- 
tion was supported by Lord Normanby, 
Mr. Becher, and Sir R. Wilson; and 
opposed by Mr. Brownlow and Lord Low- 
ther. Amidst a general cry of Question, 
Mr. Plunkett and Mr. Peel rose at the same 
time, but during a pause the question was 
put, and the Speaker determined that the 
“Noes had it.” A division then took 


place, when the numbers appeared to’ Be 
—For the Committee, 242—Against it, 


_248,.—Some Members having entered the 


House who were not present when the 

question was put, their votes were dis- 

allowed. The state of the numbers then 

was—For the motion, 241—Against it, 

243—Majority against the Claims Two. 
May 4. 

Mr. Lyitleton addressed the House ‘at 
great length against the continuance of 
State Lotteries, and moved a resolution, 
importing that they promoted a spirit of 
gambling ; that that spirit weakened the 
habits of industry, and diminished the per- 
manent resources of the public revenue ; 
that it had occasioned other and exten- 
sive systems of gambling; and that the 
House, convinced of the impolicy of state 
lotteries, would no longer authorize them 
by its votes, under any system of regula- 
tion, 

The motion was supported by Mr. El- 
lice, Mr. F. Buxton, Mr. W- Parnell, Mr. 
Alderman Wood, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Plunkett, Mv. F. Douglas, and Mr. Tier- 
ney ; and opposed by Mr. Vansitiart, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Hus- 
kisson. On a division, it was negatived by 
133 to 84, 





May 5. 

Mr. Bennet, after detailing the griev- 
ances experienced by publicans under the 
existing system of licensing, obtained leave 
to bring iu a Ball to amend it. 

A motion by Mr. Shaw for a Committee 
to consider of the expediency of repealing 
so much of the Act of the 56th of the King 
as respects the tax on windows in Ireland, 
was, after a long debate, negatived, on a 
division, by 150 to 73. 

Mr. Peel brought up the Report of the 
Secret Committee on the affairs of the 
Bank. 





House or Lorps, May 6. 

The Abp. of Canlerbury iutrodaced a 
Bill to secure spiritual persons in their 
benefices. A doubt had arisen under the 
following circumstances: If a Clergyman 
who possessed a living (called A) and 
who obtained a second (called B), was 
offered a third (C), which he might pre- 
fer to either of the former; it was sup- 
posed, he could not accept C, without va- 
cating both A and B. The object of the 
Bill was, to remove all doubis on this 
poiut. 

In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
A. Hamilton addressed the House at some 
length on the grievances under which the 
Scofch burghs laboured from the present 
system of electing their mayistrates. It 
had been truly said by the burgesses of 

Irvine, 
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Irvine, that they. ped ! in 
electing a rn te ‘hat  cectag an 
Emperor of Morocco. Yet for the debts 
contracted by these self-elected and un- 
controlled magistrates the, burgesses were 
© made liable. BY! that was wanted was, to 
give to the whole of the burghs such a 
constitation as Ministers themselves had 
thovgtit proper to give to Montryse, He 
coricluded by moving, “ That the several 
petitions presented during the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, from the royal burghs 
of Scotland, be referred to a Committee to 
examine the matter thereof, and to report 
théir opinion thereon accordingly.” 

Mr. W. Dundas, Mr. Boswell, Lord Bin- 
ning, Mr. Forbes, and Mr. Canning, op- 
posed the motion, as in reality involving 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
Mt. Primrose, Mr. W. Douglas, Mr. J. P. 
Grent, and Mr. W Wynn, supported it, 
being of opinion that the petitioners bad 
no other object in view than what they 
professed—a reform in the mode of elect- 
ing their magistrates. On a division, the 
motion was carried by 149 to 144. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
payments of the revenue iuto the Exche- 
quer; aud another to render available for 
the public service the 9000/. a year given 
up by Marquis Camden out of the profits 
of his Tellership. 

Mr. Williams having moved the com- 
mittal of the Electors’ Oaths Bill, Mr. D. 
Gilbert opposed it, as tending to annihilate 
burgage tenures, which he contended to 
be an essential part of the Constitution. 
He moved that, instead of now, the Bill 
be committed this day six months, which 
was carried by 127 to 46. 

In a Committee of Supply, Lord Pal- 
merston brought forward the Army Esti- 
mates, It appeared, that since 1817 the 
reduction was in men 41,298, and io money 
1,356,0002. 

Afier some observations on particular 
items by Col. Davies, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Bennet, and others, the resolutions were 
agreed to; and grants were also voted for 
New South Wales and other colonies; and 
for an issue of 8,000,000 in Exchequer 
Bills, 





House er Commons, May 10. 
ivThe*Report of the Committee of Sup- 
plyyinclading the Army Estimates for the 
year, was brought up ; and after a short 
conversation, the resolutions were agreed 
to. ; : 
eliThe Report’ of Mr. Sturges, Bourne's 
Poor Settlement Bill was taken into con- 

ration, = 
» General Gascoyne objected to some of 
the provisions of the bill, particularly 
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to the dimited, time necessary to give a 
settlement. He suggested that five years 
should be substituted for three, in con- 
ferring a right to a settlement for all 
persons who were watives of England, and 
seven for foreigners, He would extend 
the regulation applicable to foreigners to 
sea-faring people, who claimed a settle- 
ment in port-towns, He moved that the 
bill be re-committed. : 

Col. Wood, Mr. Geo. Lambe, avd Mr. 
C. Phillips, objected to the proposed al- 
terations. Mr. Huskisson, Mr. ‘Canning, 
and Lord Milton, spoke in favour of the 
bill. Messrs. W”~ Smith, A. Wright, and 
Mr, Mildmay against it. On a division 
the re-commitment was negatived by 92 
to 62.. The question that the report be 
read this day six months was then carried 
without a division. 





In the Commons, the same day, Sir 
Francis Burdett presented a petition from 
George Crooke, late a seaman in the Mu- 
tine brig.of war under the command of Sir 
Wom. Hoste. The petitioner complained, 
that while on board he had been severely 
punished, contrary to the rules of the 
service. 

Sir Isaac Cofin said, that it was seven- 
teen years since the punishment had beer 
inflicted, and during that period the indi- 
vidual had never dared an inquiry. It 
was believed that the man had been guilty 
of infamous practices. 

Sir George Cockburn said that all the 
signet officers of the Mutine, at the pe- 
riod alluded to, were dead, except Sir Wm. 
Hoste, who being abroad, had been writ- 
ten to, and the Admiralty was waiting his 
answer. If it could be proved that the 
petitioner had not deserted, he would give 
him his wages, though it would be impos- 
sible to give him a character. 

On a division, the bringing up of the 
petition was negatived by 206 to two, 

Mr. Siuart Wortley presented petitions 
from various parts of the country, signed 
by shopkeepers, praying that the laws for 
collecting the Assessed Taxes might be 
duly executed, or amended. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the law, as it now stood, afforded a re- 
medy iu case the children of a shopkeeper 
were assessed for assisting him in his bu- 
siness. That part of the petitions which 
related to the house and window duty, was 
of more difficult decision: ia London, 
shops had always been assessed as a part 
of the house, and the windows were num- 
bered with those of the house ; but in the 
country a contrary practice had prevailed, 
and perhaps some revision of the'law might 
be expedient: wheneveria coating House 
formed part of the dwelling: house, it was 
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FRANCE. ‘ 

The Paris papers of May 29 bring a 
piece of information which at another 
time would have passed without notice, 
but which al present excites surprise aod 
curiosity. Four Ex-Conventionalists, who 
had voted the death of Louis XVI. and 
who stood on the list of banished regicides, 
have received the permission of the King 
in Council to return to France. pes 
makes this proceeding so strange is, that 
it was but a week before, that a motion 
being made by M. Caumartin in favour 
of their return, the Keeper of the Seals 
(M. Serres) settled the matter, by declar- 
ing, that with respect to those of the exiles 
who had been banished for such a period 
only as the public safety might require 
their absence from France, their treatment 
might be safely confided to the Royal cle- 
mency; but “for the regicides—never 
shall they relurn ; except in such cases of 
age or weakness as the King may be 
pleased to consider worthy of indulgence 
on grounds of common humanity. I de- 
mand the order of the day.” The effect 
produced by this declaration has seldom 
been equalled, even among French as- 
semblies. La Fayette and some other 
members strove to raise their voices in re- 
ply; but the Chamber would not hear 
them, and the motion was negatived by 
an immense majority. 

There has been a sharp debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on a motion in- 
demnifying the Ministers for expendiog 
58 millions of francs beyond the estimates 
voted last year ;—it was, however, carried. 
In the course of this discussion, it ap- 
peared, that 1,500,000 francs (about 
60,000/,) had been disposed of at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in secret services. 

The projet de loi for abolishing in France 
the droit d’ Aubaine, which has been adopt- 
ed by the Peers, will, if finally adopted 
by the Chamber of Deputies, effect a 
great revolution in the condition of aliens 
in France ; for it will enable them to ac- 
quire and hold property in that kingdom, 
both by descent and purchase. 

The established civil list of France com- 
prises 25 millions of francs to the King, 
and nine millions to the Royal Family 
(about 1,416,666/.) 

'_ The French Navy aow counts 49 ships 
of the line, and 29 frigates, besides 11 of 
the line on the stocks. 

General Vandamme has returned to 
France without leave, and is put under 

7 at Havre. 
_ Forged Bank of England notes, to the 
Gent. Mac, June, 1819. 
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amount of more than 1500), were lately 
seized in Paris. 
NETHERLANDS, 

The King of the Netherlands has. inter- 
dicted all the numerous Popish proces- 
sions, except two; the one to take. place 
on the Sunday after Corpus Christi, Day, 
and the other to be left to the choice of 
the Bishops. 

The public attention at Brussels is at 
present occupied with a.dreadful crime, of 
which the following are given as the de- 
tails: In May 1817 a serjeant of the 
38th Militia, named Maters, disappeared 
from the garrison at Termond, and was 
reported to his superior officers as a de- 
serter, At Grimbergen, in April last, 
Charles Claus, a soldier, had a violent 
quarrel with his wife; in the course of 
which she was overheard by some of the 
neighbours to call him an assassin. In 
consequence of this, information was 
given, and inquiries set on foot, by which 
it was discovered that Maters had been 
assassinated at Grimbergen in May 1817, 
and that the perpetrators of that crime 
were the brothers James and Charles 
Claus. The house of the latter was a 
brothel, One night in May 181%, the 
brothers learned that Serjeant Maters 
was coming to their house; and they as- 
sembled three girls to meet him, to whom 
they added their own sister. After a de- 
bauch, which lasted till midnight, Charles 
Claus called Maters into an adjoining 
closet, from which the girls soon after 
heard the sounds of groans issuing. One 
of them went and half opened the door, 
but recoiled, terrified at beholding the 
unfortunate Maters expiring on the floor, 
and weltering in his blood. The twoother 
women were also eye-witnesses of this 
horrible spectacle, which the assassins 
seemed not to wish to withdraw from their 
sight. At last the murderers cut the head 
from the body, put the whole into a sack, 
and went to inter it on a heath near their 
house. On their return, Charles Claus 
exacted from the women a dreadful oath, 
that they should be silent respecting all 
they had seen; himself swearing that be 
would murder the first of them that said a 
word about it. One of the most atrocious 
circumstances connected with this crime 
was, that in this very closet, still over- 
flowing with the blood of their 
Charles Claus passed the night on 
straw with one of these females, 
two Claus’s have been apprehended, 
principal assassin is an old soldier 
turned from the service of Franee, 
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ve eon ted Vetelne atrived at Rete 
in the beginning -ofiastamonth. He went 
athere ,charged .by the. Prince Regent to 
4 a,whole-leugth portrait of the Pope. 
coghaneg is Jodged inthe Quirinal Palace, 
ana Nan presented to his. Holiness, 
vey J GERMANY, 
tudent.of. Vienna, a Mr ob of Prus- 
‘Bids or blew out his brains in a tavern 
at Leopoldstadt, under the following ex- 
_Sraordipary circumstances: This young 
mau arrived. at Vienna, accompanied by 
agiptimate friend, and fell in love witha 
oueg aad who. also engaged the affec- 
tions,of bis friend. A challenge ensued ; 
-but.each felt a stroug repugnance to take 
ithe life-of his. friend. It was, therefore, 
agreed to decide the affair by a party at 
picquet; on an undertaking, that the 
party who lost should blow out bis brains. 
The game was accordingly played; and 
the loser, a youth of 19, instantly payed 
the forfeit by shooting himself through the 
head, 
_ Op the 10th instant, at Stutgard, the 
Count de Trautmansdorff, Evvoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Austria, had an audience of the King of 
-Wurtemberg, to make a formal demand 
of the band of the Princess Maria of Wur- 
teusderg, daughter of the Duchess Louisa, 
for the Archduke Joseph of Austria, Pa- 
Jatine of Hungary. 
A singular rescript of the Grand Duke 
of Darmstadt is said to, have excited a 
lively sensation throughout Germany, He 
finds the lawyers in his territory too 
stiff necked and refractory ; and, to re- 
@ace them to better order, deciarcs, that 
they shal! for a specific time be incorpo- 
rated .with the regiments of his army, un- 
der the same duty and discipline, until 
they become sufficieutly obedient, The 
géatlemen of the long robe are loud and 
vehement in their remonstrances, and the 
echo of their complaints rings through 
Germany. 
2 The, whole, Jew population, rich and 
Dy young and old, were lately driven 
ike id beaats from the city of Meinin- 
% Ste in virtae of a certain privilege claim- 
ed by ahe citizens of that town, as having 
bees, enjoyed by their ancestors. 
PRUSSI 


oe Riog of Prussia, lately amusing 

bimself at Beri hy sliding down what 

mS c Prussian, mountain, fell out 

ni Of the: Se and literally broke his 
“pase! 

cohutivleea dful crime has spread consterna- 
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the Hospital La Chanté, had just lain 
down int) bed with “bis wife,> when’ the 
latter, seizing 2 kitchen knife, ‘which she 
had concealed under the bed-clothes, stab- 
bed him in thé breast. The Doctor Jeap- 
ed out of bed, and called for help. . His 
Bervant came; but, being terrified, lost all 
presevce of mind; :and ran away.» Mrs. 
Neuman pursded her husband, and: in 
spite of his resistance, wounded him ip 17 
places.” One wound only is thought to be 
mortal. The guard at last masteredthis 
fury. She merely said to the Magistrate 
who interrogated her, “ What I have done 
it was my. duty to do,” . This deliberate 
cruelly is the more astonishing, because, 
till this time, the woman had lived on wy 
good terms. with her bashes ad, by. who 
she had several children. She earnestly 

desires that she may not be supposed ‘4 
be mad;; however, from the nature of her 
conversation, and the choice of her.books, 
ao opinion seems.jo. be. entertained, that 
this unhappy woman indulged in iptricate 
speculations, which may have disordered 
her brain, after-having depraved her moral 
character, 


SWEDEN. 

The Paris papers contain an assarance 
from Stockholm that the negociations 
which have been carrying on in London, 
for the adjustment of the long agitated 
differences between the Swedish aod Da- 
nish Courts, are brought to a suecessful 
termination, The instrament drawn up 
by the several Plenipotentiaries had beea 
laid before the King of Swedea, who, it 
was presumed, would immediately ratify it. 


RUSSIA. 

The Russian Privy Counsellor, D’Engel, 
who is governor of Theodosia, is said to 
have found in the Crimea the true breed 
of the goats of Kirguis, whose wool, ac- 
cording to the testimony of French manu- 
facturers, particularly M. Terneaux, is 
the same as that of the goats of Thjbet. 
M. Joubert, during the journey which he 
made into the Crimea, discovered that 
the goats there were the same as those 
which he had purchased among the Kir- 
guis; the breed bad, in fact, at an ante- 
rior period, been imported from the Kir- 
guis into the Crimea. This discovery is 
expected to haye a great influence on the 
fabrication of fine shawls in Europe. 

A little prior to the failure of the house 
of Zuckerbecker, Klein, and Co. af Riga, 
the Emperor, with that readiness for which 
he has ever been conspicuous in render- 
ing his powerful assistance where be thinks 
it will be of general benefit, on an appli- 
cation being made to him, granted this 
house a loan of oné million of roubles 
about Gity thow mand poutids) — According 
to the cu sally Soe atest thr rough 
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out Barope, the Crown; or the! person ex- 
etcising the supreme functions, is entitled 
to-priority in all claims: upon the estate 
ofan insolvent debtor,: The ‘Emperor, 
however, has not only signified his plea- 
sare that his claim should rank as those 
of '& commen individual creditor, but has 
instructed the Guvernor General of Riga 
¢6 apply the dividends, as they arise, to 
the use of the widow and children of Mr. 
Klein. 

scot TURKEY. 


Tt appears by accounts from Constan- 
tinople, tirat frequent and bloody conflicts 
‘bave taken place between the Janissaries 
aod the Bostangis. The Aga of the Ja- 
visaries, who attempted to restrain those 
unruly ruffians, was forced to fly from 
their resentment ; but afterwards, having 
seized and strangled a number of the 
ringleaders, he was rewarded by Govern- 
ment with the loss of his command, and 
Uanished to a distance from the capital. 
The tumults, however, ‘were not appeased 
by the severity of the Aga, nor by his 
subsequent sacrifice to the vengeance of 
the exasperated soldiery.— When the ac- 
-counts Jefe Constantinople on the 20th of 
April, the different corps of the garrison 
~were, cutting each other’s throats. The 
inhabitants were in extreme consternation ; 
and all. the efforts of the Capitan Pacha 
and Of the other Chiefs had failed to. re- 
store tranquillity. 

. ‘The notorious Savary has been banish- 
ed from Smyrna, at the instance of the 
French Consul: his offence was, atlack- 
ing an unarmed French naval officer, who 
reminded him when in company, of the 
share he took in assassinatiog the Duke 
a’ Enghien. 


AFRICA. 


Letters from the Cape of Good Hope, 
to the 2lst of March, state, that all the 
men that could be spared, amounting to 
about 5,000, had been embarked four the 
corn districts, to quell an insurrection of 
the Caffrees.. Capt. Gethin, of the 72d 
regiment, and Ensign Hunt, of the African 
corps, had been killed in (wo separate 
affairs with the insurgents. ‘ The former 
(says one of the letters) of these valuable 
officers was pursuing some marauders in 
the vicinity of his station, at De Bruin's 
Drift, with seven men of the regiment, 
whom he had mounted, when he was sur- 
rounded by a vast number of the savages, 
and. fell gallantly defending himself, 
pierced With, upwards of thirty wounds, 
Ensign Hunt, in like manner, having dis- 
covered towards evening traces of stolen 
éattle, thought it best to halt in the plains 
“ill day-tight to pursue them; but was 
attacked in the aight by a very numerous 
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Améritan papers 'to the QB Hit. have 
‘arrived, They sate, (hat tie MmBst 

ral Comercial distress 2 ptetaity ‘tn4 
Unitéd States; aod a’ petite hab" FAA, 
presented to the President, praying him 
to convene Congress av tatty ‘ke ‘pissibdle, 
in consideration of “ the Caladiit0ds sitd- 
ation of the Union” sieHogos.s 3 

By letters from New York ‘it @ppeats, 
that upwards of. forty houses ‘in’ the é6t. 
ton line failed in the cotirde’ OF defen 
days; and the greatest distress prevailad 
throughout all the great towns in América, 

The New York papers ‘state, that the 
mansion-house, called Hyde Park, ‘at 
Hampstead Plains, occupied by William 
Cobbett, was burnt to the ground é6u 
Thursday, the 20th May. 

It is stated, on the authority of a letter 
from America, that a steam-boat,’ on 
board of which were 34 French persons, 
including General Rigaud and his family, 
had been overset, and the whole of the 
passengers drowned. ; 

A report, via America, that Ferdinand 
cedes to England the island of Cuba, 
is not altogether discredited. Sir Hothe 
Popham, it is said, has ‘arrived there with 
two ships of the line and some frigates. It 
is stated, that there is no effectual means 
of putting an end to the Slave Trade, but 
by obtaining the possession of Cuba ; since 
it is from thence that the contraband 
traffic is carried on to all the West Iudia 
colonies. 

Intelligence to the 8th of last month 
has been received from Jamaica.’ The 
Patriots in Spanish South America have 
captured Porto Bello, a sea-port on the 
North coast of the Isthmus of Darien, 
This event took place on the 10th of April, 
by the troops under the command of Bir 
Gregor M‘Gregor. 

We have received a Buenos Gazette of 
the 26th of February. The Sovereign 
Congress opened their Session’ on the 25th 
of February ; aud the ‘supreme Directer, 
Pueyrredon, deliveted an‘address, which 
gives rather an oufatourable are ‘of 
the internal condition ‘of: that ‘Republic. 
He congratulates thé Congtess Upon the 
commencement of their sjitings ; expresses 
his hope that their proceedipgs wifl put an 
end to the * vacillation oo whith the State 
fluctuates,” and defeat the designs of its 
enemies, who “ dread’ to “sed thé day ia 
which order and the empire of thé laws 
are for ever consolidated ;” and Concludes 
with requesting Congress to appoint a 
Supreme Director in his place, who will 
be better able to apply their military 
energies than himself. it was understood 
that Congress were busily employed in 
framing the Constitution. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS (OF: THE COUNTRY... 
During. the voyage of Discovery last 
year to Bafin’s-bay, a bottle was throwa 
into the’ sea from the Alexander, Lieut. 
Parry. omthe 24th ef May, when that ship 
was off Cape Farewell. It contained the 
latitude. and. Jongitude the ship was then 
in, About two months since the bottle 
was found on the island of Bartragh, in 
Killala-bay, and an account of it forward- 
ed.to the Admiralty. It is supposed it 
mast have floated at about the rate of 
eight miles per day across the Atlantic. 
On Whit-Tuesday a fight took place at 
the village of Tiverton, near Bath, between 
two brothers, named Wiltshire, of the ad- 
joining parish of Newton. One of them 
had been knocked down, and the other 
was in the act of kicking him; when 
man, named Ashley, touched him on the 
elbow, and said, ‘* Don’t kick him ; for if 
you do, you will kill him; it is a shame 
for brothers to be fighting;” at which 
Wiltshire turned round, and vociferating 
to Ashley, with a tremendous oath, “ Pll 
knock your brains out, or any one who 
takes his part,’ instantly struck Ashley a 
violent blow under his ear, who fell to the 
» never to speak again, and after 
lingering till the following day he died ! 
The Coroner’s Jury, who sat upon the 
body, returned a verdict of Wilful Mur- 
der inst Wiltshire, who has been com- 
mitted to Shepton Mallet gaol to take his 
trial. 


To counteract the effest of frost ot ten. 
der vegetables, water them on @ frosty’ 
morning, before the sun shines oh them. ° 

A tant, well worthy of the fiiost Serious 
attention of the publick, was stated by Sir’ 
Thomas Tyrwhitt lately at & tieetiny at 
the London Taveri, in support of the Ply 
mouth and Dartmobr-railway, that a 
course of last year 1,800,000/. were paid" 
to Russia for 18,760 tons: of dressed 
and that 37,484/, were paid to the United 
States of Amerca for flax-s¢ed, ehiefly ‘for’ 
Ireland; and that he was authorized to 
state, by those who presided over the 
Linen Board in that country, that ever 
should afl the forest of Dartmoor be turn. 
ed to flax, Ireland was ready to take évety 
grain of its seed. 

A relative (we believe the son) of the 
celebrated Sir R. Arkwright, who invented 
the cotton spinning machine, is the pare 
chaser of Marks Hall, Essex, the seat of 
Montague Burgoyne, esq. One hunired 
thousand guiveas “ down on the nail,” is 
said to be about tlie sam given for it. 

An application was made a few days 
ago to the Mayor of Leeds by 76 croppers; 
who have 56 wives and 161 children, ‘té 
be sent to Canada. This application was 
laid before the Board of the Worktouse, 
who expressed an opinion that the scheme 
Was vi. . 

There is great distress among the Glas-' 
gow weavers. The Magistracy on being 
appealed to, considered emigration as ¢he 
only remedy! 


The following is a comparative statement of the Supplies and Ways and Meats’ 
for the last and the present year, at one view :— 


1818. 
8,909,603 Army 
6,456,809 Navy 
1,245,600 Ordnance 
1,958,939 Miscellaneous 





18,570,951 


2,000,000 Iuterest on Exchequer Bills 


SurPLigs GRANTED FOR 


560,000 Sinking Fund on ditto 





21,130,951 


Reduction of Uufunded Debt 


1819. 
8,900,000 
6,436,000 
1,191,000 
1,950,000 





Total Supplies 18,477,000 
1,570,000 


430,000 





20,477,000 
10,597,000 


£31,074,000 





Ways axD MEANS GRANTED FOR 


1818. 
3,000,000 Annual Malt 


3,500,000 Excise Duties continued 


250,000 Lottery 
250,000 Old Stores 
eS 


7,000,008 


Loan - + 
Loan frour the Sinking Fund 





1819. 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 

240,000 

334,000 
7,074,000” 

» $9,000,000 
12,000,000" 





231,074,000 
oO 
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1819.) Domestic 
OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

Sune 5.-- The Duke of York cheld bis 

eas oe of the King; .when, 
after vohiog 
testations were made by the physicians, 
also cee the following Bulletin :— 
Windsor Castle; June 5,. His Majesty 
has passed the last month very quietly, 
though still exhibiting the same continued 
marks of disorder. His Majesty’s general 
health is unimpaired.” 

The bill of the Solicitor of the Eacise, 
in the presecution ef a person of the name 
of Weaver, for the offence of selling a 
certain drug to a brewer, amounted to 
nearly 250/. In this case, thete were five 
Counsel employed for the Crown; and the 
penalty ultimately recovered from the de- 
linquent was 200/. 

Lord Thanet and Mr; Grey, both emi- 
hent agriculturists, have communicated to 
the Board of Agriculture their conviction, 
from experiments, that lime sown by hand, 
or distributed by a machine, is an infal- 
lible protection to the turnip against the ra- 
vages of the fly. It should be applied as 
soon as the turnips come up, and in the 
same daily rotation in which they were 
sown; and the lime should be slacked im- 
mediately before it is used, unless the air 
be sufficiently moist to render that ope- 
ration unnecessary, 

The total value of corn, grain, meal, 
and flour, imported into Great Britain in 


th 


a 


1812, WAS... .ccccceees eoee£s2,903,753 10 6 
ABER cncensisesosersces peated 4,975,608 22 
Gee sinbnecescesscetns apsipebd 4,478,131 40 
2B 19 .ccocece poedenscseesscosen -2,192,685 10 
BO i Gaerdhecdrencessesias- oevee2, 343,891 0 6 
) , a bocnceseusseesusesooes 1,763,895 04 
WOT Bs cccosccces cncencaniieeee 13,271,629 30 
1819, Ditto from 5 Jan. to 

30 March....... Diidodbcoces 2,249,164 60 


So immense an importation of corn in one 
year as that which took place in 1818, 
could not fail to affect most seriously the 
British farmer ; and it ought to stimulate 
the Legislature to give such protection 
and encouragement to agriculture, as shall 
make the produce of our own soil equal 
to the consumption or superior to it, that 
we may again become an exporting na- 


Thursday, May 2%. 

E. Crane, detained from the last Ses- 
sion, was indicted at the Old Bailey, for 
stealing a pair of sheets, the property of 
Mr. Browne, of Fitzroy-place. This pri- 
soner was tried upon a similar charge last 
Sessions, and was acquitted in conse- 
quence of hig sister, Charlotte Leslie, re- 
fusing to give evideuce against him. 
Upon that refusal she, was committed for 
contempt of Court; and was now brought 
up, in custodgyin ‘order to” give evidence 
against him on the present indictment. 


“rr? 


oh nee the usual at-~ 
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res y py € 
The offickr wes prichedtily to administer 
‘the usual oath to her; but she rdfased to 
take it, unless’ ste! ees 
would We: put to het! MEOV 
ley,! perceiving’ the dispute -betwsen’ ice 
and the officer, asked-her what redson wire: 
had for refusing to be swotn?:° Leslie! 
“« My Lord; the prisoner is: any twoutmert 
The J That may. bey): Bul :you 
have a higher doty to perform'that ay 
you can possibly owe to a brét out’ 
duty to your country and ‘your’ oe 
Leslie—*“ Indeed, my Lord, 1 don't know 
how that is; but this I know-—that | ne-: 
ver can bring my conscience ‘to give évi- 
dence against my own flesh and blood» 
I never should be happy afterwards if-1 
did.” The Judge—*' Then you positively 
refuse to be sworn?” Leslie Posis 
tively, my Lord. I will suffer any punish- 
ment you can inflict upon me, but | never 
will give evidence against my brother.” 
The Judge—Let her be again com 
mitted.” She was then re-conducted to 
prison, and his Lordship proceeded to 
sum up the other evidence; which having 
done, the Jury pronounced the prisoner 


Guilty. 
Friday, May 28. 
Charles Rennett was pat to the bar, ow 
the charge of stealing the child of Mr, 
Horsley, of Canonbury-lane, Islington. 
The indictment having been read, the case 
was opened to the Jury by Counsel, who 
then called Mr. Horsley, and Aan Hol- 
brook, the servant, to prove the well- 
known facts of the case, from the time of 
the girl’s leaving her master’s hcuse with 
the two children, to the apprehension of 
the prisonex and recovery of the boy, ia 
the Duchy of Oldenburgh. The prisoner 
being called on for his defence, read a long 
written statement, to shew that he had ex~ 
perienced many wrongs and injuries from 
the family of Mr. Horsley. He also ad- 
verted to promises of mercy by the prose- 
cutor, and to the fact of the child being 
found in good health, in proof of the care 
he had taken of him, and in €xtéduation 
of the crime.—Judge Bailey sauimed up 
briefly ; and the Jury, after tuening round 
for a moment, pronounced the verdict of 
Guilty.—The Learned Judge, in, a short, 
but most impressive address, then pointed 
out to the prisoner the great enormity of 
his offence, which, he observed, might have 
led to the derangement or death of the 
child’s parents ; and concladed by inform- 
ing him that he would, at the end of the 
Sessions, be sentenced to seven years trans- 
portation, the severest punishment the law 
imposed on his offence. —Reunett is appa- 
rently four or five and thirty, of dumina- 
tive stature and appearance; ‘his. deport- 
ment was respectful, and, during the read- 
ing of bis defence, he seemed much af- 
fected. Mrs, Horsley is bis first cousin. 
Thursday, 








574 
» In the Court.of Chancery au-lejunction 
was prayed,,at the suit of the Earl. of 
Sbaftesbury,) to -restrain the Duke. of 
Marlborough .from selling, _pawning, or 
disposing of the gold plate presented to 
the great Duke of Marlborough by the 
Bleetor of Bavaria, aud which has de- 
scended as an heir-loom to the present 
holder. The plate bas been removed 
from .Blenheim, and is vow in pawn to 
various pawobrokers and others! —Jnjunc- 
tion granted. 
Wednesday, June 9. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
eluded his contract for a loan of 12 mil- 
lions with Messrs. Rothschild and Co. on 
terms highly favourable to the public. 
The parties delivered their biddings on 
Redaced, in addition to 80/. of Consols. 
Reid, Irving, and Co...........£.65 10 0 
D. Ricardo and Brothers.........65 2 6 
M. Rothschild and Co.............62 18 8 
The last offer, being so much below the 
other two, was readily accepted. Con- 
sols at the close of the market on the 8th 
were, 70}, and Red. 693. At that price, the 
80/. of Consols at 704, is equal 

OD Wes creiecordcccsswecstlesG 56 8°°O 
62/1. 18s. 8d. of Reduced at 





GOJ, 18... .cvceccecsecceceeee ecvcced 43 17 10 
Exclusive of Discount.........£,100 510 





Friday, June 11. 

The freedom of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company was presented to Lord Sidmouth 
in their noble hall, in the presence of the 
Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
and several other persons of distinction— 
members of that Company. 


Thursday, June 117. 

A presentation at Court being, from 
long established custom, a necessary pre- 
liminary among persons of rank to an in- 
troduction into company at home, and to 
admission at Foreign Courts, the Prince 
Regent determived on holding a Drawing- 
room this day, at Buckingham House. A 
precedent for the reception of ladies, with- 

gut. a Royal Female to preside, was found 
inthe reign of George IL, which Sovereign 
was accustomed to hold Drawing-rooms 
after the death of Queen Caroline, It was 
determined also_to combine with it the 
celebration of the Prince Regent's birth- 
day, his Roya! Highness having been in- 
disposed oa the day first appointed to be 
observed as his natal anniversary. In 
pursuance of this plan, grand dinners were 
given by the respective Ministers ; the 
morping was ushered in with the usual 
rejoicings, the military attended ip the 
wsual thanner, and, in conjunction with 
the police, maintained perfect order. The 
Prince Begent arrived dressed for the 
Drawing-room in full vegimentals, with 
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a brilliaat display of his orders, and ep- 
red in the full enjoyment of health, 
The Duchess of York, Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester, and Duke of Kent, 
came ip. state; the Duke of York came in 
private.—The company. began to appear 
at the Palace, soon, after twelve o’clock, 
and they continued to arrive till near five, 
The Prince Regent entered the room, ap- 
propriated for his closet, at half-past one 
o’clock ; when the Lady of the French 
Ambassador was introduced, and had the 
honour of a private audience. After this 
eeremony, his Royal Highness proceeded 
to the late Queen’s Drawing room, where 
the attendants upon his Royal person, the 
great Officers of State, &c, were assem- 
bled ; they. proceeded into the Japan 
room, where the Foreign Ambassadors, 
Cabinet Ministers, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and all those who have the high 
privilege of the enivé, were assembled, 
Having received their congratulations, the 
Regent proceeded to the Grand Saloon, 
and took his station in the front of the 
throne; the Princess Augusta took her 
station to the Regent’s left, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, Princess Sophia of Glou- 
cester, and the Duke of Gloucester, to 
the right. The Court was a very crowded 
one, and the presentations were very nu- 
merous, Among those not usually at- 
tendant, were—the Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford, the Duke of Grafton, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown, and Earl Grosvenor. 

A disturbance took place opposite St, 
Andrew’s Church, Holborn, this evening, 
owing to the refusal of the parish-officers 
to suffer the interment of a body in an 
iron coffin, The body was left on a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard by the undertaker; 
who was taken to prison for an alleged 
assault, and the coffin subsequently con- 
veyed to the bone-house. The Eccle- 
siastical Court is to decide between the 
parties. 

Warerroo Paizs Money Distaisurion, 
—Duke of Wellington gets 60,000/ ; Ge- 
neral Officer, 1,250/. ; Field Officer, 420%; 
Captain, 90/. ; Subaltern, 33/. ; Serjeant, 
9/.; Rank and File, 2/, 10s,—The Dake’s 
share is equal to those of 50 General Offi- 
cers, 143 Field Officers, 666 Captains, 
2,158 Serjeants, 24,000 Rank and File, 

Summer Circuits. 
Mivtaxn—Lord Chief Justice Abbott and 

Lord Chief Baron. 

Norror.x—Lord Chief Justice Dallas and 
Mr. Justice Burroughs, . 
Wesrery—Mr. Baron Graham, aod, Mr, 

Justice Best. f 
NortHers—Mr. Baron Wood and, Mr, 

Justice Layley. ar eect 
Home—Mr. Justice Park ‘and Mr. Baroa 

Garrow. 

Oxrorp—Mr. Justice Holroyd and Mr. 

Justice Richardson. 

Weineiday, 
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»~ Wednesday, mer much Soeemnt. Towards the West 
arty on Sandy ith ket oas Wiseo- the fire did mua Gomage, _ ore 
} that a Jarge black bear, seut as a - 
o his Royal Higtinéés the Duke of LITERARY RARVOFUND. 
The sere of ‘matter fast 






hich contrived to bréak dut of ‘his 
was placed in a coach-house, 
and Bruin having an inclination to explore 
these premises, containing a handsome new 
chariét, mounted the foot board, and began 
to play With the tassels; he next ascended 
or roof and the box, the covering of which 
y to his claws ; after enjoy- 

ing ing Neat os au outside passenger as long 
&s he thought ‘proper, he proceeded to 
€xamihe the interior of the vehicle, and 
toning from the box, made his entrée 
{brodgh ‘the front windows into the car- 
riage, which ‘bore serious marks of his 
Savage Curiosiiy. No one dared to ap- 
proach this northern ¢isitor, and in order 
to prevent further ‘depredations in’ his 
probable rambies, ‘gnards were placed, 
with fixed bayonet’, until some of the 
keepers arrived from the Menagerie at 
Exeter ’Change, who secured him, after 
great difficulty, in one of their strong cages. 

Saturday, June 26. 

Near twoo’clock, the premises of Messrs. 
Bensley and Son, Printers, exténdiog from 
Bolt-court to the back of Gough s 7 vari 
were discovered to be on fire; and such 
was the rapidity of the devouring element, 
that, notwithstanding the prompt assistance 
of the fire-engines, the whole of that ex- 
tensive and complete office, with its ware- 
houses * and coniehts, was destroyed, to- 
gether with the upper part of the family 
dwelling-house in Bclt-court. We hardly 
ever witnessed a more rapid fire. For- 
thnately the large room, which contains 
the elaboraté machine fur steam printing, 
being considerably lower than the rest of 
tiie buildings, escaped the fury of the 
flames, sufficiently so, at least to leave 
the costly apparatus free from any mate- 
rial injury. We are happy to state, that 
neither the life nor safety of any person 
was affected. Respecting the cause of 
this conflagration, at present, conjecture 
alone can be indulged; but we are as- 
sured it rests not with the conduct of the 
steam-engine itself ; though possibly some 
of the flues connected with it might have 
caught fire. In a Northerly direction the 
a extended to the backs of the houses in 

ough-square, occupied by Messrs. Smith 
and C6, Messrs. Ehn and Co. (both far- 
riers), and another large house, occupied 
by Mrs, Salmon as a ladies school; the 
latter was entirely destroyed, and the for- 





‘® Tt thay be interesting to some of our 
Readers to know, that the house ia Bolt- 
— formerly the residence of Dr. John- 

artof Mr. Bensley’s office, and 
is Sa taclitty Stroyed. A view of it is pre- 
served in the European Magazine for 1610, 


month ‘prevented us froui*evineing oar 
attachment to the eaase of Literatare ia 
the we } ded, by noticing thé 
proceedings at the Anniversary Dinoer of 
this most interesting ‘Institution. Theat 
useful and agreeable festival was held oa 
the 6th of May, and we find that we can< 
not even now indulge our inclination far- 
ther than by expressing our gratitude, and 
the gratitude of every friend of Literature; 
to the worthy Chairman of that day, Sir 
Benjamin Hobhouse, for his admirable and 
energetic appeal in behalf of literary merit 
in distress, 

After the usual toasts, and a judicious 
and gentlemanly allusion to the lameated 
circumstance that so unexpectedly oceas 
sioned him to be called to the Chair by 
the Noble Vice President, the Lord Bran- 
don, and the rest of the company present, 
he proceeded to preface the leading toast 
of the day by an impressive statement of 
the claims to general support which the 
Literary Fund presented —not only the 
claims common to every other benevolent 
Institution, but also claims peculiarly its 
own, and making the most forcible appeal 
to our humanity, to our justice, and to our 
patriotism. It is to be hoped, it is to be 
expected, way he felt assured that British 
humanity, which is ever feelingly alive to 
every species of sorrow and suffering, 
which is eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, 
health to the diseased, consolation to the 
widow, aud proteciion to the orphan, which, 
in short, opens a dvuor of relief to every 
bodily and every mental calamity, it can- 
not be doubted but that such humanity 
must regard with peculiar interest the sor- 
rows of genius pining in want and misery: 
in saying this, he touched also upon the 
justice of the case—Can we, who are in- 
structed or amused by the labours of the 
pen and the press—can we suffer the head 
that conceived and the hand that prepared 
our information and our amusement to 
perish with huoger, and yet call ourselves 
just? After expatiating with much ‘ani 
mation upon these topics, the eloquent 
Chairman went on to call upon every one 
who has a true regard to the best interests 
of his country to assist in the porposey 
of this meeting . It is the Literatare of « 
country that is its greatest honour; it is 
the man of letters that contributes tu its 
prosperity in every respect. ‘The Authors 
of a country mark its progress in the scale 
of intellect; and give weight, importance, 
and success to its undertakiogs ; from né 
Literature arises its superiority io arts, in 
arms, in legislation, in biberty, in every 
thing that supports and edoras. . To aug 

ment 
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ment the influence of useful Literagure, te? not even now leave us. We must not, we 


encourage and console deserving Aytbors, 
riotism:. 3 i 


is therefore tel Whebt/pat 
pot most justly our national boast to have 
ory hy heh, ds*Bacou, Newton, 
hock’ ws iakspéare, Milton, Otway, 
Butler? and is it wot dor national réproach 
that any such should have lived in neglect 
and died jsf ‘Want * ‘Could such an event 
have happened if this Institution had then 
“éxisted? “We cannot, indeed, like other 
benevolent establishments, interest you by 
a display of the objects we relieve, we 
cannot make even a distinct allusion to 
them, because one most anxious wish is to 
‘svothe and heal, not tolacerate and wound, 
the feelings of elevated and powerful minds. 
The Hon. Baronet then dilated upon the 
splendid and munificent patronage of the 
‘Prince Regent; and, after detailing the 
benefit and permaoence which the recently 
obtained charter conferred upon the Insti- 
tution, concluded his admirable speech (of 
which we have here given but an imperfect 
outline) with proposing as a toast—* Suc- 
_ cess to the Literary Fund.” 

The acclamation wi'h which this was re- 
ceived, strongly evinced the impression 
made upon the company by the eloquence 
of the Chairman ; another part of whose 
duty, we think it necessary here to notice. 
After apologizing for so soon presenting 
himself again to their attention, Sir Ben- 
jamin said, it had long heen the pleasing 
task of the office he then filled, to call 
upon a Gentleman who had for a series of 
years contributed more than any other to 
the usefulness and rational enjoyment of 
this day; they would immediately under- 
stand that he alluded to Mr. Fitz-Gerald, 
the warm, the zealous, the long-tried, he 
might say, the indefatigable friend of lite- 
rary merit iu distress; who had for near 
thirty years, in the most active and disin- 
terested manner, devoted his time and at- 
tention to the concerns of this Institution ; 
and who, having this merit in common 
with some others, had also the peculiar 
praise of having more particularly devoted 
the talents of his elegant and impressive 
muse to the cause of benevolence and lite- 
vatare, by writing and reciting in each of 
twenty-two successive years a Poem for 
this Anniversary ; and at the earnest soli- 
tation of the Council and Committee, 
had prepared a twenty-third poem*, which 
ihe Wow entreated him to favour the com- 
pany by ‘reciting. Mr. Fitz-Gerald had, 
weleed, several times intimated his inten- 
‘on of retiring, bat had been induced to 
@untinue hie-kind assistance by the urgent 
and repeatedrequests of the Society. We 
all have witnessed that his muse still re- 
tained her wonted vigour. Our acclama- 
tions expressed our gratitude. He must 








* See our Jast Namber, p. 464. 





. ganunt, we will a 
It" ie. 


suffer him to be silent, 
) AO Express ourselves 
stronger than by saying that the usual ap- 
plause fallowedMr. Fitz-Gerald’srecitation, 
and was repeated with the warmest testi- 
mony of respect when bis bealth was sub- 
sequently drank. , 

Another point of the p - 
resting to literature, was the irmap’s 
address in proposing the health of the Earl 
of Chichester, whom he lamented exgeed- 
ingly they had been, by some unexpected 
occurrence, deprived of thé pleasure, of 
seeing im the Chair. . This distioguished 
Nobleman js one of the tried and. fast 
friends of this Institution ; while holding 
an important office in the Government, he 
had first intréduced this Society to the no- 
tice of the Prince Regent. To his Lord- 
ship’s kindness the Literary Fund is in- 
debted for the manificent patronage it has 
so long enjoyed. - The Earl of Chichester, 
though, unfortunately for us, not ‘at the 
head of the present Meeting, is most un- 
doubtedly with us in mind; he hath proved 
himself upon all eccasions most cheerfully 
willing to maintain, support, and serve the 
benevolent cause that has now bronght us 
together ; and Tam sure you will all cor- 
dially concur with me in wishing his Lord- 
ship health and happiness, and that we 
may long enjoy his favour and protection. 

The Report, which was subsequently 
given by Dr. Yates, one of the Treasurers, 
attested the effect of the Chairman’s ani- 
mated eloquence and benevolent exertions. 
It appeared to us that the amount of the 
new subscriptions was more than double 
that of the last year. We heard. with 
much delight the Prince Regent’s twenty- 
seventh half-yearly donation of one hundred 
guineas ; a donation of ten guineas, in ad- 
dition to former subscriptions, from John 
Soane, esq.; the handsome gift of fifty 
guineas, and an annual subscription of 
one guinea, from John Murray, esq.; Dr. 
Malkin, twenty guineas; John Morgan,esq. 
ten guineas; with a list of other generous 
contributions, And earnestly do we hope 
to see the talent and liberality of the 
country come forward in a much more 
prompt and efficient manner, in augmen- 
tation of a Society that has already been 
honoured with such distinguished pa- 
tronage, and is worthy of every support 
that can be given by genius, learning, and 
wealth. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Devry Lane THeaTre. 

June2. The Persian Heroine, a Tragedy. 
Acted for the benefit of Mr. H. Johnston. 

Encuise Opera Hovsg, Lyceum... 
June 14. The Quadrille; oF, 4 Diarrel, 
for What? an Operetia. - Well received. 
PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazarre Promotions, &c. 

May 22, This Gazette notifies the in- 

vestiture of the Earl of Aylesbury with the 
insignia of the Order of the Thistle. Also 
the appointment of C. Maxwell, esq. as 
Governor of St. Christopher's ; and of Sir 
S. FP: Whittingham, as Governor of Do- 
minica. 
‘* May29. The Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
$worn of the Privy Council ; and Charles 
Warren, esq. appointed Attorney General 
to the Priace of Wales. 

June 1. The Lieut.-gen. Sir W. Lum- 
ley, to be Governor and Commander in 
Chief of the Bermuda Islands, v. Sir J. 
Cockburn, resigned. 

June 8 The honour of knighthood 
upon John Richardson, esq. on being ap- 
pointed one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Jiine 12. The honour of knighthood 
upon Wm. Draper Best, esq.on being ap- 
pointed one of the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

June 15. The Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, to be his Majesty’s Lieute- 
naat of the county of Chester ; the Mar- 
quis of Lothian to be Lieutenant and She- 
riff Depute of the Shire of Mid Lothian ; 
and the Marquis of Queensberry to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
Shire of Dumfries. 





MemsBers RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
May .25. Hythe, S. J. Lioyd, esq, v. 
J. B. Taylor, esq. Chiltern Hundreds. 
May 29. Shrewsbury, J. Mytton, esq. 
v. R. Lyster, esq.. deceased. 
June 22. Dorchester, Charles Warren, 


of Bedford. , in the room of Sir 
Samuel She; berd,’ kut’ Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Scotland. 





Civitz. Promotions. 

Rev. Jonathan Wilkinson, B. A, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, second mas- 
ter of St. Saviour’s Grammar-school, 
Southwark. 





EccresiaSTICAL PRergRMENTS. 

Rev. Edward René Payne, M.A. (Vice- 
provost of King’s College, Cambridge) 
Hepworth R, Suffolk, v, Hayter, deceased. 

Rev. J. Halton, Longwith R. Derbyshire 

Rev. Henry Gauntlett, M, A. Longstock 
V. Wilts. 

Rev, Thomas Reveit Carnac, M. A. St. 
Michael Slawleigh R. Somersetshire. 

Rev. Joseph Kirkman Miller, M. A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Walkeringham V. Nottinghamshire. 

Rev. W. H. Markby, M. A. fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Dux- 
ford St. Peter’s R. in that county. 

Rev. Bransy Francis, of Edgefield, Nor- 
folk, Long Melford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. F. Wyatt, B. A. of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Broughton R. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. J. T. Huntley, M. A. of Trinity 
College, Swineshead R. Hunts. 

Rev. Henry Fardell, B. A. Prebendary 
of Ely Cathedral, v. Ward, 





DIsPENSATION. 

Rev. T. Thorp, M. A. rector of Burton 
Overy, and domestic chaplain to the Earl 
of Onslow, to hold the rectory of Carlton 
Curlieu cum Ilston, Leicestershire, 


RI 


BIRTHS. 


May 27. Her Royal Highness the Du- 
chess of Cumberland, of a Prince, at His 
Roya! Highness’s hotel in Berlin. 

May 29. At St. Giles’s, near Great 
Torrington, Devon, Elizabeth, wife of 
Folley, a journeyman carpenter, of three 
fine boys; who, with the mother, are do- 
ing well. The boys have been christened 
Abrabam, Isaac, and Jacob.—31. At 
Chevening, the Countess of Stanhope, a 
daughter. 

June 1. In Stanley-place, Shrewsbury, 
the wife of the Rev. Richard Massey ; be- 
ing her 22d child. —3. At Mitcham Grove, 
the lady of Sir Thomas D. Acland, bart. 
of a son.—The wife of Wm. Jones, esq. 





Marshal of the King’s Bench, of a daugh- 
ter, being the 11th child within 14 years. 
—4. In Park-lane, Viscountess Cranley, 
a daughter.—11. The wife of Rev. Geo. 
Butler, D. D. of Harrow, a son.—18. In 
New Norfolk-street, the Countess of March, 
a daughter. 

Lately, At Brachlin Castle (Westmeath), 
Lady Eleanor Featherston, a son and heir. 
—At Verdi, in Italy, a woman was deli- 
vered of five male children ; two of them 
are dead, but three are still living. [In 
the time of Adrian, a woman of Alexaa- 
dria was delivered also of five sons, ail of 
whom lived to a good age. ]|—At Edinburgh, 
Countess Flahaut, a daughter, 
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MARRIAGES. 


1818, Dec. 6, At Colombo, W. Gis- 
borne, esq. of the Ceylou Civil Service, 
son of the Rev. Thos. Gisborne, of Yoxhall 

Gant. Mac, June, 1819, 


11 


Lodge, Staffordshire, to Miss Twisleton, 
dau, of the Hon. and Rev. Thomas James 
Twisleton, Archdeacon of Colombo. 

P. 274. 








578 Marriages of eminent Persons. [June, 
P. 274, Correct the following ntarribye! J o@ene late Win. Lee, esq. of Ansty House, 


thus: — 


1819, Feb. 23. Thomas Phillipps, esq-~ 


of Middle-Hill, Worcestershire, and Bucks 
land,. Gloucestershire,; to.Harriet, third 
dav. of Gen,-Moltyneux, and grand-dau. 
of the, late Right Hon, Sir Capel Moly- 
neux, bart. of Castle Dillon, co. Armagh. 

April 22. At Rome, Hercules Sharp, 
esq. of Hartlepool, to Aon Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir Aath. Brabazon, bart. 
of New Park, Ireland. 

May 19. Sir John Wrottesley, bart. to 
Hon. Mrs. John Bennett, dau. of the late 
J. Conyers, esq. of Copt Hall, Essex. 

J. T. Tyrell, esq. eldest son of Sir J. 
Tyrell, bart. of Boreham House, Essex, to 
Miss Pilkingt6n, dau. of the late Sir Thos. 
Pilkington, bart. of Chevet, Yorkshire. 

20. The Rev. John Earle Welby, son of 
the late Sir W. Earle Welby, bart. of 
Danton Hall, Lincolnshire, to Felicia Eliza, 
only dau. of the late Rev. 1. A. Holl, and 
grand-dau. of the late Bp. Horne. 

29. John Innes, esq. of Guildford-street, 
to Caroline, second dau, of Sir Wm. 
Beechey. 

31. Richard Townsend, jan. esq. of 
Castle Townsend (Cork), to the dau. of 
the late Col. Mellefont. 

John George Children, esq. of the Bri- 
tish Museum, to Mrs. Towers, of Kensing- 
ton-square. 

Lately. Capt. Armytage, of Coldstream 
Guards, second son of Sir George Army- 
tage, bart. of Kirklees, Yorkshire, to Char- 
lotte, only dau. of the late Le Gendre 
Starkie, esq. of Huntroyd, Lancashire. 

D. F, Haynes, esq. of Lonesome Lodge, 
Surrey, to Mary, second dau. of Sir Ti- 
mothy Shelley, bart. of Field Place, Sussex, 

Mr, W. M’Call, artist, of Frith-street, 
Soho, to Sarah Henrietta, fourth dau. of 
Knight Spencer, esq. 

June 1. Capt. White Melville, of the 
Royal Lancers, to Lady Catherine Os- 
borne, only dau. of the Duchess Dowager 
af Leeds.—The bride was the favourite 
companion and friend of our late lamented 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

3. At St. George’s Hanover-square, the 
Right Hon. Lord Rossmore to Lady Au- 
gusta:cCharteris, youngest sister of the 
Kart of Wemyss and March. 

Robert, youngest son of the late Sir B. 
Sullivan, to Margaret, eldest surviving 
duu. of the late Capt. Filmer, and niece to 
the Rev. Sir J. Filmer, bart. of East Sut- 
ton, Kent. 

C. G. H. Clarke, esq. of St. James’s 
Palace, to Eliza, youngest dau, of J. J. 
Nicholls, esq. of Wandsworth. 

Capt. Edm. Turberville, R. N. to Mary, 
only dau. of John Westcar, esq. of Cres- 
low, Bucks. 

Arthur Macnamara, esq. of Langoed 
Oastle, Breconshire, to Anne, eldest dau, 





“Lower Grosvenor-street, and of Eaton 







Hants, and niece of John Pedley, esq. of 


Bray, Bedfordshire, . 

5. Rev, Wim, Raseell, ‘Rector of Shep- 
perton, Middlesex, to Letitia Anne, dani of: 
the late Benj. Nicholls, esq. of Kenuing- 
ton. 

7. Chandos, only son of Jas. Henry 
Leigh, esq. M.P, of Stoneleigh Abbey, 
Warwickshire, to the eldest dau. of Rev. 
W. S. Willes, of Astrop House, North- 
ampton. 

John Hevry Latham, esq. to Harriet 
Stringer, only. dau.of Edward Broderip, 
esq. M.D. 

John King, esq. of Sherwood Park, in 
Tobago, and of Argarten House, North 
Britain, to Margaret, only dau. of James 
Foster, esq, of Carnegie Park, near Port 
Glasgow. 

10, At Calais, Henry Le Vasseur, esq. 
of Blackheath, to Euphemia, only dau. of 
James Galloway, esq. 

The Rev. G. T. Andrewes, only son of , 
the Dean of Canterbury, to Elizabeth Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of Dr. Heberden. 

11. W. Bailey, esq. of Tunbridge Cas- 
tle, to the widow of the late Thos. San- 
=~ esq. and dau. of the late Alderman 

ill, 





At Dublin, Lieut.-col. Brotherton, of 
the 14th Light Dragoons, C.B. to Louisa 
Anne, eldest dau. of J. Straton, esq. of 
Lisnawelly. 

Major M. H. Court, of E. I. Company’s \ ' 
Madras Artillery, to Emily Susan, young, 
est dau. of the late Archdale Wilson Tay- 
ler, esq. 

12, Mr. Thomas Ellis, solicitor, to 
Frances Wilson, eldest dau. of Rev. Rob. 
Watts, Rector of St. Alphage, London 
Wall, and Librarian of Sion College. 

13. At St. James’s Church, Chevalier 
Ruspini, to Miss Martha Atherden Hughes, 
of Weymouth, 

15. The Hon, H, F. C. Cavendish, M.P. 
son to Lord G. Cavendish, to Franees Su- 
san, widow of the Hon. F. Howard, and 
— of the late W. H. Lambton, esq. 

Col. Sir D. St. Leger Hill, K.T.S.-and 
C.B. to Caroline Drury, third dau. of Rob. 
Hunter, esq. of Kew. 

16. Charles Winn, esq. of \ Nostail 
Priory, to Priscilla, youngest dau; of Sir 
— Strickland, bart. of Boynton, York- 
shire. ‘ 
_l, F. P. Robinson, esq. only som of 
Sir F. P. Robinson, K.C.B. to Harriet F: B. 
eldest dau. of the late J..Meares, esq. of 
Eastinton, Pembrokeshire. - 

19.‘ Hon. Robert Henry Clive, M. P. 
of Oakley Park, second son :of> Bart of 
Powis, to Lady Harriet Windsor; ‘dau. of 
the late, and sister of the present Earl of 
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James Binviey, Esa. } %o 

-@a elegant Tabular Monument, executed by Mr. Joseph Kendrick, hee been erected 

tothe memory of the late Mr. Bindley in the Church of St. Mary-l¢-Strand (being 

frat Monument that has been allowed to be put up in that Churcb),’ with the tllowing 


cgpmpeinte inscription : 
Sacred to the Memory of , : 

JAMES BINDLEY, Esquire, (A.M. F.S. A.) ‘ 
who was born in London on 16th January, 1737, at 

and died at his House in Somerset Place, 

On 11th September, 1818, 

having held: the Office of Commissioner of Stamps, 

with unremitting attention to its duties, . 

for the long period of 53 years. . 


Bred at the Charter-house, and St. Peter’s College, Catnbridge, 
his acquirements were worthy 
of those distinguished Seats of Learnidg ; 
of both of which be was through life accustomed to speak 
in the language of grateful remembrance. 
His Knowledge, 
of which his modest simplicity of character 
forbad any thing like ostentatious display, 
while his unaffected urbanity 
made him at all times ready to impart it, 
was various, extensive, and accurate; 
his taste and judgment were equally evinced 
by his celebrated Cullection 
of Books, Prints, and Medals, 
which no one was better qualified to use or enjoy. 
Gentle in his manners, mild in his temper, 
benevolent in his disposition, and strict in his integrity, 
he lived beloved and honoured 
in the sincere profession of the Christian faith, 
and steadily attached 
to the doctrines and discipline of the Church of England, 
and died most deeply regretted by all who knew him. 


This Tablet was erected as a tribute of affectionate regard, 
and a memorial of 59 years friendship. 


Duxe or Buccteucn AND QUEENSBERRY. 








The late Duke (who died at Lisbon, 
April 20th, see p. 491) came to the ho- 
nours and estates with the anxious wish to 
tread in his father’s paths, and to follow 
the same course of public patriotism and 
private benevolence, in which he had so 
eminent an example before him. His 
country and friends might, to all human 
appearance, have promised themselves 
long ‘to enjoy the benefits arising from 
such dispositions in a person so eminent. 
He-was in the prime of life, of a constitu- 
tiom strong to outward appearance, and 
seasoned by constant exercise, both on 
foot and horseback—he was the father of 
& promising family—the husband of one 
whom it was impossible to know without 
loving, or even to leok upon without ad- 
miring. Ail seemed to promise a course 
of life‘ lomg and happy as that which his 
father had'just closed. But it has pleased 
God to shew us upon what a slight founda- 


tiom. all earthly prospects rest. Some 


symptoms of delicate health had already 
displayed themselves in 1814. But in the 
succeeding year the Duke, in the loss of 
his excellent partner, sustained a wound, 
from the effects of which he never recovered. 
As a public man the Duke of Buccleuch 
was, like his father, sincerely attached to 
the principles of Mr. Pitt, which he sup- 
ported on every occasion with spirit and 
energy, but without virulence or preju~ 
dice against those who held different opi< 
nions. He held that honour, loyalty, and 
good faith, although old-fashioned words, 
which expressed more happily the duties of. 
a man of rank than the newer denomina- 
tions which have sometimes been substi- 
tuted for them, He was a patriot in the 
noblest sense of the word, holding, that 
the country had a right to the last acre of: 
his estates, and the last drop of his blood ; 
a debt which he prepared seriously to ren- 
der to her, when there was an expectation 
that the country would be invaded. —— 
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Lord Dalkeith, he sat in the Flonse “of 
Commons; we are not aware that he spoke 
above once or twice,in either House of 
Parliament ;, but as President of pyblic 
meetings be often expressed himself with 
an ease, spirit, and felicity, which left 
little doubt that his success would have 
been considerable in the Senate, His 
Grace was for many years Colonet in the 
Dumfriesshire regiment of Militia, the 
duties of which situation he performed 
with the greatest regularity, shewing a 
turn for military affairs, as well as an at- 
tachment to them, which would have raised 
him high in the profession had his situa- 
tion permitted him to adopt it. That it 
would have been his choice was undoubt- 
ed; for the military art, both in theory 
and in practical detail, formed his favourite 
study. 

The management of the Duke’s very ex- 
tensive estates was conducted on the plan 
recommended by his father’s experience, 
and which is peculiarly calculated to avoid 
the evil of rack-renting, which has been 
fraught with such misfortune to Scotland, 
and to secure the permanent interests both 
of landlord and tenant. No tenants on the 
Buccleuch estate, who continued worthy 
of patronage, were ever deprived of their 
farms, and scarce any have voluntarily re- 
linquished the possession of them. To 
improve his large property by building, 
by plantations of great extent, by every 
encouragement to agriculture, was at once 
his Grace's most serious employment, and 
his principal amusement. The estate of 
Queensberry, to which he succeeded, al- 
though worth from 30,000/, to 40,000/. 
yearly, afforded to the Duke, owing to 
well-known circumstances, scarce the sixth 
part of the lesser sum. Yet, he not only re- 
paired the magnificent Castle of Drumlan- 
rig, but accomplished, during the few years 
he possessed it, the restoration, with very 
large additions, of those extensive planta- 
tions, which had been laid waste during 
the life of the last proprietor. We have 
reason to think, that the Duke expended, 
on this single estate, in repairing the inju- 
ries which it had sustained, not less than 
eight times the income he derived from it. 
He was an enthusiastic planter, and per- 
sonally understood the quality and proper 
treatment of forest-timber. For two or 
three years past, his Grace extended bis 
attention to the breed of cattle, and other 
agricultural experiments: a pleasure which 

succeeded in some degree to that of field 
sports, to which, while in full health, he 
was much addicted. Such were the prin- 
cipal objects of the Duke’s expense, with 
the addition of that of a household suitable 
to his dignity ; and what effect such an 
expenditure must have produced on the 
country, may be conjectured by the fol- 
lowing circumstance :—In the year 1817, 





Duke F Bactedeh and Queensberry. 
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when thé’ podr’ st004 ‘in 86 ‘thee’ need-of 7! 
employment, a frietid asked the Dake why” 
his Grace did not propose to go te London *> 
in the spring? By way of “answer, ‘they * 
Duke shewed him a fist of day-labourers® 
then employed in’ improvements’ of hie 
different estates, the number of whom):* 
exclusive of his regular’ establishments, 
amounted to nine hundred ard forty-seven 
persons, If we allow to each labourer two 
persons whose support depended on ‘his 
wages, the Duke was in 4 matiner forego~ 
ing, during this severe year, the privilege 
of his rank, in order to provide with more 
convenience for a little army of néarly 
three thousand persons, many of whom 
must otherwise have found it difficult to 
obtain subsistence, The result of such 
conduct is twice blessed, both in the 
meats which it émploys, and in the end 
which it attains in the general improve- 
ment of the country. 

In his domestic relations, as a husband, 

a son, a brother, and a father, no rank of 
life could exhibit a pattern of tenderness 
and affection superior to that of the Duke 
of Buccleach. He seemed only to live 
for his family and his friends. He was a 
kind and generous master to his numerous 
household, and was rewarded by their sin- 
cere attachment. 

Well educated, and with a powerful 
memory, the Duke of Buccleuch was both 
a lover and a judge of Literature, and de- 
voted to reading the time he could spare 
from his avocations. This was not so 
much as he desired ; for the active super- 
intendance of his own extensive affairs 
took up much of his time. As one article, 
he answered very many letters with his 
own hand, and never suffered above a post 
to pass over without a reply, even to those 
of little consequence ; so that this single 
duty occupied very frequently two hours 
aday. But his conversation often turned 
on literary subjects, and the’ zeal with 
which he preserved the antient ruins and 
monuments which exist on his estates, 
shewed his attachment to the history and 
antiquities of his country. In judging of 
literary composition, he employed tliat 
sort of criticism which arises rather from 
good taste, and strong and acute perception 
of what was true or false, than front a 
vivacity of imagination. 

In gayer hours, nothing could be so tini- 
versally pleasing as the cheerfelneés and 
high spirits of the Duke of Butclewch. 
He bore his rank’(so embarrassitig to some 
others) as easily and gracefally as ‘he 
might have worn bis sword. “He ‘himself 
seemed unconscious of its existéncey the 
guests respected without féarihig it. He 
possessed a lightness atid playfulness of 
disposition, much humour, anda turn for 
raillery, which he had the singtlar tact to 
pursue just so far as it wud ‘perfectly in- 

offensive, 
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usion: ar pain, There are 
man’s jife which can .pever, retura 


oa aud. the sfriends of- this. illustrious © 


person. will long, look, back, with vain re- 
gret,; onthe Aelightful bouss. spent in his 
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his intercourse with bjs neighbours 
the Duke wasfrank, hospitable, aud social; 
and, ready upon all occasions. to accom- 
moilate them,, by forming plantations, by 
exghanging, ground, or apy similar point 
of.gongession aud courtesy. To the pub- 
lick bis purse was ever open, as appears 
from, his Grace’s liberal subscription to all 
works of spleadour or utility, _ His acts of 
well-considerate and deliberate generosity 
were not cosfined to the poor, properly so 
termed, but sought out and relieved the 
less endurable wants of those who had seen 
better days, and had been thrown into in- 
digence by accidental. misfortune, uor 
were they who received the relief always 
able to trace the source from whence it 
flowed, 

_. We have one trait to add to this portrait 

—it is the last, and the most important, 
As the Duke of Buccleuch held his high 
situation for the bappiness of those around 
him, he did not forget by whom it was 
committed to him. Public worship was 
at all proper seasons performed in his fa- 
mily, and his own sense of devotion was 
humble, ardent, and sincere. A devout 
believer in the truths of religion, he never, 
even in the gayest moment, permitted 
them to be treated with levity in his pre- 
sence; and to attempt a jest on those 
subjects, was to incur his serious reproof 
aud. displeasure. He has gone to receive 
the reward of these virtues too early for a 
country which will severely feel his loss, 
for his. afflicted family, and his sorrowing 
friends—but not too soon for himself; 
since it was the unceasing labour of his 
life to improve to the utmost the large op- 
portunities of benefiting mankind with 
which his situation invested him. Others 
of his rank might be more missed in the 
resorts of splendour and of gaiety fre- 
quented by persons of distinction ; but 
the peasant while he leans on his spade, 
age.sinking to the grave in hopeless indi- 
gence, and youth struggling for the means 
of existence, will long miss the generous 
and. powerful patron, whose aid was never 
asked in vain when the merit of the peti- 
tioner was unquestioned. 

Besides the numerous important public 
situations .beld by the late Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, :his ;Grace was also President of 
the, Hightand Society of Scotland. 

The.remains of the Duke of Buccleuch 
have been brought to this country, and 
deposited in the burial place of his mater- 
nal ancestors, the Montagus, at Weekly, 
ig monthewpionebire, 
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ed in the first place to complete 
ditions entered into for the salé 6f ‘Gertaitt 


farms and lands at Wolston, co. Warwick, * 


and out of the monies arising from suthr 


sale, to discharge the. debts ‘of the’ Tate®’ 


Gen, George Scott, of that patish, to whom, 
at the time of his decease, the same be- 
longed; the residue of the proceeds to be 
applied in the same manner as the pro- 
ceeds of other estates at Wolston afore+ 
said (late of the said Gen. Scott), consisting* 
of a capital messuage and other houses and 
lands, which are desired to be sold (sab- 
ject to a life-interest in a part thereof, of 
the widow of the said Gen, Scott, and 
other incumbrances), for the benefit of the 
daughters of the testator, or the survivor 
of them, at 21, or marriage. The man- 
sion and premises called Montagu House, 
in Privy Gardens, held on lease from the 
Crown, are bequeathed, after the death 
of the Duchess Dowager of Buccleuch, 
the mother of the testator (who has a life- 
interest therein), to his eldest son the Earl 
of Dalkeith, and in case of his death un- 
der 21, without issue, to the second son, 
and failing him likewise, to the inheritor 
of the Buccleuch estates in Scotland. 
Jewels, snuff-boxes, rings, trinkets, &c. 
both in England and in Scotland, are to 
be given to daughters or younger sons, at 
the discretion of the executors; and the 
residue thereof, and the plate, are left un- 
der the same trust as the House in Privy 
Gardens. Houses and tenements in the 
parishes of St. James, and St, Martin, 
Westminster, to be sold for the benefit of 
the daughters. The leasehold house in 
South Audley-street, purchased of the late 
Marquis of Bute, is also directed to be 
sold. The books, pictures, statuary, and 
furniture therein, to be removed "tthe 
houses of Dalkeith and in Privy Gardens. 

The residue of the real and personal estate 
in England (except in Siirrey, which ‘dre 
subjected to assignments, not of testamen- 
tary operation) is given to the eldest son, 
at 21, and m default of him or his issue, 
to the other sons of the eldest daughtef, in 
succession, in like manner, 





Eart or STaAMForD anp WArRINGTUN. 
Lately. At his seat at Enville Hall, in 
Staffordshire, the Right Hon. George 
Harry, earl! of Stamford and Warrington, 
baron Grey of Grgby. He Was bora Oct. 
1, 1737; educated at Leicester onder 
the 





thie celebrated) Mri ‘Andrewes (father -af' - 
the present very reverend Dean of Can- 
terbury)° aud admitted a ‘Nobleman ‘bf 
Queen’s College) Cambridge, about 1755 
(his portrait being stitt in the collection in 
the Lodge): ‘His*Lordship was elected’ in: 
1761} a kwight of’ the shire for ‘the county’ 
of Stafford; and on the 21st of September 
that: year, ‘at the: Coronation of their Ma- 
jesties, was oné of the six eldest sons of 
Peers'who-supported the King’s train (at 
the same time his sister, Lady Mary Grey, 
was one of ‘the six Earls’ daughters who 
assisted the Princess Augusta in support- 
ing the train of the Queen). He married 
May 28, 1163, Henrietta Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, second daughter of William Duke of 
Portland ; by whom he had four sons and 
six daughters. He was again elected for 
Staffordshire in the Parliament which met 
in May 1768 ; and in the same month, on 
the death of his father, took his seat in 
the House of Peers. He was appointed 
lord lieutenant aud custos rotulorum of 
the county of Chester April 14, 1783; 
and by patent, dated April 22, 1796, was 
created baron Delamere of Dunham Mas- 
sey; and ear! of Warrington. 

His Lordship was many years the bighly 
valued President of the Royal Humane 
Society; to which traly-benevolent insti- 
tution he was a liberal benefactor. Asa 
mark of their respect, the Society prefixed 
to their Annual Report for 1815, a portrait 
of his Lordship, copied from a large mez- 
zotinto, after a painting by Romney. 

His principal seats were, Enville Hall, 
Staffordshire; Dunham Massey, Cheshire ; 
and a hunting-seat at Steward’s Hay, near 
the old family mansion in Bradgate-park, 
Leicestershire, now a ruin; for which see 
Nichols’s ** History of Leicestershire.” 

A picturesque description of his Lord- 
ship’s favourite residence at Enville may 
be seen in the second volume of Shaw’s 
“ Staffordshire.” An eminent living Poet 
also thus notices it, in conjunction with 
the pursuits of its amiable owner ; having 
always led a private life, and being addict- 
ed to the sports of the field and rural 
amusements : 

** There, Stamford, rural swain, delights to 
roam, [the foam ; 
While round the tumbling torrents dash 
Or in some shed, of fancy’s work, reclines, 
Sooth’d with the murmars of his waving 
pines, 
Great Peer! ennobled by a gen’rous mind, 
Who, like the mighty fathers of mankind, 
Scorns not the culture of his native plains, 
Nor spurns the labours of industrious 
swains.” Maurice. 

His Lordship is succeeded in his ho- 
nours and estates by his eldest son George 
Harry, born in 1765, and now Earl of 


Stamford and Warrington, 
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Ricut How: ‘Rosert Dunvas o” Anniston. 

June 17. At Edinburgh, after a long and 
sévere’ illness, in His 60th year, the Right: 
Hon. Robert ‘Dundas, of Arniston, Lot” 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer fn” 
Scotland, after presiding in that ‘Court for 
18 years, having been appomted!' in’ 1801, 
This most respectable Judge has, through ® 
life, sustained’ the highest character for 
his steady firamess as a friend—his uni-— 
form kindness as a neighbouf—tis ati- 
able and affectionate tenderness as 3 Huas- ~ 
band and father—and his ‘most inflexible’ 
integrity as a Judge. Nothing can more 
strongly prove his great value to the Coun- — 
try at large, than the entire satisfaction he ~ 
gave to the wise and judicious of both par- 
ties, during a very turbulent period of our 
history, when his Lordship had'the honour 
of enjoying the arduous situation of Lord 
Advocate. \ Few men have secured the 
esteem and admiration of all ‘classes so 
much as he has done, or whose loss will 
be so long and deeply felt: “The coinci- 
dence may’ not be unworthy of notice, 
that on the day of his Lordship’s death,’ 
being the commeticement of the Lammas 
Term in the Court of Exchequer, bis suc- 
cessor, Sir Samuel Shepherd, was expect- 
ed to have taken his seat on the Bench ; 
and did actually arrive at Edinburgh in 
the afternoon of that day. 





Wittiam Co tins, Esq. 

April 27. - At Maize-hill, Greenwich, 
after a very few days illness, which created 
no apprehension about his life, aged 68, 
William Collins, esq. of Frolesworth, in 
the county of Leicester. Few men have 
more eminently combined a practical 
knowledge of the useful with a correct 
taste in the fine arts; of painting, he 
he was not only a good judge, but him- 
self an artist of no mean skill, and, though 
he merely pursued the art as a recreation, 
his crayon portraits are striking speci- 
mens of bold outline, rich colouring, and 
Strong resemblance. The chief powers of 
his mind, however, were devoted to more 
useful, though less fascinating pursuits ; 
and from the year 1777, till the close of 
his life, he has been actively engaged in 
the improvement of various machinery, 
particularly of ship sheathing, and pumps, 
for the supply of which latter article to 
his Majesty’s Navy, he had long held a 
contract. About the period above men- 
tioned, it was apprehended that copper 
sheathing must have been discontinued 
in consequence of the corrosion created 
by the chemical action of the iron bolts 
then used in fastening the ship timbers; 
various efforts were made to remedy this, 
by the substitution of mixed ‘metal and 
copper in lieu of iron, but without~suc- 
cess; till Mr. Collins introduced his me- 
chanically 
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Mr. Collins also turned his. attention 
to the improvement of the, chain-pump, 
which, though perfect in its principle, he 
conceived to be defective in its parts, and 
by. the emplo ment of mixed. metal in- 
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Story, esq. ‘ot. Nottingham,, eho died 
August 8, 1797); and vicar.of Locking- 
ton 1777, on. the, presentation, of Mrs. 
Bainbrigge. .. Mr, Story wad (the grandson 
and heir of Anne, daughter and co-heir of 
Philip Lacock, of Woodborew, co. Notts, 
esq. 3 whose estates became whelly vested 
in him, on the death of Mrs, Elizabeth 





stead of iron for the chain, by j 
alteration in the working chamber, in the 
form of saucers, in the fixing of the lea- 
thers, and the spracket wheel, he has pro- 
duced a machine, . which, for simplicity, 
durability, and cheapness, stands unri- 
valled amongst hydraulic engines. Con- 
vinced of its superiority, Mr. Collins has 
lately been attempting to introduce a mo- 
dified chain-pump, in lieu of the hand- 
pump now used in his Majesty’s Navy ; 
and the propriety of its adoption is at 
this time under consideration by the Hon. 
the Commissioners of the Navy. 

This benevolent and respectable gentle- 
man was owner of considerable freehcld 
property at Frolesworth in Leicestershire, 
as Representative of the Right Hov. John 
Smith, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
Scotland, some time one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer in England, and founder of 
the hospital at Frolesworth. Of this ve- 
nerable Judge Mr. Collins presented an 
excellent portrait to Mr. Nichols’s “ His- 
tory of Leicestershire,”’ where the follow- 
ing facts, highly creditable, are recorded : 

**In 1795, when the estate devolved to 
thé present owners, finding that there were 
a considerable accumulation of the mo- 
nies of the charity unappropriated, they 
instantly suggested a plan for its far- 
ther improvement and extension; which 
meeting with the approbation of the Trus- 
tees, and sanctioned by the Court of Chan- 
cery, four more houses have been added 
(there being now 18) ; tie site of the place 
encompassed with a wall; and the allow- 
ance to each increased from 12/. to 20/.a 
year. I cannot refrain from expressing 
the satisfaction Lexperienced in observing 
the very neat manner in which the apart- 
ments are fitted up, and the apparent 
happioess of the aged widows.” 

With this anecdote of Mr. Collins’s ac- 
tive benevolence, we shall close our small 
tribute to bis memory; merely adding, 
that he was social, though retired, simple 
in ali his habits, and as remarkable for 
modesty as for knowledge, 

Tue Rev, Puizip Lacock Srory, M. A. 

May 25, At his seat at Lockington 
Hall,” co, Leicester, aged 72, the Rev. 
Philip Lacock Story, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s s_ Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Leicester. He was of Jesus 
college, Cambridge; B. A. 1770, M. A. 
1773; rector of Walton on the Woulds, 
co. Leicester, 1776 (to which he was pre- 
sented by his elder brother, John Lacock 


Bainbrigge *, who bequeathed her estates 
at Lockington, Kegworth, Weodborew, 
Snibston, &c. with a moiety of ther large 
personal property, to Mr, Story: Mrs. 
Bainbrigge was the daughter of Mary, the 
other co-heir of Philip Lacock, esq, 

Mr, Story, on coming into possession of 
Lockington, made very considerable ad- 
ditions and alterations, both with respect 
to the mansion and the grounds about it ; 
in which judgment and taste were conspi- 
cuous. Mr, Story married Martha, one of 
the daughters of the Rev. Richard Stee- 
vens, rector of Bottesford, co. Leicester ; 
by whom he had a large family. He is 
succeeded in his estates by his eldest son 
John Story, esq. His second son, the 
Rev. Philip Lacock Story, has lately re- 
signed the rectory of Walton on the Woulds, 
a valuable family living, to which he had 
succeeded on his father’s resignation. 





Rev. Leorozp Burscner. 

July 17, 1818. Died at the settlement 
on Leicester mountain, Sierra Leone, the 
Rev. Leopold Butscher. He had occupied 
an important post there under the Church 
Missionary Society for several years, and 
had been one of its earliest Missionaries. 
His constitution had become inured to the 
climate by a residence of nearly eleven 
years. After an illness of about a fort- 
night, at first slight, but ending in a se- 
vere Cholera Morbus, his terrestrial la- 
bours were closed! — Mr. Garnon had 
caused him to be removed from Leicester 
Mountain to Freetown, that he might 
have every advantage and comfort; but 
this very benevolent design proved abor- 
tive !—great respect was paid to his me- 
mory, his loss has been deeply regretted, 
and he is gone to reap the rich harvest of 
his pious and exemplary zeal in the cause 
and promulgation of Divine truth! He 
had by his exertions Jaid the foundation 
of the Christian Institution in that colony. 
A large Church, capable of containing all 
the children, as well as the people of Lei- 
cester Town, had been nearly finished un- 
der his direction, The neighbouring land 
was beginning to be cultivated, and many 
of the children had learnt useful trades. 
This Institution, the only one of the kind 
in Africa, will ever remain an undeniable 
evidence of the anxiety of the Society, 
and of their pious servant, to promote, to 





* Of this excellent and benevolent lady, 
aud her extensive charities, see our vol. 
LXVI1I. p. 985. 
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the utmost of their power, the civilization of 
Africa ; and it must, and ever will com- 
mand the gratitude of the African race. 
The boys, 200, and girls, 50, at their last 
examination previous to his death, went 
through the different exercises in the 
Church on Leicester Mountain, in a man- 
ner creditable both to themselves and to 
theirteachers. The site of the Church com. 
mands a most extensive view of the town, 
harbour, and sea. It will stand as a land- 
mark of Christianity. The sailor, on see- 
ing its spire from afar, will return praise 
to God, and bless his Country for having 
thus afforded an asylum to the oppressed 
African. The view of a Church on Bri- 
tish ground in Africa proclaims the liberty 
of the subject :—where, true Christianity 
reigns, slavery is banished.— The work 
has been very great to civilize and Chris- 
tianize this Colony, but it has prospered 
in the hands of Mr. Butscber and other 
minisers, happy and able in-truments, 
called to this office, who have now estab- 
lished a regularity in the temporal and 
spiritual duties of these people which no- 
thing disturbs, but the attempts of Slave- 
dealers on the coast! But a very short 
time since, these pupils, now decently 
clothed, and receiviug instruction, and 
passing Christian examinations, were 
bronght to this Colony naked, ignorant 
of God, and yoked as beasts for labour, 
or for sale! This once barren wilderness 
now sings for joy! 





Ricuarp Lyster, Esa. M. P. 

May 3. In St, James’s-place, London, 
in his 48th year, Richard Lyster, esq. of 
Rowton castle, co. Salop, one of the Re- 
presentatives in Parliament for Shrews- 
bury. Asa husband, father, master, and 
landlord, he was exemplary for his tender- 
ness and benevolence ; as a member of 
the great council of the nation, he had, 
by genuine independence, endeared him- 
self to the great body of his constituents. 
By his many friends in the higher ranks 
of society, his decease will be much de- 
plored;—his readivess at all times to co- 
Operate in works of public utility or hene- 
ficence, will render his death a peculiar 
loss to the county of Salop, in which he 
sustained, with great honour, the charac- 
ter and relative duties of representative of 
one of its most antient families. Mr. Lys- 
ter was sometime major in the 22d reg. of 
dragoons, and was upon the Continent 
witb the Duke of York ; and, on the em- 
bodying the supplementary militia for 
Shropshire, he was appointed Colonel. 
On the 13th his remains passed through 
Shrewsbury, for interment in the family 
vault at Alberbury. From Lord Hill’s 
column the funeral was attended by a 
numerous and respectable body of friends, 
electors, and tenantry, on foot and on 
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horseback, all dressed in deep mourning. 
The union flag was hoisted on the top of 
the column, and lowered as the procession 
passed. The scene was solemnly impres- 
sive, which was heightened by the tolling 
of minute-bells at the different Churches 
in the town, and by the militia-band in 
the procession playing the Dead March in 
Saul. The concourse of people assembled 
at Alberbury was immense, to witness this 
last solemn scene! 





Mr. Wittiam Hagrop. 

Jan. 1. At Birmingham, io consequence 
of an apoplectic fit, Mr. William Harrod. 
This worthy but eccentric person was 
the son of a respectable printer and book- 
seller at Market Harborough, who was also 
many years master of the Free School in 
that town. He was bred to his father’s 
profession; and, after having worked some 
time as a journeyman in London, com- 
menced business on his own account at 
Stamford, where he became an Alderman ; 
and published “ The Antiquities of Stam- 
ford and St. Martin’s, compiled chiefly from 
the Annals of the Rev. Francis Peck, with 
Notes ; to which is added, their present state, 
including Burghley, 1785,” 2 vols. 12mo. 
In this entertaining and well - compiled 
description of a Town remarkable-in the 
Annals of English History, he was as- 
sisted by Mr. Lowe, at that time a re- 
spectable Apothecary at Stamford, who 
had as much eccentricity as his friend 
Harrod, and considerably more erudition. 

In 1788 he projected a re-publication 
and continuation of Wright’s “‘ History and 
Antiquities of Rutland ;” but the Work was 
discontinued, after the appearance of two 
numbers, for want of proper encourage- 
ment. The copper-plates which he 
caused to be engraved for this work, with 
such materials as he had collected for it, 
including the communications of some re- 
spectable Divines, were purchased by Mr, 
Nichols, who still possesses thein. 

Whilst resident at Stamford, he alsocom- 
menced a Provincial Newspaper, of which 
he was himself the Editor and the sole 
Working Printer; but, the sale being not 
at all encouraging, he soon desisted. 

Mr. Harrod afterwards removed to 
Mansfield ; and published “ The History 
of Mansfield and its Environs, in two 
parts: 1. Antiquities, including an accu- 
rate Description of two Roman Villas near 
Mansfield Wodehouse, discovered by H. 
Rooke, esq. in 1786 ; with an Account of 
some late Discoveries never before printed. 
2. The present State, 1801,” 4to, 

On a smartly-contested Election for the 
Town of Nottingham, he compiled and pub- 
lished a very facetious volume, under the 
title of ‘*Coke and Birch.” The Paper- 
war, carried on at the Nottingham Election 
1803 ; containing the whole of the Ad- 
dresses, 
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‘dresses, Songs, Squibs, &c. circulated by 
the: contending Parties; including the 


\Books of Accidents and Chances.” 


r-/Oa the death of his father (Dec. 11, 
1806) he returned to Market Harborough, 
the place of his nativity ; and published 
“The History of Market Harborough, in 
Leicestershire, agd its Vicinity, 1508.” 

Here he had hoped to have ended bis 
‘days with comfort, but a second marriage 
embroiled him in difficulties, which at 
length compelled him to relinquish his 
business ; and he died in obscurity. He 
has left a son and two daughiers by his 
first wife ; and two young children by the 
second match. 





DEATHS. 
1818. At Madras, aged 21, Ensign 
Oct. 1. Charles Lardner, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 30th regiment. 

Oct. 31. At Marzipore, Bengal, Lieut, 
Col, Bartlett Hugh Kelly, of the Hon, East 
India Company’s service. He was the son 
and last surviving child of Hugh Kelly, 
esq. barrister-at-law, author of “ False 
Delicacy,” &c.—This officer had served 
38 years in India, without visiiing his na- 
tive country; his merits were duly ap- 
preciated by the Government, having for 
the last 12 years been actively employed 
in the ioterior of Hindostan, and command- 
ed at Delhi, Muttra, &c.—He has left an 
aged mother and only daughter to lament 
his loss. 

Nov. 1. Thomas Phillipps, esq. of Mid- 
dle-bill, co. Worcester, third son of Wm. 
Phillipps, esq. of Broadway, Worcester- 
shire. He was High Sheriff for the county 
of Worcester in the year 1801. 

Dec., At Kaira, in the Presidency of 
Bombay, aged 24, Caroline, wife of George 
Wa, Anderson, esq. of the E. 1. Company's 
Civil Service. 

1819. Jan.23. At sea, on her passage 
to England from Bengal, Fanny, wife of 
Lieut.-col. Cumberlege. 

March 4. On his passage from India, 
on board the Timandra, Charles Lowry, 
esq. ensign in the 47th regiment. 

March \4. At Mr. Burcell’s, in the island 
of Grenada, aged 26, Mary, wife of Capt. 
John Thomas Williams, of the 2d, or 
Queen’s reg. of foot, eldest daughter of Sir 
Stephen Shairp, of Russell-place. 

Lately, At Cambridge, in his 82d year, 
Mr. Jobn Marshall, library and school- 
keeper to that University for half a cen- 
tury, universally beloved and respected, 
he bad many friends but no enemies.— 
Some years ago at a public dinner, at 
which several Heads of Houses, Professors, 
and University officers were present, the 
conversation turned on their respective 
duties and situations in the University ; 
one of the party, a late eminent scholar, 

Gaunt. Mac. June, 1819, 
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aud then Master of Emmanuel college, 
Dr, Parmer, said, “ you may talk of your 
daties and situations, but none of you 
know your duty better, or perform it with 
more correctness and punctuality than 
John Marshail."—On another occasion, 
a party of visitors, ladies and gentiemen, 
on descending from the public library, 
each were making their remarks on what 
they had seen, one of the gentlemen said, 
“TI observed one thing, which perhaps 
none.of you noticed, that was, the pleas- 
ing amiable manners, and obliging de- 
portment of the gentleman who shewed us 
the curiosities—if I were possessed of a 
large fortane, and could engage such a 
man asa frieud at my breakfast table, I 
am sure his company and conversation 
would put me in a good temper and spirits 
for the remainder of the day,””—It is hoped 
that some Senior Member of the Univer- 
sity, who must have long known and ob- 
served the uniform good conduct, and 
faithful services of the said Mr. J. Mar- 
shall, will move the Senate, that a marble 
tablet, with a proper inscription thereon, 
be placed in the Library, or other fit 
place, as a mark of their regard, for so 
deserving a character. ’ 

April 13. Suddenly, aged 37, Mr. Ro- 
ger Ashton, stone-mason, of Shrewsbury. 
He completed the repairs of St. Alkmond’s 
and St. Mary’s spires in that town, in the 
firm and respectable manner they now 
appear. 

April 14, At St. George’s, Grenada, 
in the West Indies, Lieut. William Dawes, 
R.N. of Tufton-hall, Grenada. 

At Florence, in her 14th year, Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Edward Tooke, esq. 

In Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, in 
his 79th year, Mr. Richard Miles. Of 
this worthy man and distinguished judge 
of coins, we hope to be favoured with far- 
ther particulars, 

April 18. Aged56, Mr. George Evans, 
artist, and drawing-master, Shrewsburye 
He was for some time under Romney, the 
paioter. His drawings consisted chiefly 
of landscape scenery, remains of anti- 
quity, and gentlemen’s seats:—he exhi- 
bited some bold Scotch views iv Shzews- 
bury in 1717. Being a brother of the an- 
tient order of Druids, he was attended to 
the grave by the officers aud biothers of 
that society. 

May 3. At Kensington, where she had 
resided for some years, Mrs, Nares, re- 
lict of Dr. James Nares, well known for 
his emi ‘eas a P of Church 
music. By the blessing of God, on a dis- 
position peculiarly pure, mild, and 
equable, her life was protracted, with very 
little decay, to the age of 88, if not more ; 
and her death was a peaceable transition, 
without pain, to a better state, 
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At the Havannah, of the yellow fever, 
Mr. F. W. Dann, son of Mr. J, Dann, of 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 

May 5. At Lisbon, Elizabeth, wife of 
Samuel Shirley, esq. 

May 6. Aged 71, Mr. Edward Glos- 
ter, Provost-street, City-road, of his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs. 

May 8. At Denver, Norfolk, the re- 
lict of Matthew Brackenbury, esq. late of 
Ely. 

May 9. In Kensington-square, Anna 
Maria, relict of the late Rev. Edward 
Barker, Rector of Bacton, Suffolk. . 

May 10. Aged 34, Mr. Daniel Jones, 
of Union Crescent, New Kent-road. 

Ann, third daughter of the late James 
Moore, esq. of Temple Sowerby, West- 
moreland. 

May 11. At Walcot Parade, Bath, in 
his 44th year (of a typhus fever, taken 
during his professional attendance on the 
poor in his neighbourhood), G. F. Ed- 
wards, esq. 

Aged 100 years, and in possession of 
all her faculties till a few days previous 
to her decease, Mrs. Hannah Scott, relict 
of Mr. Robert Scott, formerly a sadler at 
Holt, Norfolk. 

May13. At Norwich, Thomas Harvey, 
esq. late of Catton, Norfolk. 

May 14th. In his 40th year, Mr. Ni- 
cholas Webber, of Brandon, Suffolk. 

At Woodhatch, near Reigate, the wife 
of John Garter, esq. 

May 16. Mr. William Cockrell, of Great 
Blackenham, Suffolk. 

The widow of the late William Shard, 
esq. of Upper Harley-sireet, London, and 
Torbay-house, Devonshire. 

Jane, wife of the Rev. Christopher Gard- 
ner, Vicar of East Deauve-cum-Friston, 
near Eastbourne, Sussex. 

May 17. Aged 91, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Crane, esq. of Croydon, Surrey, 

May 18. At Spearvale (Cavan), aged 
81, William Spear, esq. one of the oldest 
Lieutenants in his Majesty’s service. 

In his 73d year, William Buck, gent. 
of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Mrs, Lewis, of Great Russel-street. 

May 19. At Bellfield, James Fairlie, 
esq. formerly of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Matthew Dobb, who resided at Skegby, 
a small village near Mansfield; he was 
found dead in his bed; having been to all 
appearance well on the preceding evening. 
—He has left a widow and eight children. 

May 20. At Liege, the wife of Mr. Le- 
jeune, merchant, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. Masterson, merchant, Bruges, 
and of Mrs. Masterson, of Pimlico, 

Of a rapid consumption, brought on by 
repeated colds, aged 20, Eliza Catharine, 
second daughter of Richard Bateman, esq. 
of Wheat-hill, near Derby :—of purest 
mind and manners, gifted with an excel- 
lent understanding, aimable and pious. 
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At Greenwich, aged 50, Smith Child, esq. 
of the Navy Pay-Office, second sot) of the 
late Admiral! Child, of Newfield, co. Stafford, 

May 21. At Bath, Dr. Samuel Solo- 
mon, of Gilead House, Liverpool, pré- 
prietor of the “ Balm of Gilead,” and 
several other public medicines. 

In Crawford-street, aged 84, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. John Smith, rector of 
Alexton, Leiceste:shire, and of Thisteltoh, 
county of Rutland ; and on May 30, Ca- 
therine her only daughter, having survived 
her mother only nine days. 

May 22. At Bridport, Dorsetshire, fh 
her 19th year, Anne, second daughter Of 


.the late Simon M‘Tavish, esq. of Mon- 


treal, Lower Canada. 

At the house of James Payne, esq. at 
Maidenhead, where he was seized with a 
fit of apoplexy, while on a visit, James 
Brant, esq. of Ditton-house, Pinkney’s- 
green. 

Aged 74, Mr. Joseph Hanks, of Tot- 
tenham, Middlesex. 

At Welch Pool, Montgomeryshire, in 
his 78th year, John Wilkiames, esq. 

May 24. Atthe house of Baijer Otto 
Baijer, esq. in Bentinck-street, Kender 
Mason, esq. of Beel-house, Bucks. 

Frederick Nicholson, esq. of Old Jamai- 
ca Wharf, and Barnet, Herts. 

At South Lambeth, aged 78, Mrs. Wi- 
gan, late of Stanmore, 

May 25. In Upper Brook-street, aged 
21, John Norris, esq. eldest son of the 
Hon. Col. Wodehouse. 

At Bourdeaux, aged 19, Louisa An- 
toinette, wife of John James Dowling, esq. 
of that city, and daughter of James Cop- 
pinger, esq. of Devonshire-square, London, 

In South Moulton-street, aged 29, Ed- 
ward Chibnall Smith, esq. of the Navy 
Pay-office. 

May 26. In his 78th year, John Shallis, 
esq. of Clerkenwell. 

Mr. Dawson, grazier, of Tattershall, 
Lincolnshire. Returning home from Bos- 
ton market, he was unfortunately thrown 
from his borse at Tattershall- bridge Bar, 
by which accident he dislocated his neck, 
and instantly expired, leaving a widow 
and several small children to lament his 
untimely death. 

Aged 25, Lauretta, wife of Capt. Thos 
Finlay, of Canton-place, East India-road. 

in Cumberland-street, Mr. William Har- 
per, beer-machine maker, 

At Highfield-park, Hants, in her 86th 
year, the Hon. Lady Pitt, relict of the 
late General the Right Hon, Sir William 
Augustus Pitt, K. B. &c. and sister to the 
late Admiral Earl Howe, and General Vis- 
count Howe, 

May 27. In Thornhaugh-street, Bed- 
ford square, aged 67, Mr. George Moure. 

May 28. At Widmore, near Bromley, 
Kent, Thomas, second son of George Tel- 
ford, esq. formerly of York, 

Aged 
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Aged 109, Elizabeth Perry, born at 
Shirlheath, in the parish of Eardisland, 
and who resided at Streamford, Hereford- 
shire, within 200 yards of the same spot, 
to the day of ber death. Her sight was a 
little impaired; but she could eat, drink, 
and take snuff (of which latter she was 
particularly fond) to the last, and could 
walk about the house and premises, with 
the assistance of her daughter. This ve- 
nerable matron (with the exception of a 
severe surgical operation in the back, 
which she underwent about 15 years ago) 
enjoyed, during her life, an almost un- 
interrupted state of good health, and her 
death appeared to be only the result of 
extreme age; for it was only the day pre- 
vious to her dissolution that she took to 
her bed, and her faculties were clear to 
the last hour. She attributed her pro- 
tracted life to hard work and hard living. 
She remembered wheat at 2s.6d. per bushel, 
and muncorn (mixture of wheat and rye) 
at 18d. per bushel; meat from Id, to 2d. 
per lb,; and butter 2d. per lb. Her el- 
dest daughter is an active dame of 84; her 
youngest son is about 60, her eldest 
grand-daughter 46, and her eldest great- 
grandchild 12. 

Suddenly, in his 47th year, Mr. George 
Russell, auctioneer, in Cross-street, New- 
ington. 

At Norton, Suffolk, B. L. Clayton, esq. 
an eminent surgeon and apothecary. 

At Hartshorn-hall, Derbyshire, John 
Taylor, esq. 

Aged upwards of 80, ——— Stamp, esq. 
of Queenborough, who had been mayor of 
that borough several times : he is reported 
to have died worth 30,000/.; but his ap- 
pearance indicated even abject poverty ; 
he has left no issue, and is said to have left 
his sister (the inmate of a neighbouring 
poor-house) the interest of only 500/. ; 
the rest to persons of no kin; he put on 
a new suit of clothes to‘diein, The de- 
ceased was in the habit of going to Sheer- 
ness every Saturday, and going from shop 
to shop to save a penny. 

Aged 57, Mary, wife of Mr. James 
Barnfield, of Broad-street, Ratcliffe. 

May 29. Aged 85, Mrs. Ann Porter, of 
New North-street, Red Lion-square. 

May 30. In York-street, St. James’s- 
square, the wife of Gen. Sir Charles Asgil, 
bart. y 

Aged 79, the Rev. Richard Caddick, 
D. D, late of Whitehall, and of Caddick- 
lodge, Fulham. 

In Hans-place, in his 19th year, Wake- 
mao, eldest son of Capt. J. W. Long, and 
grandson of the late Wakeman Long, esq. 
of Upton-upon-Severn. 

In Great Ormond-street, Queen-square, 
aged 32, suddenly, Mr. John Grimwood 
Faylor. 


Aged 29, Mr. Christopher Bell, nephew 
of Mr. F. Drake, of 41, Newgate-street. 

Universally respected, John Spalding, 
esq. of Long Melford, Suffolk. 

John Dalton, jun, esq. of Bath, only 
son of John Dalton, esq. of Thuraham- 
hall, Lancashire, and grandson of Sir Tho- 
mas Gage, bart. of Coldham-hall, Suffolk. 

May 31. In Queen-square, Bath, aged 
70, the Rev. Arnold Burrowes, late chap- 
lain to the Bombay Establishment, afier a 
service of 42 years. 

Mr. Bradford, schoolmaster, of Ryhall, 
near Lincoln. He dropped down and 
died whilst walking between Ryall and 
Casterton. 

In Park-place, St. Mary-le-Bonne, aged 
72, David Porter, esq. 

At his house on Clapham-common, in 
his 26th year, Charles Adams Kemble, esq. 

At her apartments in Hampton-court- 
palace, in her 73d year, Catherine, relict 
of the late Charles Chester, esq. of Chiche- 
ley, Buckingbamshire. 

At Fulham, aged 19, Marianne, eldest 
daughter of John Bowden, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Mr. T. E. Masterton, 
of Northampton-terrace, City-road. 

Aged 82, M. de Barentin, formerly 
keeper of the seals in France, and hono- 
rary chancellor of the orders of St. Mi- 
chael, St. Esprit, and St, Louis. 

Lately — Aged 26, Mr. John Robert 
Randall, jun. of Kentish Town. 

In Bedford-row, William Creswell, esq. 
an eminent surveyor. 

At the Royal Military College, Janet, 
wife of Col. Butler, the Lieut.-governor. 

Archdeacon Sinclair, esq. of North-end, 
Fulham. 

Devonshire — At Broadclist, near Exe- 
ter, the Rev. Moutague Barton, many 
years rector of that parish, and formerly 
of Stourton, Wiks. 

At lifracombe, suddenly, Col. James, of 
Carmarthen. He bad proceeded from his 
lodgings but a few steps when he dropped 
down, and expired almost immediately. 

Dorsetshire — At Dorchester, at a very 
advanced age, Mrs. Bristed, widow of the 
Rev. N. Bristed, formerly vicar of Sher- 
borne, rector of Stourton Caundle, &c. 
and mother of J. Bristed, esq. author of 
* The Statistical View of America,” 

Essex — Mrs. Wiseman, wife of Mr. 
Wiseman, of Thurston Hall, Hawkedoo. 
The deceased had taken tea with the fa- 
mily, and begau a piece of needle work, 
when she suddenly dropped down, and in- 
stantly expired. 

At her house, Capworth-street, Leyton, 
in her 74th year, Mrs. Hibbert, sen. 

Gloucestershire — At Shirehampton, the 
Right Hon. the Lady Mary Meares, third 
daughter of Robert, late Earl of Kingston, 
and wife of George Meares, esq. of Clifton. 

At 
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At Clifion, in her 73d year, the widow 
of the late John Hutchenson, esq. and 
daughter of the Rev. Dr, Walter Chap- 
man, late prebendary of Bristol, 

Hampshire— The Rev. Lloyd Williams, 
thirty-seven years vicar of Whitchurch, 

Lincolnshire — Mr. Taylor, a respect- 
able farmer, of Yarborough, near Louth, 
who was gored by a bull in so dreadful 
a mapner as to cause his death. 

Nottinghamshire — About 25, Mr. Gre- 
gory, who held a farm under the Duke of 
Devonshire, at Astwith, near Hardwick 
Park. He was at Mansfield market, when 
he was suddenly taken ill, and expired in a 
few minutes. 

Somersetshire — At Hestercombe, near 
Taunton, John Tyndale Warre, esq. 
Lieut.-col. of the East Somerset Yeo- 
manry. 

Suffolk — Aged 75, Henry Murray, esq. 
Major in the East Suffolk Militia, who, in 
early life, served in the army in various 
parts of the world, and was one of the 
heroes under Gen. Wolfe, at Quebec. 

Sussex —Jane, wife of the Rev. C. Gar- 
dener, vicar of Eastdean, Sussex, and dau. 
of the late Rev. John Warneford, of Dork- 
ing, Surrey. 

Worcestershire — Near Broadway, the 
widow of Prince Walsh Porter, esq. of 
Wandsworth, Sarrey, and daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Scrope, of Castle Coombe, 
Wilts, 

Yorkshire— At Beverley, at an advanced 
age, Hen. Legard, esq. Registrar of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

June 1. At Hoo, Suffolk, in his 51st 
year, William Pitis, gent. lately a farmer 
at Monewden, Mr. Pitts, having very 
early in life imbibed a fondness for ma- 
thematical studies, attained to a great 
proficiency ; in consequence of which he 
was appointed, in 1791, Assistant Astrono 
mer to Mr. Gooch (who, together with 
Lieut. Hergist fell a sacrifice to the cruelty 
of the natives at the island of Woahoo, 
one of the Sandwich I[sles,) in Capt. Van- 
couver’s voyage of Discovery. Mr. Pitts 
was not only conversant in the different 
branches of algebra, but was likewise 
complete master of the direct and inverse 
methods of fluxions ; and from the great 
veneration in which he held that science, 
it is to be hoped that he has left behind 
some valuable documents, the result of 
many years unwearied application. 

In Berners-street, in his 24th year, Mr. 
George Sharp, jun. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Bradshaw, upwards of 
30 years housekeeper in Mr. Davison’s fa- 
mily, of St. James’s-square. 

June 2. In Queen’s-buildings, Bromp- 
ton, in his 64th year, Mr. Mat. Day. 

At Oswestry, aged 82, the Rev. J. 
Thorpe. e 

Aged 38, Mr. Thomas Waite, of th 
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Sword and Buckler and Bull’s Head, Ber- 
mondsey-street. 

Aged 46, Mr. Thomas Edmondson, sur- 
geou, of Clare, Suffolk. 

P Jobn Doggett, gent. of Mendham, Suf- 
olk. 

At his brother-in-law’s, Samuel Smith, 
esq. Charlotte-street, Portland-place, Sam. 
Kenyon, esq. late of Ludlow, Salop. ‘He 
was a gentleman of amiable manners, 
possessing an intelligent and cheerful 
mind; and although his loss is irrepara- 
ble to his beloved wife, yet the general 
benevolence and suavity of his character 
will loug endear his memory to her and a 
very extensive acquaintance, by whom he 
was most highly esteemed. 

June 3. Mr. Wharton, butler to the So- 
ciety of the Inner ‘Temple. 

At Hawkhurst, Kent, Catherine, wife of 
Jesse Gregson, esq. 

In the King’s-road, Chelsea, in his 20th 
year, Joseph Armstrong Bell, eldest son of 
Mr. Bell, bookseller, in Oxford-street. 

At Peckham, aged 45, Mr. Wm. Stokes. 

James David Penleaze, esq. of High 
Cliffe, Hants. 

At sea (on his return home from India), 
George Oswald, esq. late of the civil ser- 
vice of the East India Company. 

John Stratton, esq. of Farthinghoe- 
lodge, Northamptonshire, and Hawling, 
Gloucestershire. 

June 4. Of an apoplectic seizure, the 
Rev. T. George Clare, formerly fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, M. A. 1800, 
B. D. 1806 ; rector of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, and of Waimer, in Kent. 

At Toulouse, in France, George, son 
of Luke White, Esq. M. P. 

In Bedford-street, Bedford-row, Capt. 
George Curtis, one of the elder brethren 
of the Trinity House, and brother of the 
worthy Alderman. 

At Battersea-rise, in her 77th year, 
Elinor, wife of William Savill, esq. 

In the City-road, aged 70, Mr. John 
Chadwick, many years an inhabitant of 
Coruhill. 

In Manchester-street, Manchester- 
square, Valentine Henry Wilmot, esq. 

Aged 25, Mr. William Waldegrave, of 
Old-street-road. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Dr. Peploe 
Ward, senior Prebendary of Ely Cathe- 
dral, and Rector of Cottenham ; to the 
former he was collated in 1777, and to the 
latter in 1780, by Bishop Keene, to whom 
he was domestic chaplain. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Abel Ward, Preben- 
dary and Archdeacon of Chester, and was 
formerly of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded A, B. 1771; A. M. 
1774; S.T. P. 1801. 

June 5. At Sidmouth, aged 48, Col. 
Garbett Walsham, of Knill Court, Here- 
fordshire. 

At 
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At Barnet, Mrs. Keefe, mistress of the 
Red Lion, Coppice-row, Clerkenwell. 

In his 28th year, James, only son of 
Mr. Young, woollen-draper, of Tavistock- 
street. 

At York, aged 56, Anna Maria, wife of 
Joshua Crompton, esq. of Esholt Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

Suddealy, in a fit of apoplexy, aged 27, 
Th H. Robi , esq. of Baker-street, 
Portman-square. 

In Upper George-street, Elizabeth, wife 
of Johu Sparrow, esq. and youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Charles Chambers, of 
Dolycorolywn, Montgomeryshire. 

June 6. At Alloa, in’Scotland, Mr, Wil- 
liam Baird, late of Hatton-garden. 

After only a week’s illness, aged 31, Mr. 
John Winckworth, of Broken- Wharf. 

At Walworth, in his 77th year, Thomas 
Drake, esq. of Ashday Hall, near Halifax. 

At Edinburgh, J. Young, esq. of Bell- 
wood, Perthshire. 

In Upper Fitzwilliam-street, Dublin, 
Frances, wife of R. Moore, esq. and eldest 
daughter of the Rev. T. Blyth, of Knowle, 
Warwickshire. 

June 7. At Wallington, near Fareham, 
Hampshire, John Breit, esq. 

Arth. Champernewne, esq. of Darling- 
ton, Devon. 

At the Ordnance House, Weedon, Major 
Alexander Campbell, commanding the 
royal artillery, who lived and died fulfil- 
ling the duties of the soldier, gentleman, 
aud Christian, leaving a widow and only 
son, mother and sister, to regret his irre- 
parable loss. 

June 8. Samuel Newman, esq. of Sion 
College Gardens, son of the late Alderman 
of that name. He was elected, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Clerk Comptroller of 
their Bridge-house Estates in 1797. 

At his seat, Castle Mary, co. Cork, 
Mountifort Longfield, esq. M. P. for the 
city of Cork in many successive Parlia- 
ments, and Colonel of the city of Cork 
militia. He was first cousin to the late 
Viscount Longueville, who bequeathed 
him the chief part of his estate. 

In Harley-street, of an attack of apo- 
plexy, George Barclay, esq. of Burford 
Lodge, near Dorking. 

Mr. J. Broadhurst, sen. of Leigh-street, 
Burton-crescent. 

At Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, in his 
88th year, Thomas Holmes, esq. many 
years of the Excise Office. 

At Lady Burnaby’s, at Stoke Cottage, 
near Guildford, aged 85, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ouley. 

June 9. Aged 45, Mr. R. Peck, of Hull, 
for twenty years the printer and proprietor 
of a respectable newspaper in that town. 

At Brompton, Harriet, eldest daughter 
of John Cobb, esq. of Percy-street, Bed- 
ford-square. 
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The wife of W. Tomson, esq. of the 
Butts, Brentford. 

The wife of Mr. Joseph Warter, of High- 
street, Southwark. 

At Lower Hardress, Kent, Daniel Gre- 
gory, esq. of Park-street, Gresvenor-sq. 

At Clay Hall, Herts, Emma, wife of I, 
H. Waddington, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 21, the wife of Major 
Pas'ez, of Gloucester-place, Portman-sq. 

In Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, aged 
45, the hon. Arabella, wife of the hon, 
gen. Frederick St. John, and sister to the 
Earl of Craven. 

June 10. In Norfolk-buildings, near 
Gloucester, aged 62, Mrs. Howell, widow 
of the Rev. James Howell, 33 years Rec- 
tor of Clutton, Somersetshire. This most 
estimable lady sustained a long and pain- 
ful illness with exemplary fortitude and 
resignation. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 21, Mary Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. W. 
Strong, Rector of Norton, Kent. 

Aged 62, Mary, wife of Edmund Alder- 
son, of Queen’s-row, Pentonville. 

Of a short but severe illness, Mr. Barn- 
by, of Dear’s-place, Somer’s-town, aged 
85, formerly a surgeon of Baldock, in 
Hertfordshire. 

June 11. Mary, wife of J. Finch Mason, 
esq. of Aldenham Lodge, Herts. 

At South Lambeth, aged 73, Mr. Steph. 
Twycross, late of Newcastle-street, Strand. 

At Brasted Parsonage, Kent, Rebecca, 
eldest daughter of the late Eliot Grasett, 
Esq. of Barbadoes. 

At Kentish Town, in his 69th year, 
Charles Wyatt, Esq. of Bedford-row, one 
of the partners in the firm of Messrs. 
Parker and Wyatts, manufacturers of that 
valuable composition, the “ Roman Ce- 
ment.”” 

June 12. At the Grove, Hackney, aged 
43, J. Goodhart, Esq. 

At Peckham Rye, Charlotte Fairley, 
wife of Isaac Ketchen, Esq. of Hunter- 
street, Brunswick-square. 

Thomas Cartwright, Esq. of Penton- 
ville. 

June 13. In Queen’s Place, Kenning- 
ton, aged 67, Mr. John Page, late of 
High-street, Southwark. 

At Cheltenham, Thomas Holl, esq. for 
many years proprietor of “ The Worcester 
Herald.” 

In his 49th year, Mr. W. Horspool, of the 
Horse Shoe and Magpie, Bedford-street, 
Bedford. row. 

At Gillingham, aged 63, Elizabeth, wife 
of Mr. Thomas Frame, of Chelsea. 

In her 56th year, Lydia, wife of Mr. S. 
L. Johnson, of the City-road, Finsbury. 

In Spring-gardens, Mr. Rob. Marshall, 
many years clerk to Messrs. Drummonds. 

June 14. Very suddenly, the wife of 
Wa. Allen, Esq. of Malton Lodge, York- 

shire, 
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shire, and niece of the Hon. Mr. Baron 
Wood. 

In Bedford-square, aged 59, Philip 
Dauncey, esq. King’s Counsel. 

At Pentonville, aged 65, Mrs. Barnett. 

At Croydon, aged 74, Samuel Hem- 
mans, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 66, Mary, wife of 
Mr. Jas. Gray, of Kensington Gore, 

At Baldock, Herts, aged 76, Miss Fiiz- 
John. 

June 15. At York-place, Pentonville, 
Wm. Bond, esq. 

In Colebrook-terrace, Islington, Mr. J. 
Gardner. 

June 16. At Birdhurst Lodge, near 
Croydon, Sam. Davis, esq. many years a 
Member of the Court of Directors of the 
East ladia Company. 

Greatly respected, Mr. William Ste- 
venson, veterinary surgeon, of the Castle 
Meadow, Norwich. 

Aged 63, Mr. Thomas Carden, many 
years collecting clerk to Smith and Lip- 
trap’s Distillery. 

In his 24th year, Mr. Edmund Heale, 
of Basinghall-street, third son of the late 
Slater Heale, esq. of Calne, Wiltshire. 

Frances Harriett, wife of John Braith- 
waite, esq. of the New-road, Fitzroy- 
square. 

June 18. In his 75th year, John 
Spooner, esq. a Portman of the Borough 
of Ipswich, and for many years a partner 
in the extensive banking concern of 
Messrs. Alexanders in that town. He 
served the office of Bailiff in the years 
1783 and 1806, with distinguished credit 
to himself and real benefit to the interests 
of the borough, of which, for these many 
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years past, he has been one of the assist- 
ant magistrates. His loyalty to his King 
and Constitution was real and unsophisti- 
cated, not displaying itself in sordid acts 
of aggrandizement for the benefit of him- 
self, his family, and his connexions, at 
the expence of his country ; but in unpaid 
acts of service and utility. He was pos- 
sessed of unsullied integrity, and of a 
sound and manly understanding, enlivened 
by a pleasing and sportive vein of hu- 
mour, which rendered him a boon and 
excellent companion. He was a firm sup- 
porter of what is termed the Yellow or 
Loyal Interest in the borough of Ipswich, 
and from his extreme activity and zeal in 
its concerns during the earlier period of 
his life, deservedly enjoyed a most exten- 
sive influence amongst its truly loyal and 
enlightened partizans. 

June 19. At Kennington, in his 58th 
year, Mr. Lawrence Cotton. 

At Fulham, Sarah, wife of Mr. Mea- 
burn Tatham, of Baines-row, Coldbath- 
square. 

In Brunswick-square, aged 29, Mr. 
David Rew. 

June 20. In his 32d year, John James 
Wilson, esq, of Dorset-street, Fleét-street. 

June 21. In Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Thomas Webb Ege, Esq. 
of Strelley, Nottinghamshire. 

June 22. At Nethercourt, Isle of Tha- 
net, aged 24, Mr. Christopher Mayhew, 
son of the late respectable surgeon at 
Ramsgate. 

June 23. Mr. Howard Jackson, of 
Fore-street, soon after having undergone 
the operation of having a stone extracted 
of the enormous weight of 16 ounces, 
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By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 25, to June 22, 1819, 
Buried. 2Qand 5 131] 50 and60 149 








Christened. 
Males, - 1115 2164 Males 667 1363 e 5and10 62) 60and70 131 
Females - 1049 Females 696 © 10 aud 20 «442 | 70 and 80 -- 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 324 bo 20 and SO 112 | 80 and 90 
= 30 aod 40 143 | 90 and 100 ; 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 154 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending June 19. 





INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Rye {Barly; Oats )Beans| Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 

s. djs. djs. djs. dls. = s. d.js. d.js. 'd.Js. djs. - 

Middlesex 68 1/34 0/30 2/28 10/46 ee 63 1/31 0/33 6/24 6/41 

Surrey 68 4/54 0/34 O/28 2/44 Kent 65 200 0/37 8/28 11/43 


35 4/07 6/47 3||Sussex 65 1100 ol39 


— 


Hertford 65 0/62 











0/29 
Bedford 65 8/00 0/35 0/28 4/50 0),Suffolk 63 900 O}32 7/26 8/46 
Huntingdon 58 10/00 0/36 0/24 2/45 0}|Cambridge60 700 ©)00 0/21 0144 
Northampt. 61 10|00 0/39 4/95 3/48 6||Norfolk 61 400 0/30 9/28 9/44 
Rutland 61 6/00 0/40 O26 0) 36 0} Lincoln 63 1046 O/41 0/21 0/49 
Leicester 69 3/45 6/45 626 6/60 10) York 69 600 0/00 0/22 0151 
Nottingham 69 2/44 0/33 3/27 8 50 6 |Durham 74 040 0/00 0:29 000 
Derby "4 6100 0/42 6/31 2 j96 0|}|Northum. 65 7/44 0/52 8/26 1000 
Stafford 72 8100 0/50 0127 11154 1/\Cumberl. 73 857 240 Ol26 400 


Salop 13 8/55 0.40 733 8'00 0 |Westmor. 84 060 0 j60 031 000 
Hereford 63 651 2/36 935 2601 i ||Lancaster 70 9.00 - 0 0/25 10,00 
Worcester 67 5jo0 0:43 035 961 8!/Chester 69 000 


Warwick 65 4/00 0/41 8.32 6.60 4)/Flint 67 500 = 4)32 2/00 


Wilts 65 200 0/56 929 8155 6||Denbigh 72 100 0/40 10/24 5100 
Berks 69 ra 0/36 1031 752 3|| Anglesea 72 000 0/39 617 000 
Oxford 63 9/00 0/38 0/29 448 0 /Carnarvon 82 200 0) 45 O\¥5 9/00 
Bucks 64 10100 043 630 4/51 : Merioneth 80 048 054 6/33 8:00 


00 0/45 4/24 800 Cardigan 79 000 0/46 4118 loo 
00 0/48 0/39 500 0)|Pembroke 70 500 0/45 5/16 000 
60 042 8130 400 O//Carmarth. 77 100 0/48 816 000 
Glamorgan72 $00 0/49 4/26 8/00 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter./|Gloucester 66 7 00 0} 41 4/32. 7154 
68 946 640 0;27 650 10)|Somerset 68 900 0/36 4|27 10:00 

Monm. 70 400 000 0/00 ol00 

| Devon 68 100 | \30 10|27 1100 
||\Cornwall 70 800 0/34 9/23 1000 
| Dorset 66 500 0/35 5/32 000 
Hants 65 200 OST 6/26 656 


Brecon 70 2 
Montgomery73 7 
Radnor 68 2 








Average of Scotland, per quarter. 
00 0,00 0100 0,00 0,00 0) 
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PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 28, 55s. to 60s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, June 19, 25s. 8d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 23, 39s, 33d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 24. 
Kent Bags............0. Si. 10s. to 6/. 15s. | Sussex Pockets ....... 6/. Os. to 7. Us. 
Sussex Ditto ........... 54 5s. to 61, 6s. | Essex Ditto .......0000. 64, 10s. to Tl. Is, 
Kent Pockets .......... 64. 10s. to 7d 18s. | Farnham Ditto....... 92. Os. to 102. 10s, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 28: 
St. James’s, Hay 5/. 3s. Od. Straw 2/. 17s. Od. Clover 04. Os. --- Whitechapel, Hay 61. 2s. 
Straw 2/. 16s. Clover '7/. 11s. 6¢d.— Smithfield, Hay 6/.0s. Straw 2/. 15s. Od. Clover 61, 16s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, June 28. Tosivk the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 
ae cccneevece eonnstomnndtts ae @ Sa. GE 1 Ecce GE to G&. OF. 
Mutton......0..ccceeeeseee45. Sd. to 5s. 4d. ] Head of Cattle at Market June 28: 
Wall cceoccusteitn. coils ae Oh Ge. GE. Beasts .......00000 449 Calves 260, 
Petieecccocseccccqueatoencestt, Gd. to Ge. - Od. Sheep and Lambs 9,150 Pigs 230. 


COALS, June 28: Newcastle 31s. 6d. to 40s. Od. Sunderland 37s. 6d. to 39s, 3d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 3s. 10d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 3s. 94d. 


SOAP, Yellow 90s. Mottled 102s. Curd 106s.-CANDLES, 12s. Od. per Doz. Moulls 13s, 6d. 








EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JUNE, 1819. 


Bank | Red. |3pr.Ct.| 34 per [4 pr. Ct |5perCt./B.Long Irish, |Imp. 3] India |So. Sea} India | Ex. Bills; Com, 
Stock, |3pr.Ct.} Con. | Ct, Con.) Con. | Navy. | Ano. p- cent.| Stock. |O. An.| Bonds, 2d Bills. 
Holiday | 
| 217 18/65 $1654 64/73$ §/82% 5/99F1004)17 174 | 634 {210 3 7 dis.|2 dis. par. 
216% 171165§ 4165% 6g/73G 4194  85/9941009|174 210 09 6 4 dis.|I dis. 1 pr) 34 dis. 
Holiday | ; : 
228 30694703) shut |77% 88, 903) shut |18g § shut 3 dis. | pr.j5 7 pr.| 30 dis, 
Sunday 




















19s. ex Div. 51. Half-year. 


gavenny, 45/.— Kennet and 





shut |76} 884 shut |18 184 shut par 6 4 pr. , 

: shut /78 874 shut {18 4 shut 2 dis.4 3 pr,| 30 dis. 

226 3 shut |763 884 shut |182 18 ——/| shut + dis./6 1 pr. | 30 dis, 

shut |75g 4/86% shut |18 4 ———— shat 4 dis.\6 1 mi 
4 





Z. 





Suares and other Property, in 
28, New Bridge street, London. — 
ith Div.'202. — Warwick and Nap- 

ght, 73/.—London Institution, 


» 149 





dis.|3 pr. par.;———--——]13. 02 dis, 
shut |76% shut |18 4 shut phatiidianessl & dis. 
shut |764 shut |184 18 shut dis.|2 dis. par.———-—| 4 I4¢dis, 
shut |75¢ shut |17% 18 shut dis. dis. par. 40 dis. }14 1$ dis, 
17 shut |75§ shut |17% 18 shut dis.jl 2 af Se 14 Ogdis, 
18 shut |76% 1§ shut |184 18 shut dis.|par. 2 dis. . 4pr.qdis. 
19 shut [76% shut |18% 18 shut dis.|1 dis, par.| 35 dis. | $ 3dis, 
20| Sunday 2 ’ 

21 shut | shut /|18% 18 shut par 2 dis.|Ipr. ldis,| 35 dis. 0% 14dis. 
22 | 218% 15)67 shut shut {17% 18 shut 2 dis. par, 2 dis, 35 dis. jl I4dis, 
23} 217 164 shut |75§ 864 shut 18 shut 1 2 dis.|par. 2dis., ————|_ 14.dis. 
2% | Holiday ; Y oe 
|25| 216 14/674 64) shut [75% 49/864 shut |17% 32 shut 1 dis. |2 1 dis.) 50 dis. |2§ $dis. 
|26| 215 16/66% 74] shut |754 85% shut |173 % shut 2 1 dis.jl 2 dis. 23 4dis. 
|v7| Sunday ; ; 
|28| 215 16/67 63) shut (855 shut |17% 4 shut 4 2 dis..2 4 dis. ————|24 4dis, 
29 | Holiday 
Pt 


shut |76% shut |17% 18 shut 











Scort, 


+ per annum, — Neath, 3001. w 


15 





- Div. 10/. per Cent.— London Dock, 74/. Div. 











, 1254. 61. per Cent. —Imperial, 86/.— Albion, 45/. 














Dudley, 59/.— Brecon and Aber, 





— Hope, 3/. 18s,— Original Gas Li 


461, 4s. — Grand Junction Water Works, 45i. 





Printed by J. Nichols and Son, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London. 
























































THE AVERAGE PRICES of- Navicasiez Canat 
June 1819 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. 


Oxford, 6401. Div. 32/ 








RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TO VOLUME LXXXIX. PART I. 





Embellished with an Internal View of the AppeY Cuurcn of St. ALBAN, 





June 1. 
4 accompanying Plate, from 

an early drawing by your late 
ingenious Correspondent Mr. Jobn 
Carter, exhibits a Serves view of 
part of the nave and side-ailes of the 
Abbey Church of St. Alban, looking 
to the North-west ; a portion of the 
building which is thus noticed by Mr. 
Carter, in his “ Account of the Abbey 
Church,” published by the Society of 
Antiquaries: 

“The Saxon work "" the East or 
right hand of the Piate) is in nine divi- 
sions Westward from the centre tower, 
made out by piers worked on the first 
story into breaks; the centre, or princi- 
pal one, rises the whole height of the 
elevation; the other breaks, right and 
left, run into arches. In the aile, point- 
ed windows, with mullions and tracery 
(work of the 15th century), have been 
inserted.. The second story, once a gal- 
lery, but destroyed, has small piers and 
plain arches, which opened into the gal- 
lery. These arches have been filled up 
with common windows of the 16th cen- 
tury. The third story has its windows 
complete, except in the first division 
from the West, which has one in the 
style of those added at the gallery of 
communication Westwards. 

“ Taking the upright in its principal 
lines, exclusive of the window introduc- 
tions in the two first stories, a plain 
and uniform grandeur is expressed, and 
the proportions of each part happily 
maintained. It may be allowed, that 
the architecture here presented, by its 
near affinity to the Roman manner, is 
one of the earliest specimens of the la- 
bours of our Saxon architects, whether 
ecclesiastical or professional men, in that 
branch of science. 

“ The centre tower is also of Saxon 
work, and there are likewise vestiges of 
Saxon work Eastward of it, where the 
choir was earried on in that mode, but 
destroyed for another introduced in the 
pointed style. 

Gaunt. Mac. Suppl, LXXXIX. Paat I. 


Mr. Unpan, 


A 


“* How far the original Church ex- 
terded Westward cannot now be aseer- 
tained, but it is probable that it termi- 
nated nearly where the modern work 
begins. This consists of four divisions, 
of the pointed order, bearing the style 
of the 13th century. Clusters of four 
columns, attached to an octangular pier, 
support the arches of the first story. 
The windows on the side aile are oblite- 
rated. The gallery story, consisting of 
clusters of columns, support double 
arches. In the spandrils of the arches 
of the first story are small clusters of 
columns, rising from consoles, which in- 
dicate a support to the principal cluster 
of columns of the gallery. The third, or 
window story, has its piers set with 
columns and compartments ; through 
the thickness of these piers runs a gal- 
lery of communication, The windows 
are of the early simple pointed form, 
without mullions or tracery,” 


Yours, &c. N. R. S. 
I 
Mr. Urpan, Bristol, June 9. 


id consequence of the first letter of 
your very able Correspondent S- 
gismund, inserted in your Magazinefor 
September 1818, pp. 216-218, I have 
attentively re-considered the subject 
of the Clerical Dress; and am induced 
to trouble you with this, in order to 
correct an error into which I inad- 
vertently fell in my communication 
to you in April 1818, respecting that 

part of the dress commonly known b 
the name of the scarf, which I judged 
to belong only to certain higher or- 
ders in the Church. This mistake 
arose from the following causes; viz. 
the ambiguity of the word scarf ; the 
disuse of that of tippet; the custom of 
the Universities, which confines it to 
the higher degrees, without adverting 
to its being, when out of their pre- 
cincts, a part of the general habili- 
ments of the Sacred order ; and parti- 
cularly the statement contained in 
No. 
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No. 609 of the Spectator. ’ I have now, 
however, good ground for coinciding 
in Sigismuna’s opinion, that the tippet, 
mentioned in the Very important In- 
junctions of her sacred Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, and repeated in the 58th 
and 74th Canons of our Church, is 
the same as the scarf; a very moderao 
term, derived apparently from the 
Fren¢h* word echarpe. Indeed, the 
reasons Sigismund brings forward to 
support this view of the subject (par- 
ticularly “* the testimony of his old 
fried’) dre very strong, and to me 
perfectly satisfactory. The tippet, in 
fact, is the sioia of the antient Church, 
one of the oldest Ecclesiastical vest- 
ments. The stola, or lippet, or scarf, 
from its being passed over the shoul- 
ders, has been considered, and I think 
justly, as the representation of a yoke, 
and typical of that peculiar obedience 
to the yoke of Christ which ought 
ever to be the distinguishing feature 
of an Ecclesiastick. That it is pecu- 
liarly an Ecclesiastical garment in 
our Church is evident, from no Doctors 
of Law or Medicine, being Zaymen, 
wearing it in our Universities*. In 
the Roman Catholic Church the stola 
or tippet is of various colours, accord- 
ing to that of the other parts of the 
dress used on different festivals; but 
our learned and judicious Reformers, 
having preserved only the moresimple 
habits, selected the common black 
stola to be worn by the Clergyt, 
with their every day dress; only it 
was provided that in the case of * such 
Ministers as are not Graduates,” or 
who, being Masters of Arts or Bache- 
lors of Law, are not Leneficed, ‘it be 
not silk ;” whilst all beneficed Clergy- 
men who are Masters of Arts or Ba- 
chelors of Law, and all Clergymen 
having a superior degree, though not 


‘On the Cleital Dress. 


frxxxix. 
beneficed, are ehjoined to wear it of 
silk; which explains the exception 
occurring in the 741b Canon, when it 
proceeds to say, “ that all ether Mi- 
nisters admitted or to be admitted into 
that function, shall also usually wear 
the like apparel as is aforesaid, except 
tippets only” —that is, silk tippets. 
I have judged it proper to be.thus 
perticulas, in order to. correct. any 
alse notion on the above subject to 
which my former communication may 
have given rise. It appears,. thea, 
that the tippet (now commonly calle 
the scarf) is expressly ordered by. the 
Royal Jnjunctions of Queen Elizabeth, 
and by the Canons of our Church, to 
be worn by the whole body of the 
graduated + Clergy, being beneficed, 
and by all Clergymen baving a supe- 
rior degree, though nat beneficed, at 
all times of their sninistration, 1 per- 
suade myself, thatan earnest desire to 
bring about ao uniformity in the Cle- 
rical dress, so that all things may * be 
done decently and in order,” and “ Ee- 
clesiastical unity” maintained dusi 
the celebration of Divine Service, wid 
not be esteemed by any considerate 
person a trifling object §. .“* Amongst 
men (to use the words of au eminent 
divine) in peace nothing can flourish 
in warres nothing can prosper, with 
out order. Order proceedeth from 
the throne of the Almighty ; it,is the 
beauty of nature, the orvameat.of 
art, the harmony of the world... Naw 
shall ali things be in order, und. the 
Church of God only without order? 
God forbid. The Church is a gerden 
inclosed, and @ garden must be, jn 
order; the house of God, and Gad’s 
house, should be in order ;_ an_army 
with banners, and an army, should be 
marshalled in order. Therefore, in 
the Church of God, let ali thingsbedine 





* In the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, published in the year 1564, the sippet 
is expressly mentioned as a part of the ordinary dress of the Clergy, to “‘ distinguish 











them from Laymen.”” Vide New Monthly Magazine for August 1818, vol..X. 
No. 55, page 16. 3 »3i 

+ That this was the intention of our Reformers, is rendered evident by referring 
to the controversies raised by the Puritans respecting the Aabits in the reigns; of 
Edward and Elizabeth. Vide Grant's History of the English Church, vol. J. parti+ 
éeularly chap. 8. sect. 10--12. pp. 422--425, &c. 3 

t It should here be observed, that all persons below the degree. of Master of 
Arts, or that of Bachelor. of Law, are considered by the Universities and >the 
Church as non graduates. eS oo? 

§ See the judicious Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Oxford Edit. 1807, . vole UI. 
book 7. sect. 20. pp. 239-240 towards the middle, beginning at the words, ‘* Some 
thing there is even in the o*eaments of ho ,” &c. and ending at the words.“ 





good things even the signs are goed.” 
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Trndvation, it seems ‘To be an almost 
‘anivetsal practice to treat the minutie 
af. the Clefical dress-as unimportant 
oad PANGlb ba This, in some, is ua- 


honestly and dy .order*.” Amongst 
the Sia it office, of an bnbridled 
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Bappily, 1 believe, a mark of their 
Oisalfection to the doctrines and dissi- 
plitie Of the Charch, whose ministers 
ey profess to be; and if we consider 
how Closely external symbols are iden- 
tified iu the minds of men with inter- 
pal truths, it is not to be wondered 
at that those who wish to destroy fun- 
damentals should display such disposi- 
tion in their contempt of those exter- 
nal observances with which they are 
identified ; with the generality of the 
Clergy, however, the neglect to which 
1 allude arises more commonly from 
a want of properly considering this 
subject. It is a remarkable fact that 
this lamentable indifference exists only 
in religious habits and ceremonies, 
“ to solemn actions of royully their 
shilable ornaments aré a beduly. Are 
they only in Religion a stain?” ob- 
serves the judicious Hookert. We 
the ceremonies of civil life main- 
taivéd' even in the common inter- 
course of society ; and the greatest 
pains taken to attend to the forms 
‘dresses of corporate bodies, and 
to aid: to the pomp and splendour of 
ed parade; and those of this 
profession are compelled by thestrictest 
regulations, and at a very considerable 
Xpence, tu comply with all the mi- 
Weti@ of their uniforms, and them- 
selves ae pleasure therein. With 
Ge itis different}. Nine Clergymen 
out'of tén make a merit of neglectio 
the various habits of their order, an 
éven affect to ridicule those who ob- 


Qncthe Clerical Dress. one 


serve the regulations prescribed. At 
the University, 1, perfectly recollect 
many of the young, men, who thought 
it extremely, clever to shew the ut- 
most indifference to the academica: 
dress, and to avoid the wearing of it 
as much as possible; but one would 
think that at a more advanced age 
these juvenile follies would give place 
to obedience to the laws, and injunc- 
tions of that Church whose doctrines 
and institutions the Clergy are. more 
particularly called on to defend and te 
obey §. We find it not to be the case, 
however; this arises, as 1 before re- 
marked, from indifference and care- 
lessness in some, and in others, | can- 
not avoid thinking, from a little spiee 
of sectarianism |. Be the cause what 
it may, the hand of authority ought 
to be applied to remedy the evil; for 
“* when it is said unto the Churches, 
let all things be done, it is plain that 
this duty is laid upon the Church to 
provide that these things be effectually 
done; and consequently, that God 
which gave her this charge, hath 
armed her with authority. She may 
censure disobedient children: God 
hath given to his Church in all ages, 
not only a rule for direction, but a 
rod ef correction: this is the judg- 
ment of all learned men, as appears 
by the practice of the whole Christian 
world{.” While the several ranks, 
then, in society are to be distinguished, 
and the separation between the Church 
of Christ and the world, according to 
God’s own appointment, is to be main- 
tained, | conceive every true Church- 
man will unite with Sigismund in opi- 
nion, that “ the distinct habits of the 
sacred order” ought to be preserved, 
and the “* use of them strenuously in- 











»@ See.section 8, -p. 9, of an excellent discourse on “ the Authority of the Church 
in making Canons and Constitutions, and the Obedience thereto required,” &e.-by 
Francis Mason, B.D. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, preached at Norwich 1605, 
at@' reptinted, on account of its great value, under the express sanction of the Lord 
Bishop of London, in 1705. 
| Fooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, vol. II. pp. 113-114, &c. Iam here led to no- 
tice, for the benefit of those who may not have leisure to peruse the celebrated 
WOFK°OF' this’ fénowned author, that an excellent dnalysis of it was published in 
1818; :at a moderate price, by the Rev. J. Collinson, A, M. rector of Gateshead, 
Doerham, which contains also a very valuable preface, This work is dedicated, by 
permission, to that great patron of letters, the present Lord Bishop of Durham. 
He ey Sigismund’ s valuable Letters in the Magazine for March, April, and May, 
POPS BSI 
§ See Mason’s Discourse, referred to above, Sections 44, 45, 46, 47. 
if See’ a most valable Vindication of the Church of England, by the Right Rev. 
_ Maddox; "D. D. Bishop of Worcester. Edit. 1733, pp. 84-95, and the appen- 
x peissim. 
4 See again Mason’s Discourse, Sect. 10. p. 11. Ed. 1705, 
sisted 
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my last detter to you, 00,135 
@B18 sland jioxerted. in your Suppie- 


mend foe shat year) the “ appointment 
of decent sacred vestments for the 
Peicet,,in.his holy ministration, is ac- 
cording to Gbd’s own direction to 
asca, Exodus, ch. 28. v. 2. Thou 
lt make holy raiments for Aaron 
_and hit Sons, that are to minister unto 
Me, that rox f may be for glory and 
beauty. And good reason; for if dis- 
tinct habits be esteemed a beauty to 
solemn actions of royalty and justice, 
so that Princes and Judges appear not 
without their robes, when they appear 
in open to do those solemn acts* ; 
shall they not be esteemed a beauty 
likewise tq solemn religious services? 
Or shall it be thought necessary, to 
preserve respect and awe to royally 
and justice ; and ghall it not be count- 
ed as necessary to preserve an awful 
respect to God’s holy service and wor- 
ship? And if such respect to God's 
service be indeed necessary, then can- 
not sacred distinct vestments, nor sa- 
cred separate places, be thought un- 
mecessary. For by these and such 
like decencies, our awe to Religion is 
gory 3 and experience teaches, 
at where they are thrown off, Reli- 
gion is soon lost t.” 


Yours, &c. S. T. B. 
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to Weary gM bw eocop 
to Nuns; which was ‘fedo 7’ 
state of desolation by’ the Wel¥h 
some of their Incufsions, afd sv 
mained till thé year 1145."' Phi 
Beaumeys gave all that track o 
between Watling-street and’ Merdithe, 
to build a religious hons¢e it hondtir 
of the Virgin Mary; and@'for tht ’tse 
of the Canons Regular of ‘St. Péter, 
of Dorchester, who’ were styled ‘the 
Regular Canons of Doningtu#. ’ Ri- 
chard de Béumeys, Dean of the Church 
of St. Alkmond, tratislated his secular 
Canons froiw, Shrewsbury to the new 
foundation, in Bosco de Lilleshall. 
The principal benefactots’ were At- 
lanta Zouche, and John de Strange, 
who gave the Church of Halmes and 
Hillaria de Trissebut, the fitst wife.of 
Robert de Budlers, who gave séveral 
parcels of land, and here she devoted 
her corpse to be interred. Ih the 
11th year of Edward the Fourth, ‘the 
Hospital of St. John at Bridgnorth, 
was put under the ditection of this 
Abbey. In the 1Tth of Henty VI. a 
commission was granted to Humplrey 
Ear] of Stafford, and others, to‘en- 
quire what enclosures had béen ‘made 
out of St. Mary’s of Lillesball?? In 
the 33d of Henry VIII. the Earl of 
Rutland obtained a grant of the ma- 
nor of Braunston, in the county of 
Northampton, that belonged to this 





* Very apposite to this train of reasoning are the wy | remarks of -a tiving 


political character, in his Letters on the State of Ireland ; * 


e want of solemnity 














and decorum at the Assizes is to be deeply regretted ; neither Judges nor Council 
appear in their appropriate dress. The dignity and order which is preserved in our 
Courts of Law (meaning the English) serve most materially to create veneration 
apd inspire respect in the several orders of the people, and are highly worthy the 
attention and imitation of the Jrish bar. As an example of the effect which eiteum- 
stances, apparently trivial, produce on the mind, may be cited the preparative cere- 
mony of an English Judge to his passing sentence of death. He takes from:hié bag 
a small black cap, which he deliberately unfolds and places on his head; this:signal 
announces the impending fate of the criminal. Those who bave never witnessed it, 
might sitppose that this formality is calculated rather to destroy than -promete the 
awfulness of the occasion; bat the reverse of this conjecture is the fact : the solemn 
silence which precedes the few minutes in which the Judge is thus oceapied, has a 
pewerful operation on the audience. A general sympathy of feeling is créated by 
the aaticipation of the dreadful denunciation a fellow creature is doomed to receive. 
The ear and the heart are attuned to the melancholy occasion, and every, word 
which falls from the Judge, becomes doubly impressive from an union of sentithent.” 
See Letters on the State of Ireland, by J.C, Curwen, esq. M. P. yol. H. pp. 274- 


215. 
+ Bishop Sparrow's “ Rationale on the Common Prayer,” page 249, Bait. 6th, 
4722, ; thes 
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lathe at" of Henry Vil. 
a eeey soni 
te Rig, ae Lilleshal. ie ie 


€ son leat 120/. per anndm 
te be:paid from the rebts issuing from 
pom Foxley, for the maintenance 
of twelve poor widows, whereof three 
were to, be chosen by the Minister, 
Church, Wardens, and Overseers of 
the Poor, of Lilleshall ; and to each 
of them. a gown of grey cloth, with 
the. letters K. L. in blue cloth affixed 
thereto; as likewise for placing ten 
poor boys apprentices, whereof two 
were to be of Lifleshall parish. The 
revenues of this Abbey at the disso- 
lution, were valued at 2297. 3s. per 
annum. This house lying near the 
Chester road, frequent complaints 
were made by the Abbots, that their 
income was too scanty for the enter- 
tainment of the passengers travelling 
that road, This superb building ap- 
to have suffered but little at the 
Liesletion but the place being made 
@ garrison for Charlesl. the Abbey 
was reduced to ruins, The roof of 
the choir fell down ove night about 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. There have been found 
amongst the ruins, an image of the 
Virgin, with Christ in her arms, many 
beautiful earthen tiles, coins of Henry 
111, scissars, knives, spurs, and stone 
coffins with skeletons in them. 
Yours, &c. 
ene 
Ow Latin Pronunctartion. 
(Concluded from p. 520.) 
Winchester-row, 
Feb. 15. 
N addition to the subject of my 
last communication (see p. 519), 
there is another object to which the 
attention of the same learned Assem- 
might, I conceive, be not unwor. 
thily directed, and to the accomplish- 
meat of which not a few persons of 
literary consideration attach great 
importance; I mean the restoration 
te the letters C and G of their long 
lost property before the vowels E, |, 
and r. of which they have been so 
unjustly deprived. The force which 
these letters ought to express when 
they precede the vowels just men- 
tioned, should undoubtedly be pre- 
cisely the same as that appropriated 
to them before A and O, namely, uni- 
formly hard; the former, as is well 
known to the learned, possessing the 
peculiar property of the Greek kappa 


T. 


Mr. Unsan, 
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a or the latter, that of the gamma 


bf the 'sa 1 x aro bod 
Ae hee ausseatin bese the La 
tin C first begin t5 nie the power 


of the letter'S; befére’ the vowely K 
and I, I have névér been able, as‘yet, 
to satisfy my mii?’ Hie traé the 
antient form of ihée ‘Geek! sigma 
very mach resetibled the’ Roatun 
character C, as Terentiagns ‘has vb- 
served— * sa903b io 
sad credi, et C potest quod’Sigma 
sit,”” ) 
But I do not see how this can have 
any thing to do with the question, 
unless, indeed, we might be allowed 
to conjecture that the Romans, by 
some strange and unaccountable 
means, confounded the sound of the 
Greek sigma with that appertaining 
to their own C, in consequence of 
both happening to bear the sume form 
or character ; and it is worthy of our 
notice that the ancient form of the 
sigma appears to have been retained 
to a very late period, as may be 
proved from its being found preserved 
in some Greek Manuscripts recently 
discovered among the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, Something analogous to 
this, unless I am much mistaken, has 
actually happened in regard to the 
Spanish X. As both the Greek chi 
and the Roman X, although express- 
ing sounds totally dissimilar, are ne- 
vertheless represented by one and the 
sume character, so the Spanish letter 
X appears to have united iu itself the 
distinct properties of each of those 
letters respectively; for when it de- 
arts from the sound affixed to the 
atin X, which it frequently does, it 
then usually wo of a ape 
pronunciation, near ing ta 
that borne by the ch vy sony ebeece 
i conclude, it must have been par- 
tially borrowed from that letter, ra- 
ther than from the Arabic, ii the 
alpbabet of which last language 1 can 
perceive no character, cither guttural 
or of any other kind, which can be 
said to bear the least resemblance to 
the figure of the Spanish X,—But 
setting aside these conjectures as 
purely hypothetical, the subject is 
certainly deserving of investigation. 
Where 1 bad hoped tu derive infor- 
mation concerning the point im ques- 
tion, namely, from the Jtaliew, the 
fanguage of the descendants Of the 
Romans, I bave met only with dis- 
appointment. The [talians, tt —_ 
es 
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less for me to acquaint your readers, 
pronounce:the Gdefere the Evand I, 
much pftarathe same manner. mee do 
ch in the word cherry ;_ now Lois peg- 
ticular baat of the € cannot be. coa- 
sidered ‘as a cbrrupfion from the La- 
tin, because L think I can trace the 
existence of it, or at least something 
very’ like it, in the Latin itself; 1 
tican during the period of its decline, 
In the manuscripts of these times, the 
letter C is frequently substituted for 
T, as in the following words; viz. 
natio, etiam, &c. which are very often 
found written nacio eciam : in these 
instances it is far more consonant to 
probability to suppose that the C 
should have borne an affinity to the 
sound of the T, for which it was sub- 
stituted, than to that of S, with which 
it could have no relation ; and conse- 
quently I conclude the /aler Romans 
must have pronounced natio as nachio, 
or tather, perhaps, natchio—certainly 
not nasio. This change in their pro- 
Bunciation must, I presume, have been 
introduced among them in conse- 
uence of their mixture with the Go- 
thic nations. The French and Eng- 
lish have, in later times, doubtless still 
further corrupted (but by what pro- 
cess I know not) thé force of ch into 
s; while the Italians have retained 
the corrupted Latio provunciation, 
It is not a little remarkable, that in a 
certain district of modern Greece, as 
related by Mr. Hobhouse, a similar 
property should be affixed to the 
kappa (K) before epsilon and iota, as 
that which the Italians give to their 
C. It appears, that in the same dis- 
trict, the gamma ([) when it pre- 
cedes E and I, assumes the power of 
the English Y. (See Appendix to 
Hebhouse’s Travels in Greece). 

‘This ie a. curious circumstance, 
whieh I could wish to see investigated 
and satisfactorily accounted for. 

oE might, in the next place, claim 
the attention ‘of the proposed Con- 
gress to the definitively fixing the 
sound of the vowels U and Y, more 
especially the Jast, which undoubtedly 
in all cases, ought to be assimilated to 
the Greek upsilon, being in fact, only 
the sume letter transferred to the Ro- 
man alphabet ; consequently it should 
invariably express the force of the 
upsilon, and not be permitted to 
usurp the province of 1: at the same 
time care should be taken, accurately 
to distinguish the sound of the Y from 


% %%2 bei! 
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the proper Roman U; which might 


bé ‘easily done, by appropriating the 
sound of the Ru Fllh'Y te the fortoe 
acd of ‘the’ Rrglish' diphthooy’ 00 te 
the latter} ‘or by any ottier mode’ as 
might be deemed more expedient of 
conformable to antient practice.» 
That I have not set. too high ‘a 
value on the restoration of the proper 
sounds to the consonants C and G, 
and to the vowel Y, will, Iam con, 
fident, appear obvious to every per- 
son in the least conversant with the 
subject ; for, unless that expedient be 
resorted to, how is it possible we can 
avoid being subjected to the strange 
absurdity of hearing the same word 
or name pronounced in as many dif- 
ferent ways as the person who utters 
the same, may respectively happen to 
be a native of the several countries 
of Europe. To produce an instance, 
Jet us select the name of the cele- 
brated Romani orator. By the French 
and Engtish he is-catied Sisero, by the 
Italians Chichero, by the Spaniards 
Thithero, by ‘the modern Greeks (ge- 
nerally) Kikero; and probably the 
Germans alsv, may have some pecu- 
liar mode’ of ‘their own. Thus all 
this variety is occasioned solely from 
the circumstance of the C being un- 
justly deprived of its original power ; 
besi fg cies can we sceuratey it. 
tinguish such words as Cicer and Siger. 
from one another, unless the C be. 
allowed to resume its proper force, 
which is that of K? indeed Saidag 
calls it “« 73 ‘Pwyoimdy Karma.” ; 
With respect to the Y,. conse- 
quences scarcely less absurd thaa. 
those I have just mentioned in regard 
to C, proceed from our erroneous 
pronunciation of this letter. It is, ta. 
say the least of it, very strange; and 
it must evidently appear in this light 
to all thinking persons, why we should 
fabricate two such entirely different. 
names out of Kus and Cymon,, 
merely because they happen. to, be» 
written in a different character, prot 
nouncing the former Kumon, agd the; 
latter, though composed of eragtins 
the self-same letters, Simon. The. 
same may be said of Cynus,, and aa 
infinite number of , other. proper 
names, to which, of course, the ob- 
jection applies, and with the greater ; 
force, inasmuch as ove would nata- 
rally imagine, in order to obviate.the: 
liability of a confusion of persons, it 
would be absolutely necessary to be 
par- 
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iosgn a ce - nam 2 19q y of 
perticular in ena the. most correct 
promuaciation to their games. 

, After what bas been, stated, 1 think 
there ¢an remain no doubt of the 
gregt advantages which. the cause of 

jitérature would derive from the es- 
tablishment of an uniformity of pro- 
fAunti. gtion of the Latin tongue amoog 
the erent contioental nations, How 
far this may be practicable in its fu- 
lést extent, | submit to the impartial 
judgment of the learned, who alone 
are, competent to decide on the ques- 
tion; but so far as respects Dr. Carey's 
proposal, viz. for merely aliering the 
souod of the vowels A, E, and 1, so 
as to conform to that used on the con- 
tinent, Iam of opinion, this might 
be effected without encountering any 
considerable degree of opposition s 
nay, I am willing to hope it would 
even meet with encouragement from 
the heads. of our learned establish- 
ments—of its utility, I have already 
spoken in praise. 

On the subject of prosody, 1 am 
unwilling to enter at any tength, not 
Only because I feel my own incompe- 
tency to. give an opinion on that sub- 
ject, but because (unlike prose, which 
is adapted for conversation ), prosudy 
has little concern with public utility, 
and therefore requires not to be fet- 
tered by any public regulation; for 
this reason, it appears to be most ad- 
viseable to suffer each nation to fol- 
low ils.own rales in respect to this 
branch of grammar. 

It remains fgr me to apologize to 
yoo, Mr. Urbah, for haviug intruded 
at such length on your valuable co- 
latins; the subject has imperceptibly 
swelled beyond the limits I mas pee 
scribed myself, or was aware of. I 
shall hasten, therefore, to a conclu- 
sion, and as my paper is confessedly a 
literary one, | cannot cluse it more 
appropriately than by submitting the 
folfowing question, to which | request 
the favour of an answer from some 
of your intelligent Correspondents; 
viz.“ What purpose is intended to be 
atiswered by the dot placed over the 
letters i and j?"’ 1 believe the prac- 
tieé first commenced towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, between the 
year 1470 ‘and 1480. Whatever rea- 
som fiiay be urged in its behalf, it ob- 
viously cannot apply to the Roman 
letter +. 

“ Yours, &c. the triliteral 

* CES; or rather K EC. 


| Beotiem Wares ctmranpp. 
(Conctnded Frvih p.'589.) °°’ 
T will appear, uppa allentive exa. 
* Tide: Ot ‘ , 
mination, that few. among. the 
Fives writers of these early pepiods, 
iversified their prodyetions with 
lively sallies of fancy and.of imagina- 
tion. Like some rude, draftsman in 
the infancy of the art ‘of painting, 
they seemed, generally, dak y ambi- 
tious of expressing the objects. they 
conceived in a manner, tolerably in- 
telligible ; illustrations or embellish- 
meats which should sofien the picture 
and catch the imagination, were be- 
yond their views. Instances, how- 
ever, may be found, which are excep; 
tions to this rule, and, amongst others, 
it may be said that Burton, in his 
**Anatomie of Melancholie,” irequently 
presents them. This lively writer 
bas sometimes evidently employed 
considerable art, in order to render 
peculiarly attractive imaginary pic. 
tures of scenery, or descriptions, in 
which the nature of his subject led 
him to engage. The following ex- 
tract from his Chapter on the At- 
mosphere, will sufficiently testisfy 
that his genius was of a kind to en- 
liven and animate bis style, apd that 
he was by no means deficient in pleas- 
ing arrangement, both of thought 
and expression : 

**As a long-winged hawke, when he 
is first whistled off the fist, mounts 
aloft, and for his pleasure fetcheth many 
a circuit in the ayre—still soaring higher 
and higher, till he be come to his full 
pitch, and in the end, when the game 
is sprung, comes downe amain, and 
stoops upon a sudden,—so will I, hav- 
ing now come at length into these open 
fields of ayre, wherein L may :freely ex+ 
patiate, and exercise myself for my Fe- 
creation ; awhile rove,—wapder round 
about the world, mount aloft ito these 
ethereall orbs and celestial! spheres, and 
so descend to my former elements 
againe.” . 

If, to the title of an intelligent and: 
learned, Burton also merits the praise 
of a pleasing and agreeable writer, 
the same character will apply in a stall: 
higher degree to Jeremy Taylor,oa 
prelate whose works have been held 
forth as vo less conspicuous for their 
varied stories of imagery, than fur 
their piety and zeal. 

His Contemplations-on the State of 
Man, present a loog succession of 
thoughts, enlivened by an exuberant 

fancy, 
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fancy, solemnized by religion, and 
bearing the marks of a genius culti- 
wetab te learning. The orth 
has here been modernized by his edi- 
tor, bat the general flow and aspect 
of his sentences may be thought be- 
yond the usual productions of his 
age. He is speaking of the transitory 
pature of earthly possession, and thus 
strikingly illustrates his subject : 
“(He who gloried in the exercise of 
arms, and was used to revel at balls, is 
-mow stiff and cold, his hands and feet 
without motion, and all his senses with- 
eut life—he, who with his power and his 
pride trampled upon all, is now trod 
under foot by all—consider him eight 
days dead, drawn from his grave—how 
ghastly and horrible a spectacle will he 
appear! Behold, then, what thou pam- 
perest! a body which, within four days, 
may be eaten of loathsome vermin! 
Whereon dost thou found thy vain pre- 
tensions, which are but castles in the 
air, founded upon a little earth, which, 
turning into dust, the whole fabric falls 
to the ground? See where all human 
greatness concludes, and that the end 
of man is no less loathsome and miser- 
able than his beginning !” 


Paring away the iocumbrances of 
useless and extraneous verbiage, which 
clogged the periods and obscured the 
sense of the earlier writers of the Eli- 
zabethan age, and even of Hooker 
and Sidney, Bp. Taylor's diction ge- 
nerally exemplifies more nature and 
simplicity of utterance, especially in 
expressing the genuine dictates of the 
thoughts. The great Bacon, on the 
other hand, who wrote somewhat 
prior to Jeremy Taylor, may be said 
to present astyle less teeming with 
the excursions of fancy, but of a ge- 
nias more suited to the flow of 
thought in the author, partaking 
more of strength and perspicuity than 
of elegance and modulated arrange- 
ment of expression, and more accor- 
dant with the dignity and measured 
pace of philosophy. 

Presenting, in many respects, a sort 
of contrast to the dignity of manner 
and solemnity of style which marks 
the historics of Raleigh, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury may be mentioned. His 
History of Henry VIII. has lost much 
of the heaviness which, notwithstand- 
ing his other excellencies, charac- 
terized the prpgress of the periods of 
the former. Divested of that stateli- 


ness of march, which must ever place 








[Lxxxrx, 
this eminent historian high among 
his contem. i arte other 


poraries, 
hand, equally far from affording spe- 
cimens of a pure and graceful style. 
This fondness for inversions, and his 
introduction of isjudicious expletives, 
instead of rendering his sentences 
more perspicuous, essentially wea- 
kens their energy and force, and often 
obscures his meaning. 

Like Clarendon, who wrote many 
years after him, he seems to delight 
in the use of superfluous words; and 
to this fatal reduadancy often sacri- 
fices grace, brevity, and clearness. 
The arrangement of his matter, and 
the disposition of his phrases, are 
likewise by no means happy. His 
periods are indeed far from being 
protracted to that wearisome and in- 
terminable length, which was too 
rouch the custom with writers even 
in his days; but as an historical style, 
his work still retains the marks of 
barbarism: we not unfrequently find 
a neat, perhaps, even an elegant sen- 
tence disfigured by an unfortunate 
collocation, and a Lacheodan dashing 
of words at the close. The following 
extract, —- may serve as a spe- 
cimen of the propriety of these ob- 
servations: 

“ The Protestants,” he proceeds, 
* finding their late pacification with the 
Emperor not observed in all points, met 
again at Smalcald, Feb. 15, 1537, to 
consult what was to be done. He ob- 
jected to them, amongst other things, 
that they had received into their 
league new confederates, since their 
treaty at Nuremburg. To this the Pro- 
testants answered, that for the Counsel, 
it was not proposed in a due manner, 
nor place (the Emperor and Princes hav- 
ing decreed that it should be in Ger- 
many), therefore they could not admit, 
For the treaty of peace at Nuremburg, 
it was not broken by them, but by the 
Enpperor’s officers, who in the Camera 
Imperiales, contrary to the conditions 
agreed on, had questioned men for 
causes touching religion. And as for 
those entered into by their league, since 
the treaty of Nuremburg, it was desired 
that they also should be comprehended 
in that peace; upon which condition 
they promised to furnish the Emperor 
such monies as he required. Howbeit, 
if he offered violence to them, they pro- 
tested to defend them as their confe- 
derates.”” 


The style of English prose gra- 


dually assumed, in tts general cha- 
racteristics, 
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acter istics, naa. aspectr-of »meatdess, bathe tm eal Op Suteties witt often 
4: aad .barmeny yok cellocadion, dead... 


sg faihsres tnswode rp in * pro- 


ode hie thad been betore asttangtr. 7 duoregia style of greatstices by orvof 
sith 


Macouth expressions, aud ob- . 
vi EME Yeah arrangement, which {had s> 
bs 


_. premtoualy crept soimelines ihty the 
frat, 
“almost .wholly disappeared. Melody 
od conciseness added theic charms 
‘to the sleriing good sense whieh bad 
ong distipguished the productions of 
Va wpe ee. : 
;Briteeb genius ; and af lengih, intro- 
pAuced the various oraamenial figures 
J al rhetoric, with the -highest.saccess. 
These improvements were. succes- 
. sively visible in the works.of Cowley, 
Temple, Tillotson, Barrow, South, 
,, Dryden, Burget, Shaftesbury, and the 
_ weiters of Aune’sdays; -.> - 
There are characteristics of style, 
which congist.in a wervousiand invi- 
.gorated structuse of speech, examples 
of which the past century have exbi- 
bited in very high perfection-amongst 
our,nalive wrilers., ‘Lhese,, by their 
arrangements of matter and disposi- 
tion. of sentences; are calculated to 
produce a more thaa usually sublime 
‘effect upon the mind of the reader. 
Splendid, examples of this species of 
writing are familiar. enough to the 
readers of Johnson and Gibbon, in 
whom antithesis and a certain lofti- 
‘ness Of wanner might, if it were ne- 
*eessary, atone for the absence of the 
“midor graces. Such characteristics, 
however, are nol, perhaps, so easily 
acquired by imitation as is sometimes 
‘imagined, Their sources of pleasing 
donot so much flow from a tasteful 
arrangement of sentences, or the em- 
ployment of agreeable metaphors— 
they: are rather the result of the 
strength and boldness of conception 
of ‘the writer —of the dignity, co- 
pivusness, and grandeur, of his 
thonght; they depend on the * mag- 
nifieence,” as Quintilian expresses it, 
“¢ of great and sonorous words ;” they 
‘ate, therefore, in their happiest effect 
Yeferable to the genius itself of the 
individual—to the loftiness of his sen- 
Aiment—and the peculiar range and 
energs of his thoughts—causes which 
an no, 6light degree influence and di- 
Feck hi¥ periods. 
Hanrey,.a-well-k mown (and at least 
one popuher)! writer of the last cen- 
tury) Imedprésented) paring examples 
of the licentiousness of style, to which 
an -inordiaate fondness for show, aod 
- Gent. Mas. Suppl. UXXXIX. Part I. 


va 


rfoemances, ia a& short time : 


‘a tive vaipplientyy tsinedy perhaps, 60 
throsghsan 


Lewdenf; affectation 
Of shigh-Mb wo or diguratévetdamquage, 
as by a. constant andcunifosdi aftenypt 
to produce ‘effect by desertion wad 
imagery multiplied fo) @ usctess«in- 
cumbrance: of, pheases. |'1t was: once 
remarked by Blair, that dhe.general 
estimation in which the work of Har- 
vey was held, was more. ap..indica- 
tion of its piety, than of is,laste.— 
The meretricious decorations whieh 
this learned and estimable author cun- 
stantly introduces into his composi- 
tions, becomes at length. tediously 
uniform, and sometimes insipid aad 
tasteless. His “ Contemplations” are 
pot interrupted by proper changes, but 
crowd on each other in a profusion 
which bespeaks in the author an un- 
discriminating rage for splendour and 
effect. Common occurrences, ‘and 
well known facls, are oftentimes 
clothed io pompous apparel, which ul 
accords with their natures and. the 
language, not the sentiment, is. ex- 
panded, and injudiciously swells in a!l 
the tinsel of laboured declamation. 

Harris has been styled the English 
Aristotle; and Shaftesbary has been 
thooght no less to merit the epithet 
of the English Plato. If the one by 
the subtlety of his arguments, and the 
ingenuity of his moral disquisitions, 
resembles the founder of the Peripa- 
telic school; the bold effusions of the 
disciple of Socrates has, it is said, 
met with parallel in the works of the 
English philosopher. Shaftesbury pos- 
sessed a strong as well as an elegant 
mind; his genius was among those of 
a superior order, and had nof his 
principles been unhappily tarned to 
scepticism, he might have bred held 
forth as an accomplished’ Writer’; 
worthy the perusal of all who culti- 
vate the pursuits 6f clegant litetatiite, 
and for whom the‘ philesophy of 1& 
ture has charms. '* 

In authors “af a later date, suf- 
ficient authority exists for assuming 
that the moderas, together With’ a 
more polished and elaborate Hetion, 
with the “*suaviter in modo,’ hats 
excelled their brethren of ‘the Tat(et 
part of the sixteenth and commente- 
ment of the seventeenth centuries, in 
ihe range and penetration of ‘their 

thought 
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thoughi—io the “‘fortiter in re.” A 
certain energetic meaning hangs on 
their phrases, and points their allu- 
sions, indicating that they had stu- 
died their subject, and weighed what 
they delivér on all points of view; 
whereas, in the former, with one or 
two extraotdivary exceptions, there is 
seldum, perhaps, discoverable much 
beyond the surface of events, or of 
appearances. Superior refinement, 
therefore, it may be thought, instead 
of paralyzing habits of deep thinking, 
has invigorated them, and proved 
that the enlightened labours of the 
philologer, and of the critic, have 
een usetal in a twofold view. As 
Vida, in his Ars Poetica, has enjoined, 
—minds, richly endowed by Nature, 
have, with unremitting care, used 
every facility of the art of speech, 
and have, consequently, in the highest 
sense, secured that immortality which 
he bas promised them. 
I 
REMARKS ON THE SiGns or Inns, &c. 
(Continued from p. 510.) 
HE Grove.—This unusual sign 
is mentioned by Cary as dis- 
tinguishing an ion at Dowohead in 
Wiltshire. 

Anciently a glove was given by 
way of livery or investiture in their 
sales and deliveries of lands, goods, 
&c. and the Chaldee paraphrase of 
Roth iv. 7, renders glove what the 
common version translates ‘* shoe.” 

** Now this was the manner in former 
time in Israel concerning redeeming, 
and concerning changing, for to con- 
firm all things: a man plucked off his 
shoe, and gave it to his neighbour: and 
this was a testimony in Israel.”’ 

At the glorious battle fought in the 
fields of Beauvoir and Maupeltius, 
about two leagues from the city of 
Poictiers, Sept. 19, 1356, in which the 
French army of 60,000 men was to- 
tally defeated, and their King John 
taken prisoner by Edward the Black 
Prince, with only 12,000 men, Barnes 
tells us, that “the valiant Lord Geof- 
frey. Charny was there wounded to 
death, with whom the standard of 
France also fell to the ground. Then 
every man pressed hard to take the 
King; and such as knew him cried 
out, ‘Sir, yield yourself, or you are 
but dead.” There was then among 
the English, a Knight of Artois, re- 
tained for wages in the King of Eog- 
Jand’s sérvice, called Sir Dennis of 
Morbeque, who had served King Ed- 
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ward about five years, because in his. 

youth be was fain to fly the realm of. 

France for a murder that he had coms) 

mitted at St.Omers. It happenéd sa; 

well for this man, that he was.neat, 
the King when he was e'n ready ta, 
be taken; wherefore he steapt forth, 
into the preass, and by the strength 
of his body and arms, made. way up, 
to the French King, and said, in good, 

French, ‘ Sir, yield your persan.’: 

The King looking on bim said, ‘To 

whom shall I yield? and where. is 

my Cousin the Prince of Wales? If I 

might see him I would speak to him.’ 

Sir Dennis answered, ‘ Sir, he is. not 

hereabout, but if it please you to 

yield to me, 1 shall bring you to 
him.” ‘Why, who are you?’ said 
the King. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘1 am 

Deunis of Morbeque, a Koight of 

Artois, but I now serve the King of 

England ; because I am banished the 

realm of France, and have forfeited 

alll hadthere.’ Then the King gave 
him his right gauntlet, saying, ‘ Unto 
you I yield myself’.” .. 

From this custom of using a glove 
as a symbol of investiture, arose 
the usual practice among our fore- 
fathers, of throwing a glove or gaunt- 
let to the ground, when any one de- 
fied another to single combat, and 
the person who took up the glove 
declared thereby his acceptance of 
the challenge. This ceremony is. 
often noticed by our historians and 
poets. In Scott’s ** Lord of the Isles,” 
Bruce, at his departure from Artor- 
mish receiving the gauntlet of De 
Argentine, says, 

** Not dearer to my soul was glove 

Bestow’d in youtin by Lady’s love, 

Than this which thou hast given! 
Thus then my noble foe I greet, 

Health and high fortune till we meet ; 
And then— what pleases heaven.” 
See also an excellent scene in 

Shakespeare's ‘* Henry V.” 

The custom is still retained at the 
Coronation of our Kings. Under the 
sign of “the Castle,” | have already 
noticed some particulars respecting 
the office of Champioa. At the co- 
ronation of his present Majesty, Mr. 
Dymoke was brought into Weatmin- 
ster-hall between the High Constable 
and the Earl Marshal, mounted ona 
barbed horse, and armed cap-a-pic, 
followed by four pages, his borse led 
by an esquire, cok premio by ‘a he- 
rald, who pronounced the following 


challenge: ‘ Ifany person of what de- 
gree 
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gree soever, high or low, shall deny 
or gainsay oor Sovereign Lord King 
Géurge’ the Third, King of Great 
Britata, France, and Ireland, defender 
of the faith, grandson and next heir 
to our Sovereign Lord Ring George 
the Second, ‘the last King deceased, 
to be right heir to the imperial crowa 
of ‘this realm of Great Britain, or 
that he ought not to enjoy the same ; 
here is his champion, who sayth that 
he lieth, and is a false traitor, being 
ready in person to combat with him, 
and io this quarrel will adventure his 
life against him on what day soever 
heshall beappointed.” In strict gram- 
matical construction, | fear that the 
Champion called the King a liar and 
a traitor, instead of the man he meant 
to defy. 

In a letter from David Hume, the 
historian, to Sir John Priogle, phy- 
sician and antiquary, dated * St. An- 
drew’s-square, Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 
1778,” and inserted in the Geutle- 
man’s Magazine for May 1788, is this 
curious anecdote : “* Lord Marechal, a 
few days after the coronation of the 
present King, told me that he believed 
the young Pretender was at that time 
in London, or at least had been so 
very lately, and had come over to sce 
the show of the coronation, and had 
actually seen it. I asked my Lord 
the reason forthisstrangefact. ‘Why,’ 
says he, ‘a gentleman told me that 
saw him there, and that he even spoke 
to him, and whispered in his ear these 
words, ‘ Your Royal Highness is the 
last of all mortals whom I should ex- 
pect to see here.’ ‘ lt was curiosity 
that led me,’ said the other; ‘but I 
assure you,’ added he, ‘that the per- 
son who is the object of all this pomp 
and magnificence is the man I envy 
the least.’ You see this story is so 
near traced from the fountain-head, 
as to wear a great face of probability. 
Quere, what ifthe Pretender had taken 
up Dymock’s gauntlet 2?” 

The Lord of the Manor of Work- 
pe in Nottinghamshire, presents an 
embroidered glove, which the King 
puts on his right hand immediately 
before he receives the sceptre at his 
coronation, The Duke of Norfolk 
is the ‘ptesent ‘Lord of the Manor. 
The old Matiot-house was burnt down 
iy 1761, ‘when the loss in painting, 
statuary, books, and furniture, was 
estimated at more than 100,000/. It 
was rebuilt after a plan by Payne; 


Remarks on the Signs of Inns, &e.—The Glove. 


its front ¥ 31s feet long. pn sag 
many valuable paintings,and the 
of silk damask, ob et ich his present 
Majesty was born in Norfolk - house, 
London, May 24, 1738, 0.5. oy 
From the aati | of a glove by 
t 
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way of investiture, it became after, 
wards to signify the stéward’s or bai-. 
liff’s fee on those occasions; ahd heuce 
in old records we often find the term 
glove money, and an expression still 
in use in giving servants mouey “ for 
a pair of gloves.” 

It was usual on new year’s day to 
make presents to judges as well as to 
other persons. When Mrs. Croaker 
had obtained a decree in Chancery 
against Lord Arundel, she availed 
herself of the first new year’s day 
after her success, to present to Sir 
Thomas More, Lord Chancellor, a 
pair of gloves containing forty pounds 
in angels, as a token of her gratitude. 
** It would be against good manners,” 
said that most exemplary man, “ to 
forsake a gentlewoman’s new-year’s 
gift, and I accept the gloves; theie 
lining you will be pleased otherwise 
to bestow.” 

In this Magazine for August 1798, 
a Correspondent says, ** Mr. Nichols’s 
Life of Hogarth, 2d edit. p, 127, has 
the following remark : ‘ In the scene 
of the Committee, one of the wembers 
has his glove on his head. I am told 
this whimsical custom once prevailed 
amongst our sanctified fraternity ; it 
_— vain I suppose to ask the reason 
Ww ee 

The glove was thus used by old 
men who had become bald, to sup- 
ply the place of a hat or cap. It is 
mentioned in a humourous account 
of a journey to preach in a country 
church : 

“ There ancient dames, with wither'd 
faces, 
Sat fast asleep in lower places, 
Two grey hair'd dons, with glove on pate, 
Sat just above in nodding state.”’ 
(To be continued.) 
—————_— 

Mr. Unsan, June 5. 

estes me to occupy some small 

portion of your respectable Mis- ~ 
cellany with a brief appeal to the Ma-_ 
gistracy of the Country on the subject 
of the following articles, in the Siar 
of Wednesday, June 2. 

Art. 1. “ Monday afternoon, a young 
woman, who had imprudently got in- 
to a swing at Greenwich Fair, way 


taken 
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taken with ‘a ‘giddiness iv hér wead 
while the fachitie’ was fn motion, ‘and 
called to the Owner té'stop'it, or she 
should fall out. She‘ called several 
times, but the maw did not attempt 
to stop it; and when it was at its 
height, she fell out head foremost, 
and struck with such violence against 
the grouid, that she was killed on the 
spol. She was quite dead when taken 
up.—A man was standing near one of 
the swings yesterday, and when it was 
in full motion, it struck against the 
upper part of his face, and tore off 
the flesh of one of his cheeks, and 
broke his jaw-bone. He was taken 
to a surgeon in most dreadful agony.” 

Art. 2. “ Monday afternoon, a young 
woman, named Mary Casey, fell out 
of a swing at Tothill-ficlds fair, by 
which means her arm was dread- 
fully broken, and she was otherwise 
much bruised.” 

Qu. 1. Is there no law in force to 

revent the recurrence of such dread- 
Pal accidents, by prohibition of such 
swings? 

Qu. 2. If none exists at present, 
should not some powerful interference 
be used to provide an effectual check 
to such wanton mischief ? 

I will not occupy your columns 
with arguments on the expediency of 
such an object. The thing speaks for 
itself, and as the round of fairs is at 
this season commencing, I would ap- 
peal to the humane feelings of those 
who possess the power, in the name 
of humanity and common sense, to 
arrest the progress of so great an 
evil. 

The same paper thus details the 
circumstance of a poor black, had 
vp to Marlhorough-street on Tues- 
day last, for selling religious tracts 
peac.the White Horse Cellar in Pic- 


» eadilly, who, was discharged on pro- 
qo msing motto go there again. 
dowandicalion, Blackey gave it as his 
ben Opinion, tha it was far better to pro- 


cure an honest Uvelihood by dispos- 
ing, of feligious, books, than to go 
about. wronging bis neighbours by 
committing theft. The Magistrate 
said, that it was hare a better 
plan to procure an honest livelihood, 
than to commit a breach of the laws; 
but why did he make « particular 
choice of standing near the White 
Horse Cellar? His reply was, because 
he got more customers there than any 
qhere else! Q. But why don't you 


geta ship, and go to your own coun- 
try? A. Because I can’t get one. 





& 


Magistrate, Well, but the White Horse ” 


Cellar won’t bring you a‘ship, nér 
to the London Docks. 


The Africati: 


felt what was said, and replied, * Ah’ 


Massa, if me go to the Docks, stop 
there all day, and come home wid aa 
emply stomach, no one give me din- 
ner when me come back. Me get 
honest dinner in Piccadilly, and they 
can’t hang me without me steal.”— 
He was discharged, &c. 

I have only to remark here, it does 
not appear that the owners of the 
swings were called to any acconat. 
The poor black, on the other hand, is 
driven from the place which he had 
found by experience the best. for his 
business. So true is the old obser- 
vation, **One man may better steal 
a horse than another look. over # 
hedge.” A Consrant Reaper. 
2 

Mr. Urran, Hornsey, May 21, 

OBSERVE io an article of the 

Antijacobin Review (No. 251, 
page 103-4), on the subject of Mr. 
Professor Christian’s vindication of 
the Criminal Law, a passage to the 
the following purport: —** It was 
usually said, that Turpin, a notorious 
highwayman, was at last executed on 
an almost obsolete law for killing a 
game cock.” Ihave often heard the 
same observation made amongst my 
friends in the North; but after a care- 
ful search, I am. unable to find. in 
the Statute-book any Law which 
awards death as the punishment, for 
killing a game cock. |} shall feel very 
much obliged if any of your Corre- 
spondents will point out where this 
law (if it exists) is to be. found, and 
also to state the nature of the crime 
for which Turin was tried, and after- 
wards executed ; because if the killing 
of a game cock is by the present.Jaw 
of England punishable with. death, 
perhaps it would be well that the 
Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into’and re- 
port upon the criminal code, should 
not overlook this. disgrace to our 
statute law. If, an. the centragy, no 
law exists, which awards deaths the 
punishment for killing a gamé tock, 
it is high time, that, those who ‘have 
formed ap opinion so errondolfs and 


derogatory to the character Of this 
humane and civilized pation should 
be set right; and that the peridical 

pub- 
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publications of the country (which 
are read in all parts of Europe) should 
no.longer induce a belief that the 
law of England inflicts death as the 
punishment due to him who kills a 
game cock; but to him who deprives 
his ungighbour of that which is most 
dear to him (viz. steals his child) it 
awards a trifling imprisonment as a 
sufficient chastisement ; or, as I be- 
lieve by a recent statute, transporta- 
tion for a limited period of time is 
now substituted. G. B. 
oe 


Mr. Urnsan, June 3. 


HE late indecent disgraceful 
scramble at the Sessions at the 
Old Bailey, relative to the possession 
of the plate found in the lodging of 
the convict Jeffcott, tried for steal- 
ing Bank-notes out of letters at the 
Post-office, reflects an odium on the 
sacred scene, a Court of Justice; a 
struggle between an officer of the 
Police, and an officer of the Sheriff, 
for the little, dishonest] y- acquired 
property of a wretched criminal, is 
a violence to the proper feelings of 
humanity; on such a subject, com- 
mon sense, as well as justice, points 
out the determination as to the dis- 
posal of all property under such dis- 
crimination, namely, to be sold, and 
the produce go in aid of the poor- 
rates in that parish in which the 
crime was committed. The Sheriffs 
of every city and county are from 
their eligibility to the office, gentle- 
men of honour and independent for- 
tune, and it is presumed, must shud- 
der at the idea of rece1vine what 
may very truly be deemed * Blood 
Money.” It is sincerely to be hoped, 
that a judicial decision on this pain- 
ful subject will prevent its future re- 
currence—a libel on the national jus- 
tice of England, its liberality, and 
honourable sentiments. 
Yours, &c. Pai.o-JustitTiz. 
—_—_ES— 


Mr. Urnsan, June 2. 


ZEquam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem. HoRAcE. 
RS Time to Eternity, is aspace 
of immensurable divisibility, and 
the point between the two periods is, 
as it were, an imperceptible atom in 
the order of animated nature. Man 
was at first created for a state of hap- 
piness ; but when the boundaries fixed 
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by the Creator were overleaped, the 
haggard form of Sin, with all her con- 
comitant train of evils, crept into his’ 
then immortal frame, and the cata-" 
logue of crimes has since continued’ 
to swell the pages of History, more 
and more, as the mind became alién- 
ated from that Being, whose eye ex- 
plores the boundless works of the vi- 
sible and invisible creation. The won- 
derful machinery of man, complicated 
as it is, is wrapt io two-fold mystery, 
and moves round its axis, as it were, 
by the force of two principles, the 
principles of good, and the principles 
of evil; when the grand desideratum 
of the former, which every one should 
highly appreciate, is annihilated, then 
it is that man sinks, like the shadow 
of a shade, in the vacuity of nothing- 
ness; and in that hour revolts against 
his own corporeal substance. The 
mediocrity between youth and age 
is the epoch, when the sensorium of 
mao arrives at its highest magnitudé; 
that he should principally at that par- 
ticular period (and it is greatly to Be 
lamented that he ever should) bereave 
his faculties of their expansive powérs, 
ata time too, when the crest of fa- 
naticism disappears, and the glorious 
constitution of this country is flou- 
rishing under an illustrious monarchy, 
and the religious mirror of faith is 
extended by the hand of reason, into 
which mankind may look “through 
nature up to Nature’s God,” is, I say, 
a strange coincidence. Does he think, 
that when the soul leaves ils corpo- 
real architecture, it shall lapse into 
chaos, where its primogenial stock 
first received its essence, and there 
rest inanimate from age to age? di- 
vine revelation points out to him, that, 
although separated from the body, it 
shall be conjoined to its once scattered 
corporeal fragments, and live fot ever; 
but the time is concealed from évery 
man. The celestial system moves on 
from year to year withool dévistion, 
but every day man passes on this'sub- 
lunary stage is a day subtracted) and 
he wanders on from itiperfettién to 
imperfection, until perchance lie éver- 
runs the mark, and thére he falls. 
The time will at length arrive, when 
the armed phalanx of hypocrisf’shall 
not throw. their deadly weapons; the 
glittering aword of faction Shall not 
be wielded over the lead of nations; 
the pestilential breath of slumde? shall 
not contamivate; and the ffime of 
life 
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life shall not, be extinguished hy self-. 
datcet 3 ¢o.sum,up tbe whole, in 
t i Pte igameortal Shaker) 
dare, ‘\.the choud-capt towers, the 
gorgeous, palaces, the solemn: tem- 
ples, the great givbe itself; yeas all 
which it, mmherity shall. dissolve ; and, 
like the. ageless, fabric. of a. vision, 
leave gota wreck behind!” Why then, . 
I ask,, will, hot arrogant man, wait 
the appointed time of uatural disso- 
lution, but, by ap ignominionus act, 
level the superstructure to its base, 
which his.God hath thought fit to 
raise, 
Yours, &c. 


a 


Ow rune Bitts or Morratiry. 
(Concluded from p. 536.) 
LTHOUGH, Mr. Urban, I feel to 
have greatly trespassed on your 
pages, I cannot forbear offering an 
opinion or two more, too highly flat- 
tering to me to be forgotten. About 
theend of the year 1796, when [found 
myself satisfied with what I thought 
a sufficient perfection of my Plan, I 
submitted it to an old friend, (the late 
Mr. Samuel More, of the Society of 
Arts, &c.) whose great judgment upon 
most occasions had a high rank in my 
miod—his opinion of it flattered me 
much. Soonafter which I mentioned 
it generally to Professor Martyn, of 
Cambridge, whose approbation was 
also such, as encouraged me to think 
that the many hours I had anxiously 
bestowed on this business, had by no 
means been thrown away. I might 
mention some others, equally cele- 
brated, whose encouragement induced 
me to prosecute my endeavours to its 
full perfection. Thus approved, I 
then ventured to claim for it the 
opinion of a great and good man, to 
‘whose kindness I have been much in- 
debted, aud to whom Science is very 
gauch indebted for, his readiness at 
all times to réceiye and advise those 
who are in the pursuit of useful know- 
Jedge; atid under whose truly acade- 
mic roof, | have repeatedly, during 
maby years, spentsome of my nanpicet 
bours. Sir Joseph Banks was pleas- 
ed su much to approve my scheme 
as to desire the possession of my pa- 
pers for his more perfect acquaint- 
ance with my whole plan, and his 
more deliberate consideration of it. 
At his leisure he returned them with 
the following letter : 


Mowntror. 





ows dan fon catanding the Bile Mortalaty. 





» [ux die.” 
AMydearSirpor ene wi od be 
(oes f have Tead over with taté arid 


attention your plan for & General Re-'- 
gister of Births and Biridls through: ° 
out the Kingdoin, a work, im iy ‘opi: 
nion, of far more consequence’ it 
isgenerally amp posed to bes as it would - 
tend, not only té the’ elucidating oF" 
thecauses of epidemic disorder, and” 
consequently’ promote their Cure, hb 
also would ‘lodge the “Registérs’ of * 
Births, of so mach consequedee tu’ 
posterity, in niuich’ safer'ewstody than ' 
at present ‘théy are in, and ‘enable 
those who calcutaté"the chances of 
survivorships, to ground their theo-. 
ries on the real basis df fact, whign! 
at present they are seldom, if ever, 
able to effect: Ihave, however, my ~ 
fears that the execution of yoar plan 
would be attended with an expence 
too serious to be engaged in in times 
like the presents for as all those who 
under the intended regulations are 
subjected to penalties in cases of neg- 
lect must be provided with ‘salaries 
sufficient, in case of the faithful exe- 
cution of their trusts, tou reward their 
labour, and as the Collectors of Re- 
gisters, besides many others, must 
also be paid, and it must be doubted 
whether purchasers enough would be 
found to repay the expence of print- 
ing —the original outlay would be 
very considerable. Allow me, never- 
theless, to thank you, good Sir, for 
the pains you have taken in laying a 
plan for so good a work; and to hope © 
that if this Country is ever agaiu re- 
stored to the prosperity she enjoyed 
before the commencement of the pre- 
sent turbulent times, that your plan, 
or some modification of it, rather less 
expensive, may be adopted, and the 
great purposes for which it is intend- 
ed, in some way at last effected. 1 
beg, Sir, you. will believe me, with 
real esteem and regard, your obedieat 
humble Servant, Jos. Banks. 


“Soho Square, 8th Aug. 1791.” 


I cannot conclude without an earu- 
est request of the Reader’s particular 
attention to the mode suggested fur 
the collecting all the information ue- 
cessary for the fullest accomplish 
ment of this business; begging ‘only 
to remark, that of medicab memoir 
general, their employment leads them 
to a liberality of mind, ever prevent’ 
iog the awaiting reward, when they. - 
ean doa kind or usefal action; dor. - 
cas 
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¢an it be for one moméntssdppbsed, 
that even one of them, would by any 
means a fee.on signing a eer-- 
tifcate for, 40, good. a purposes and: 
surély, the, parish, clerk bas oo. right 
te expect. to be paid for patting a 
edith into , Hs. proper place, 
agcceable to order, alter it has been 
ealere _and, done with, in, his own 
parish. Where then exists expence 
it it acrives,at, the. office of its full 
accomplishment? and there, J trust, 
very few bands will saffice.. 
ours, &c. [NvEsTIGATOR. 
—_———E 

Mr. Unpan, Jan. 11. 

Bus very desirous of drawing 

the altention of your numerous 
Readers to the present state of the 
Jews, as to the progress, made for 
their conversion, | have selected from 
the las! report of the London Society, 
some yery interesting . particulars, 
which you will, I am. sure, receive 
with your accustomed candour: and 
you will see that nove of the efforts 
are in vain, nor any of the instances of 
slight importance. They. have in- 
deed been greater in. number than 
could have been expected, within the 
short period of the Society’s establish- 
ment im 1808; the progress is now be- 
come very favourable, and success 
very encouragiog—its accomplish- 
mest is in the hands of Him whose 
time. is in his own power. 

The New Testament, trauslated into 
Hebrew for the purpose of circulation 
among the Jéws, has been complet- 
ed, and the whole first edition of 
3500 copies speedily disposed of ; many 
copies are on their way to America, 
Malta, and Madras. The lowest com- 
putation of the preseat number of 
Jews in the world amounts to four 
millions, and some writers have as- 
serted their numbers to be far greater. 
A second edition on stereotype plates 
has been called for, and is now so far 
advanced as to promise an early pub- 
lication. A learned Jewish convert, 
who came to England from the Con- 
tinent iv last Spring, has been engaged 
to wévise: this version in a critical 
manner, and a similar review is pre- 
pared by some of the most learned 
Jewsain Germany: These measures 
are; seconded with great patronage 
and-watommen ardour. 

A: Polish Jew, unable to read the 
Enghsh lasguage, was converted to 
Christianity daring his residence in 


“open 


Londo, by vending the Hebtew trins. 


lation, and tecpived — ‘the 
Chapel at+ Bethaal ,° atk 
last; and bis saibsequent éonduct 
since that time evinced Dis sincerity. * 
A young Jew,: ity the ‘sérd¥ice ofa! 
Scotch. gentleman; ‘followed this ex-" 
ample, and had, from hid master, & 
very satisfactory vee bid cone: 
dact. A poor old Jewess, aftet mitch 
previous examination, ‘has bee ‘also 
baptized there. Two ‘foutizg Jéwe, 
after pursuing their stodiév, are en- 
gaged, one as classical teactie? in Lon- 
don, and the other is pursuing his far- 
ther course of improvement.’ An- 
other is now at St. Andrew's in Scot- 
land. It is pleasing to see seven or 
eight Jews at the Lord's table, at the 
Episcopal Chapel; another, who latel 
died at the advanced age of 95 bem 
professed his entire faith in Chris- 
tianity at his last moments, 

In the autumn of 1817, the Rev. 
L. Way, the Rev. R. Cox of Bridg- , 
north, Rev. N. Solomon, a Convert, 
and the Sultan Katagary, left this 
country on a plan to ascertain the 
state of Religion abroad among the 
Jews, and to diffuse amongst them 
the light of Christianity. This jour- 
ney was undertaken at the sole ex- 
pence of Mr. Way; they met with the 
kindest reception from the Jews, and 
succeeded in interesting several pro- 
testant Christians in their object: 
they visited and preached to several 
Jews from the pulpit, and adminis- 
tered baptism secedtiog to the rite of 
the Church of Englaud, in the pre- 
sence of a large congregation, to the 
candidate from St. Andrew's above 
mentioned. 

At the Hague, they discussed freely 
with the chief Rabbi the leading 
points of difference between uss be 
did not agree to our application of 
Daniel’s prophecy, which he dated at 
a remote period; but candidly ex- 
pressed his hope that it might be . 
sooner, and that they might meet at 
Jerusalém: he shewed them the 
greatest civility, accepted a copy of 
the Hébrew New Testament, which 
had been ‘declined as “ an unholy 
thing” by the Rabbi at Rotterdam, .. 
They also preached to a numerous . 
congregation at Amsterdam, in an 
Episcopal Chapel, which bad got been 
or ‘used for some time, and 
the people desired that it might be... 
regularly served by an English Cler- 


gyman, 





gyman, as affording a means of pro- 
moting the object of conversion of 
their Jewish neighbours, of whom 
’ there are not less than 40,000 at this 
time in Amsterdam, many ef whom 
understand English well. 

The same active mission visited 
Berlin, Deventer, Hanover, and other 
ae Mr. Way writes, that at Ber- 

in ** the remnant of Israel, resident 
jo that capital of Prussia, exhibits an 
appearance altogether dissimilar from 
that of any otber place, perhaps, on 
the face of the earth. The Rabbini- 
cal opinions and system have almost 
disappeared, and the commercial body 
is composed of men of more education 
and liberality of sentiment than the 
ordinary class of trading Israelites.” 
He also adds, that he was visited by 
several of the young Jewish students 
in the University, who acknowledged 
that they were not satisfied with the 
seligious instructions of the schools, 
aod manifesting very favourable dis- 
positions to obtain a deeper insight 
into Divine truth; and that they all 
received with thank fuluess the Gospel 
in Hebrew. 

Mr. Cox writes to the same purport, 
and that he is weli assured that great 
part of the Jews would have embraced 
the Christian religion, if Christians 
had manifested towards them that bro- 
therly love and exemplary conduct, 
which the pure and exalted principles 
of Christ inculcate. ‘They prosecuted 
their journey to Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and were admitted to an inter- 
view with the Emperor Alexander, 
whogave thew the warmest assurances 
of his support. They then proceeded 
to the Crimea, to wisit the numerous 
Laraite Jews there; the result of 
which visit we are waitiog for with no 
small solicitude. 

The efforts thus laudably making, 
ja conjuaction with the rapid spread 
ef Christian knowledge, by the circu- 
Jation of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Missions to all parts of the world, are 
manifest signs of the Divine intention 
that the present century should dis- 
cluse the grand wra of the universal 
knowledge and adoption of Chris- 
tianity—“‘ as the waters cover the 
sea!” The amelioration of the con- 


dition of man must every way result 
from this blessing, as may be seen 
already in the oace benighted king- 
doms of Hindostan, and the barbarous 
hordes of America, and the islands of 
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the Atlantic ocean. Happy will it be 
for England if, while she has been 
thus raised to be so powerful and re- 
spected an instrument for this exalted 
purpose, ber manners and her conduct 
shall be found co-equal,byher example, 
to the pure principles of the holy faith 
which she professes ! A. H. 
i 
Bromley, Kent, 
June 14, 
M* communication to you, in your 
Number for April, has procured 
me the notice of two intelligent Cor- 
respondents in your last. The first, 
from his signature J. C, B. | conclude 
to be the geatleman who furnished 
the drawings and account of the vaults 
in St. Martia’s-le-Grand ; the other is 
apparently conversaut with the prio- 
ciples of perspective and architecture. 
To J.C.B.1 beg, throngh the medium 
of your pages, to intimate, that by 
the remarks I have made, | had no 
intention of impugaing the merit due 
to the delineatory memorial he has 
contributed of those interesting relics. 
The ground-plan of the building, the 
representatior of the Eastern fabric 
(probably erected by Dean Kyrke- 
ham, in the time of Henry III.) the 
proportions of its columns, as defined, 
form, in my humble opinion, desirable 
architectural records. My observa- 
tions were induced by no other mo- 
tive than the wish that the period 
of the formation of the Western edi- 
fice should not be mistaken, by means 
of an impression that its arches were 
of a pointed character ; an impression 
which, if the print fail to make it, it 
is in no other view intelligible; and 
if, according to J. B. C.’s technical de- 
fence of il, any converging lines of 
the groins be intended, none are ex- 
pressed; so that the arguments on 
that head are inapplicable. Directed 
by J. C. B. how to conceive the draw- 
ing, I beg to assure him that my mis- 
apprehension of it has arisen from no 
want of acquaintance with the actual 
form of the building, as he seems to 
imply, nor from total ignorance of 
the principles of an art which has ever 
possessed my admiration, and no small 
share of practical altention, in my 
leisure hours. 

When | said the arches were circu- 
lar, 1 meant to describe them such in 
contra-distinction to pointed, nor did 
I pretend to define whether they were 
simple segments of circles, or wee. 

e 


Mr. Ursan, 
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The assertion, therefore, that they 
were neither circuldr nor pointed, | 
must consider a quibble, upon terms 
“as little worthy of fair argument, as 
the sneering repetition of any particu- 


“On Vaults at'$t, Martin'sy and at Bowss: ~ 


i 


: 


"lat phiase employed by an adversary. . 


Bi int on which I alluded to the 
a Sity of Sir Christopher ‘Wren, 
was the elevation above the river of 
‘Yhe Roman colony, se considerably 
_below the level of modern London. 
I cannot esteem his particular deserip- 

tion of thé causeway*, which he 

found eighteen feet under the present 

Surface of Cheapside, undeserving of 

notice, confirmed as it'is by the evi- 

“dence of earlier writers, and by every 
modern discovery of Roman remains. 

Stowe relates, that at the N. E. corner 

of Bread-street, in the year 1595, 

* Thomas Tomlinson, ‘causing in the 

high street of Cheape a vault to be 

digged and made, there was found, at 

fifteen foot deep, a fair pavement, like 

unto that above ground, and at the 

further end of the channel was found 

a tree, sawed into five steps, which 

was to step over some brook, running 

out of the West towardes Walbrook, 

and upon the edge of ‘the said brook, 

as it seemeth, there were found, lying 

along, the bodies of two great trees, 

the ends whereof were then sawed off, 

and firm timber as at first when they 

fell: parte of the sayde trees remaine 

in grounde, yet undigged; it was all 

forced ground, until they went past 

the trees aforesayde, which was about 

seventeen feet deepe or better; thus 

much hath the ground of this city in 

that place been raised from the mayne.” 

It is difficult to suppose that the Wes- 

tern vaultings in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 

were originally subterranean; the 

level on which they stand corresponds 

very well with that of the ancient city. 

One presumptive proof of their high 

antiquity is, that resting on the top 

of the South-western ruined pier, I 

reeived a human skeleton, lying as 

it had been deposited on its interment, 

even the patella of the knees undis- 

turbed. This I considered had been 

buried in the collegiate church above. 

I am by no means decidedly of opi- 

nion that the building is Roman, yet 

I have some justifiable doubts of its 

Saxon origin. For the sake of com- 

parison, | examined, a few months 

since, the curious edifice under Bow 
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Church, aaded 26 by JCB. tts athe 
earliest, 1 beliéve,’ Of can’ Bia. 
I found nd teew thé ‘style 
of architecture ‘thre, ‘and the fabric 
at'St. Martin’s. "8m G. oeE 


The building’ thatas under 
Church ‘consists of three ‘atclted aye- 
hues, which are ed between two 
rows of square pillars; or rather 
ters of square pillars;' with’ siniple 
capitals and bases,’ and ‘as? of 
pilasters agaiust the fatéral watie. (In 
two or three instances (hese pillars 
have been replaced by the ¢irédfar 
Norman column, with its plait heivy 
capital. A reasonable qimre t 
perhaps arise, whether ‘this '®uild 
were not erected by the Anglo-Saxvns 
before the date generally assigiiedto 
it, the time of the Conquest, and if 
the Norman columns were not aided 
by way of repair at that period? Or, 
perhaps, this deviation is only an in- 
stance of that rejection of aniformity 
so common in antient edifices. The 
groined roof of this Church procured 
it the appellation of de Arcubus. “It 
is worthy of more notice than it has 
hitherto received from antiquaries,. 
and should, I think, form one of the 
first links of any work which may be 
intended to present us with a chrono- 
logical chain of English architecture. 
Disfigured by a coat of white wash, it 
now forms the gloomy receptacle of 
some hundreds of the dead, whose 
coffins, piled on each other, reach the 
tops of arches perhaps twenty feet in 
height. From the rubbish of a part 
which had fallen in, and has ‘since 
been repaired, I procured a consider- 
able fragment of Roman stucco, evi- 
dently made of pounded tile; it isa 
portion of a cornice, its nrouidings 
sharp andentire, and had been mingled 
with the grout work of the vats. 
From the general charactér°of this 
structure, Sir Christopher Wrenmight, 
in his age, without the impetatiomof 
ignorance in matters of ant 5» 
suppose it to Be an’ eatly’ChMstfan 
** Temple or Church of Romati Work- 
manship t.”” » aoe 

In the fourth volume of thee #r- 
cheologia, J. B. G. may find @ paper 
by Mr. Essex, replete with ibforma- 
tion concerning the different methods 
of Roman building, and niore “in 
point than the description of a ‘style 
applied particularly to walls.’ The 





* Parentalia. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl LXXXIX. Part I. 


Cc 


t See Parentalia. 
“grout 
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out work, with free-stone coigns, 


ia there expressly pitted: vut as one 
manner. will see how difficult ‘it 
isto discriminate between Roman and 
Saxon work; bow likely on either 
hand the antiquary is to be deceived. 

The period of the first foundation of 
St. Martin’s Church is involved in 
much obscurity; if not Roman, it 
might be the work of the Britons, 
which is much the same thing, for 
who-ean pretend, in all cases, to dis- 
tinguish between that of the teachers 
ant.at those whom they taught. We 
may learo from Tacitus the politic 
caré which the Romans took to in- 
struct the Britons in their arts: ** Nam- 
que ut homines dispersi ac rudes, 
eoque bello faciles, quieti et otio per 
voluptates assuescerent : hortari pri- 
vatim adjuvare publicé ut templa, 
fora,domus,exstruerent,” &c. Tacit. 
in, Vit. Agric. edit. Elzivir. p. 731. 
The authority of the old Chronicles 
is in favour of the opinion that St. 
Martin’s Church was founded by the 
Britons. I shall cite one of them. 
* Aon. Dom. 677, Britones in occiden- 
tali parte London fuodaverunt eccle- 
siam Sancti Martioi* in memoriam 
regis illorum Cadwallonis qui viriliter 
Aoglos debelleverat, ut in eadem pro 
eo obsequia eternaliter celebrarent 
divina.” Scala. Chron. Immediately 
after follows a notice of the founda- 
tion of St. Martin’s Dover, by Wythred 
King of Kent. A note in the margin 
of a Lieger book, on a Register of 
the College of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, formerly in the possession of 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
attributes its origin to the same King: 
this is cited by Tanner, and has been 
implicitly copied by modern tran- 
scribing topographers. The book 
itself was written, | believe, in the 
time of Henry VI.; all the more an- 
tient authorities I have met with, 
making no mention of Wythred’s en- 
dowment, J am induced to believe 
that this College has been confounded 
with St. Martia’s priory at Dover, 
founded by him, and which, from its 
pre-eminent privileges over the other 
Churches in that town, also obtained 
the epithet of Le Grand. From any 
of your Correspondents I should be 
happy to receive information on these 





* This has been taken by some for 
St. Martin’s at Ludgate; but I read of 
no monastic establishment there. 
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points. Also to learn from J.C. B. 


“whether he speaks from his personal 


knowledge, of a coin of Constantine 
having been found among the ruins. 
I have seen many pieces which were 
very similar in size and appearance to 
the smaller brass of the lower empire ; 
but which, when divested of their 
super-abundant rust, turned out to be 
tradesmen’s tokens of the time of the 
second Charles—relics of the fire of 
London. I have not had the good 
fortune to meet with any coins from 
the site of St. Martin’s older than the 
reign of Henry VIII. A piece of that 
period, in my possession, represents 
on one side a figure sitting at a sort 
of table, divided or marked by various 
compartments, with nine counters be- 
fore him ; the other contains the let- 
ters of the alphabet then in use, with- 
out the J. and U. The whole en- 
circled with an ornamental Gothic 
border. This I take to be one of the 
pieces formerly used for calculation, 
and the man represented, as Shake- 
speare terms it, ** a counter-caster *.” 

Pardon me, Mr. Urban, for having 
thus long trespassed on your atten- 
tion. I have preferred laying before 
your Readers matter which may pos- 
sess some little interest, to a dry and 
profitiess discussion on the rules of 
perspective, which seldom or ever so 
affect an object as to pervert the con- 
ception of its actual form, more espe- 
cially when that object is not viewed 
in a side long direction. 


Yours, &c. A. 3 
a 
Mr. Ursan, June 21. 


+ Correspondents, who have 
expressed their disapprobation 
of depasturing in Church-yards (pp. 
293, 405), seem to have overlooked 
one material consequence of its omis- 
sion, namely, the coarse, rugged, and 
unsightly appearance which must in- 
evitably follow the neglect of this 
custom. The grass growing between 
the graves, as well as upon them, 
would become long and matted, and 
as it withers change to a brown hue, 
and nettles and weeds would necessa- 
rily abound. The scythe could not 
be introduced where the graves are 
thick ; if it could, the hay would be 
of no value; and the clippings with 
shears would be tedious and expen- 
sive. A neat appearance can be ob- 
tained by no other means than the 
* See Othello, Act 1. Scene 1. 
depasturing 
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In Ames's Typogtaphical Antiqui- 

tien. p- 426, is ek Tamer 
“A true report of the most tryuni- 


phant and ryall aceomplisment of the 
baptisme of the most excellent right 


rr weak of sheep. . As to cows 
and horses, these would produce a 
contrary effect; and, therefore, I ne- 
ver wish to see them in a Church-yard. 

The sight of so innocent and useful 
an animal as a sheep, instead of dis- 
gusting, must create pleasure; for 
surely it would be the height of super- 
stition and fastidiousness, to raise an 
objection to the productive cause of 
that propriety of appearance which 
every one would wish to see in a ce- 
metery, and this too because so harm- 
less a creature may walk over the 
same ground which is at all times 
open to the feet of man. 

Upon the whole, I consider the de- 
pasturing of sheep in a Church-yard 
as a positive desideratum for the pre- 
servation of beauty aud neatness; and 
surely, whatever may conduce to this 
end, must be considered a mark of 
respect to the memory of the dead, 
and grateful to the view of the living. 

Yours, &c. M. B. 
A 

Mr. Urnsan, 

A$ I am now preparing for the 

Press a Catalogue Raisonée of 
Books on British Heraldry and Gene- 
alogy, under the title of “ Bibliotheca 
Heraldica,” 1 should feel much ob- 
liged by answers, through the mediom 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, to the 
following queries, which I have no 
doubt will be in the power of some of 
your Bibliographical Correspondents, 
who so frequently indulge in discus- 
sions that lead to elucidate the history 
of ancient literature. 

Is not the “ Honor Military and 
Civil,” by W. Segar, Norroy, derived 
from a prior work in quarto? I have 
certainly seen an assertion to that ef- 
fect in one of your volumes, but can- 
not find the passage. 

The “ Display of Heraldrie,” by 
J. Guillim, has been generally as- 
signed to Jo. Barkham, D. D. a learn- 
ed divine, as the proper author, on 
the authority, I believe, of Anthony 
& Wood. Surely Segar, who was 
Garter King of Arms, St. George, 
who was also a member of the Col- 
lege, and the other panegyrists whose 
commendatory verses are prefixed to 
the book, would not have sanctioned 
such a fraud, and Guillim could not 
have published praises which were 
justly due to another, if this had really 
been the case. Any opinion on this 
subject will particularly oblige. 


June 16. 


high and mighty Prince re- 
derick, by the Grace of God, Pritice of 
Wales ; as it was solemnized August 30, 
1594; 4to, printed by Thos. Creed, for 
Jobn Brown, 1594.” 


Now Henry was not created Prince 
of Wales until the year 1610. How 
is this anachronism to be accounted 
for? T. M. 

Pe 
Mr. Urnsan, June 21. 

N Warton’s Observations on the 
* Faerie Queene” of Speuser*, 

is a short but very judicious disserta- 
tion on the antient architecture of 
this kingdom, in which the learned 
annotator states that most of the 
churches in Somersetshire, which are 
remarkably elegant, are built in the 
style which he calls Florid Gothic. 
He assigns, for the reason, that So- 
mersetshire, in the civil wars between 
York and Lancaster, was strongly 
and entirely attached to the Lancas- 
trian party ; and that, in reward for 
this service, Henry VII. when he 
came to the Crown, rebuilt their 
churches. The facts mentioned by 
Warton are, | believe, correct. Ed- 
mund, Duke of Somerset, who es- 
poused the cause of King Henry VI. 
and was his greatest supporter, fell in 
the first battle at St. Alban’s, 1455. 
Henry, the Duke's son, who succeeded 
him in the title, was taken prisoner 
in the battle at Hexham, 14638, and 
afterwards beheaded by King Edward 
1V. in cold blood. Edmund, the bro- 
ther of Henry, and the last of this 
family, was the chief commander at 
the battle of Tewkesbury; and after 
the defeat of his army, took sane- 
tuary in the Abbey there, from which 
he was violently taken out, and ar- 
raigned before the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and immediately suffered upon 
a scaffold erected in the Tower. As 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
the mother of King Heury VII. was 
the niece of Edmund Duke of Sv- 
merset; and as that family had suf- 
fered so much in support of the Lan- 
castrian cause, it was very natural for 
the King, on his accession to thé 
Crown, to show his gratitude to the 





* Vol. I. pp. 184—198. 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Somersetshire, by re- 
building their churches. There are 
evident indications that Warton was 
correct in his statement, though he 
cites po authority. The roses are 
profusely scattered on the cornices 
and fascie of the towers and porches. 
Ia the very beautiful West front of 
the church of Crewkerne, there is a 
figure of the King holding a scroll 
on the right or North side of the door 
way, and a figure of the Prior of 
Caen, who held the impropriate rec- 
tory in right of his convent, on the 
left or South side. Between the fi- 
gures are two magnificent roses. 
These also are conspicuous in other 
parts of the church; and as there is 
a very striking resemblance in the 
style of building of the greater part 
of the Somersetshire churches, I have 
no doubt that they were erected at 
the same period. The tower of Be- 
minster, on the confines of Somerset, 
of which you have given a View in 
your Magazine for January last, p. 9, 
was certainly built in the reign of 
Henry VII. as in 1503, a legacy was 
given towards its building. Besides, 
it exhibits the roses in great profusion 
in the bands or fasciz, which go 
round it. I shall feel myself obliged 
to any one of your Correspondents 
who can point out any record, or 
other authOrity, which authenticates 
the fact of the King’s erection of these 
buildings. It will tend to do honour 
to the King’s character, who has been 
generally stigmatized for his parsi- 
mony, and will probably lead to some 
entertaining, if not useful discoveries. 
Many of the Somersetshire churches 
are engraved in Collinson’s History 
of that county, and a few have occa- 
sionally adorned the pages of your 
Magazine. I wish some spirited artist 
would make drawings and engravings 
of the whole. They exhibit the finest 
specimens of the florid gothic archi- 
tecture, and in this age of embellish- 
ment, which displays so much taste, 
and regard for the fine arts, the sale 
could not fail of remunerating the 
author. And as astimulus to the en- 
terprize, I sincerely hope that the 
Copyright Act, which, in its present 
regulations, is an injury rather than 
an encouragement to literary genius, 
will very shortly be repealed. What 
benefit can it be to learning, and espe- 
cially to the beautiful art of engrav- 
ing, that eleven copies of every pub- 
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lication should be deposited gratis in 


so many public libraries. 
Yours, &c. J.B.R. 

P. S. I would observe, by way of 
postscript, that, perhaps, no county 
in England possesses such fine stone 
quarries, as the county of Somerset, 
and they are found in various parts 
thereof, viz. in the neighbourhood of 
Bath; at Doulting near Shepton Mal- 
lett, which supplied the greater part 
of the stone for Wells Cathedral and 
the Monastery of Glastonbury; and 
on Hambdon Hill, near Yeovil. The 
latter stone is remarkable for its dura- 
bility. The numerous statues which 
adorn the West front of Wells Cathe- 
dral, the richest of the kind in Eng- 
land, seem to be of the Bath stone; 
but I am sorry to observe that the 
frost has done more injury than the 
rude hand of man. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, May 10. 
OBSERVED in your Magazine for 
January last (p. 3) an account of 
the formation of a Society at Carmar- 
then, instituted for the purpose of 
preserving and essa ha Welsh 
Literature in the Principality. At the 
head of this Society I perceived the 
Bishop of St. David's, together with 
various other distinguished characters. 

I beg leave, through the medium of 
your Magazine, to offer a few obser- 
vations on that subject, which, per- 
haps, may attract the notice of the 
patrons of it. 

The objects of the Society I ap- 
prehend to be the preservation of 
the antient Literature of value and of 
consequence,and presen) Sg of 
the Inhabitants to study and learn the 
language in its native purity. As far 
as this goes, its objects are truly 
laudable, for the language is gene- 
rally considered to be copious and ex- 
pressive, aud capable of conveying 
ideas in a perspicuous and pathetic 
manner, equally calculated to inform 
the understanding, and affect the heart. 
Perhaps there is no language in the 
world so capable of moving the pas- 
sions, of creating a noble and gene- 
rous ardour, of inspiring with the 
love of military glory, of kindling 
into rage, or softening into pity. 
Besides, in the same. language are 
books written, conveying many origi- 
nal aod useful sentiments; and these, 


surely, are reasons sufficient for any 


liberal-minded man to wish the pre- 
servation 
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servation and cultivation of it. We 
preserve and study the antient Litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, on account 
of the beauty of the languages, and 
the many valuable books which have 
heen written in them, and for this 
reason they will no doubt be studied 
to the end of time. 

But is the Bishop of St. David's, 
whom I consider as the founder of 
this Society, aware of the evils that 
will inevitably attend the encourage- 
ment of the Welsh language in the 
Priocipality ? His Lordship’s zeal for 
the encouragement of Literature of 
every description is well known; the 
interest which he takes in the welfare 
of the Establishment, and the improve- 
ment of the Clergy within his diocese, 
cannot be too highly commended. 
But both himself and the patrons of 
this Society seem to me no way aware 
of the evils connected with the insti- 
tution. Indeed, regarding it in merely 
a political point of view, I do not ap- 
prehend myself that any mischief will 
arise ; nor will I advert to history to 

rove the methods adopted in the 
Rectan reign of Edward, to quell 
the spirit of insurrection among the 
Welsh, excited, as we are informed, 
by their Bards singing and reciting 
the exploits of their ancestors. The 
Welsh are well known to be loyal, and 
atlached to the Government; there- 
fore, on this score, nothing is to be 
dreaded; though, perhaps, the for- 
mation of this Society will tend rather 
to increase than diminish the envy 
and jealousy which still, I am sorry 
to say, it subsists in a small degree 
between them and the English. 

But viewing the subject in a reli- 
gious and moral light, it will un- 
doubtedly be productive of more evil 
than good. To prove this assertion, 
it will be necessary to give a brief de- 
scription of the present state of the 
Welsh language in Wales.—Full one 
haif of the South of Wales are Eng- 
lish, they speak no other language 
but the English. In those Counties 
where the Welsh prevails, the natives 
are capable of talking a little English, 
and there are amongst them at least 
three or four English families in every 
parish. This being the case, the 
Clergy, out of regard to the welfare 
of their flocks, divide the service of the 
Church into partly Welsh and partly 
English. In some places the prayers 
are in one language, and the sermon 
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in the other, and so'vice versé.  With- 
out entering further into particulars, 
I presume thus much will be sofficient 
to establish my point. This: being 
the present state of the two | 

in the Principality, and the English 
evidently on the progressive, the in- 
habitants, as it were, defraud one 
another of the benefit of that religion 
which we are taught to consider as 
the greatest blessing vouchsafed to 
man in this his state of pilgrimage. 

The exertions of that Society, offer- 
ing rewards for the best Welsh com- 
positions, &c. will not only tend to 
create disaffection between the Welsh 
and the English, by reviving the an- 
tient spirit of the natives, for which 
that language is so remarkable, but 
will conduce more than any other 
thing to promote the use of it in their 
daily business, and exchange of senti- 
ments. The language of the country 
is now losing ground fast, and the in- 
habitants are much disposed to learn 
and speak the English. Let the pa- 
trons of that Society then, while they 
are encouraging the antient Litera- 
ture of the country, establish Sunday- 
schools, in order to encourage and 
promote, at the same time, the lan- 
guage of that Government to which 
they wete compelled to submit, and 
to which they now feel so well affect- 
ed. This, in my humble opinion, is 
the only way to counteract the evils 
which will inevitably attend the revival 
of the antieut Literature of Wales. 

It has ever been the policy of every 
Government to carry their language 
along with their arms to the coun- 
tries they conquered. By the means 
which I have suggested, the invidious 
distinction between the two nations 
(if I may so express myself) will be 
entirely done away ; and they will not 
only become one people, under one 
government, but they will also be- 
come properly one fold under one 
shepherd. For surely every well-dis- 
posed mind must deplore the keeping 
one part of the congregation in dark- 
ness, while the other is edified, occa- 
sioned by this division of the Church 
service. On this account, I would, as 
far as I am competent to judge upon 
the subject, recommend the use of 
the vulgar tongue to the common 
transactions of life, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the English; or else the dis- 
use of it, by encouraging the latter 
as far as matters will conveniently 

admit. 








admit. And, considering the present 
state and circumstances of the Princi- 
pality, as connected with England, I 
think it advisable to give every en- 
couragement to the English language, 
which, perhaps, cannot be done more 
effectually than by establishing Sun- 
day and Daily schools for that pur- 


pose. Cuiericus BritaNwicus. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Bath, June 24. 


[* the Monthly Magazine for June 

(p.451)there is astatement of facts 
relative to thesuppression of Mr. Law- 
rence’s *“ Lectures on Physiology,” 
upon which I would beg leave to offer 
a few observations. It appears, that 
Mr. Lawrence, who is an eminent sur- 
geon in the Metropolis, the demon- 
strator at St. Bartholomew’s, and pro- 
fessor at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, has drawn upon himself the 
attention of the publick, by blending 
with his lectures some severe remarks 
on the government and religion of his 
country. In consequence of this be- 
haviour, Mr. Rennell, the Christian 
Advocate of Cambridge, adverted to 
his doctrines concerning life as the re- 
sult of organization, in an able publi- 
cation, intituled, “ Remarks on Scep- 
ticism,” &c. About the time of this 
publication, Mr. Lawrence sent forth 
his system at large in his “ Lectures on 
Physiology,” in which the same doc- 
trine is more plainly avowed, and is 
embellished with many sneers at the 
inspired writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the most virulent abuse of 
the existing institutions of Church 
and State. 

{t was not to be supposed that con- 
duct like this would be passed over in 
silence ; and, accordingly, it soon at- 
tracted the notice and indignation of 
the publick. At a meeting of the 
Governors of Bethlem, Mr. Lawrence 
was suspended from his situation as 
surgeon to that Hospital; and at 
Bartholomew’s it was also intimated 
to him, that his office was not com- 
patible with the avowal of such prin- 
ciples. The prudence of Mr. Law- 
rence on this occasion was, at least, 
as conspicuous as his bravery. To 
retain his situation, he was content to 
withdraw his Lectures from circula- 
tion ; to make an apology to his col- 
league Mr. Abernethy; and to promise 
that he would not hereafter introduce 
such obnoxious matter into his pro- 
fessional instructions. Now, as all 
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this was done with a plain avowal 
that his sentiments continued unalter- 
ed, it remains for him to reconcile 
this conduct with his high and unbend- 
ing love of independence. 

Such I take to be a plain statement 
of the facts relative to the suppres- 
sion of these Lectures; but a writer 
in the Monthly Magazine is desirous 
of representing it in another light. 
He commences his account with a re- 
ference to the persecutions of Galileo, 
to whom he would fain compare the 
Demonstrator at St. Bartholomew’s. 
He thus proceeds to represent the 
doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, as depending exclusively on the * 
authority of the Christian Revelation. 
He says, it is an article of faith, not 
of reason ; of theology, not of philo- 
sophic investigation. We can easily 
understand why this distinction is at- 
tempted between Reason and Revela- 
tion. It isa very stale trick of Infi- 
delity, to represent our faith as op- 
posed to our reason. These gentle- 
men are well aware of the conse- 
quences of such opinions. If they 
can bring the publick to believe that 
the doctrines of Christianity are ad- 
mitted only by priests and old wo- 
men, they are quite sure of obtaining 
their object. 

I must confess to you, Sir, that my 
knowledge of Mr. Lawrence's Lectures 
is chiefly derived through an anony- 
mous pamphlet, intituled, ** Cursory 
Observations,” by “ One of the People 
called Christians.” It is a pamphlet 
printed for Cadell, which is chiefly 
made up of quotations from Mr. 
Lawrence’s suppressed work ; and, if 
the quotations are correct, there is 
quite enough in it to satisfy any ordi- 
nary understanding concerning the 
aim and tendency of this gentleman's 
reasonings. He calls our English Con- 
stitution “ one of the worn-out des- 
potisins of the old world.” He longs 
for the abolition of “ all Creeds and 
Articles of faith.” He asserts, that 
“the mind of man is anpihilated at 
death ;” and he speaks of death as 
* the termination of existence.” In 
addition to these sentiments, he con- 
descends to amuse his hearers with 
allusions of the most obscene and 
licentious description. He derides Mo- 
ses and the ark, and the supposition 
that we are all eneded from a 
single pair of human beings; and re- 
presents the attempts o hnroine 
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Missionaries, to bring the Negroes to 
the level of Europeans, as altogether 
impracticable. Whether these are 
sentiments fit to be propounded from 
the chair of the Royal College, | 
would leave for others to determine ; 
but it can require little acuteness on 
the part of any one to decide whether 
* our faith as Christians is not con- 
nected with such questions.” To re- 
present it as a “ logical error,”—to 
draw any kind of inference from such 
opinions, as hostile to revealed Reli- 
gion—is one of the most impudent 
assertions which can be hazarded. 
The plain account of the whole mat- 
ter is this: Mr. Lawrence is a pro- 
fessed unbeliever, and has imprudently 
blended his sceptical opinions with his 
professional duties. The publick have 
taken the alarm, and so have the sur- 
geons and physicians of the metropo- 
lis. Whatever may be their private 
sentiments, they do not wish to lose 
either their pupils, or their patients. 
Mr. Lawrence has not the courage to 
become a martyr to his principles; 
he has, therefore, retreated, till a 
more favourable occasion arises. 
Yours, &c. VINDEX. 
——_—— 

Some account of the late Joun Butt, 
Esq. from Mr. Fossrooxe’s MSS. 
Vol. XV. Tit. Dulce-desiperes. 

Mr. Ursan, June 16. 
DO not recollect having seen, 
either in your Obituary, or even 

in the Newspapers (though I could 

never have expected it would have 
escaped the Mourning Chronicle), any 
account of the decease of that distin- 
guished person, Joho Bull, esq. At 
this I am~ much surprized, for Mr. 

Bull was for many years an eminent 

merchant, trading to all parts of the 

globe, under the firm of Bull, Sawney, 
aud Patrick. He received a violent 

blow on one side of the head at a 

Westminster election. The contusion 

produced a kind of derangement, for 

he was afterwards perpetually raving 
about alteration of his name to Sir 

France Bird ; a strange circumstance, 

which much astonished all bis rela- 

tives, for he was ever remarkable for 

a violentantipathy to the word France, 

and searcely ever uttered it without 

an accompanying term of contempt. 

Some of his grandchildren, who turo- 

ed out bad, and whom he foolishly 
tted; unknown to the respectable 

ranches of the family, are supposed 
to have put this idea in his head, as 
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he was old, and inclining to his dotage ; 
but, though some traces of it appear- 
ed while he was on a journey at Not- 
tingham and Manchester, no such im- 
pression was noticed till his derange- 
ment was deemed permanent. After 
being a short time under the care of 
a person exceedingly eminent for the 
cure of lunaticks, Dr. Suspend Habeas 
Corpus (not Mr. Suspend Corpus, his 
brother, by trade an executioner), he 
caught unexpectedly a violent cold, 
called the Cornbill cold, and having 
swallowed at breakfast some rolls, 
denominated forged Bank-notes, which 
went the wrong way, expired in a 
paroxism of coughing. He died with- 
out awill, much to the satisfaction 
of the family at home; for he had 
been heard to throw out hints too 
much in favour of some of his issue, 
not deemed the worthiest part, who 
were settled in America. 

Mr. Bull was buried at St. Pecu- 
nia’s Church*, near the Stock Ex- 
change, the advowson belonging to 
his aunt, Mrs. Bank, and some of his 
descendants of the same name, the 
well-known Stock Exchange Bulls, re- 
siding near the spot. The coffin was 
made of paper, but without decora- 
tion of gold. Ornaments of this kind, 
considering the state of his affairs, 
were wisely deemed imprudent by his 
executrix, the above-mentioned Mrs. 
Bank, and the chief mourner, Mr. 
Sinking-Fund. Mrs. Bull and the fa- 
mily mourned in cotton, through its 
extraordinary cheapness; and the 
ghastly aspect of the chief mourner, 
apparently in the last stage of con- 
sumption, made the funeral ceremony 
an awful spectacle. 

The remarkable circumstances con- 
sequent upon the decease of Mr. Bull 
are these: the first is the amazing 
extent of his issue; though our sur- 
prize is somewhat abated by the re- 
collection, that he was never noted 
for conjugal fidelity, + After his death, 
the enormous number of the children 
at home made even his rich aunt, 
and the family’s chief expectance, 
Mrs. Bank, scratch her head repeat- 
edly, though she nobly offered to dis- 
count the bills of the higher branches 
well settled, and assist the poorer by 
subscriptions for their relief and em- 
ploy. 

* We have been told, that the worship 
of this Roman Catholic Saint is still 
retained under our Protestant Reform. 
It is said to be a fact, TI 
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‘The issue paag 1G Ameériéa ' 
vide for themselves; and this ‘is tte 
supposed redsou why, wheb Mr. Bull 
saw the his fashionable 
children at the West end of the town, 
ays it with the state of His 

irs, he kicked up @ row about 
econemizing, and recommended to 
his se rssleg 3 i Patrick 
packing off so many of their younger 
children to the same place. Indeed 
he was in the right; for it would make 
one’s heart grieve to see the long 
visages of Messieurs Sawney and Pa- 
trick, since his decease, in such pecu- 
biary embarrassment. 

Other branches of the family are 
settled in the East and West Indies, 
and the Colonies. They do variously 
in their circumstances, but mostly 
well, although they have never been 
on the best terms with the old people 
Mr. and Mrs. Bull; and been often 
ebliged to correspond with the younger 
relatives, clerks in the counting- 
house. Mr. Bull, who with all his 
faults had infinite generosity and feel- 
ing, could never approve of their en- 
couraging Slavery: and Mrs. Bull was 
quite shocked at the number of bas- 
tards which they brought into the 
family, disfiguring the round chubby 
visage and sleek jowl, the character- 
istic family feature of the Bulls for 

es, with African thick lips and turn- 

up noses, or Hindoo effeminate 
lines. 

The most distressing sight of all 
was the scene exhibited at the funeral, 
by the younger children at home, sur- 
rounding the house with their respec- 
tive families. The number was enor- 
mous; for all the descendants of the 
Bull family partake of the prolific 
character of the parent. Mr. Bull 
had, indeed, rejected many of them 
during life, for marrying too young 
and imprudently against the advice of 
his wise and sincere friend Mr. Malt- 
heuse. To the honour, however, of 
the richer part of Mr. Bull’s family, 
they did.the best, which circumstances 
would admit, to assist and relieve the 
poor sufferers; and in the inner count- 
mg house, plans are in agitation for 
making a better provision for them, 
as-far as is possible: but not on Mr. 
O.N.’s plan; i.e. King Lear’s. 

After the decease of Mr. Bull, it 
was not thought prudent to publish 
an advertisement for calling his cre- 
ditors together, in order to liquidate 
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their “denn dal"*” ‘Some veanie lous 
heighboury re theta cotnitiis- 


sion Of Bank cy would be Tesved ; 
but this the Court of would 
never have perinitted 5 and if it had, 


it is ‘well known that’ Mis. Batik aiid 
the first houses in London would have 
— ey: in the most handsome 
ornis. property was consi- 
derable, and he had Wy Povo Mat Reemeet 
It is even said; that the whdle fand of 
the kingdom is mort to lis ere- 
ditors. However, by proper mea- 
sures ‘th the inner counting-house; the 
great parts of the family, who hold tlie 
property in trust, contrive to pay the 
Creditors interest for their debts pune- 
tually, and all continues quiet. The 
house, however, has sustained much 
unnecessary injury. Large sims have 
been 8 titiously drawn-out for 
idle pleasarable jaunts to Franee, and 
in foreign trinkets forthe females. This 
was utterly against the inclivation of 
Mr. Bull, who used vehemently to 
declare, that they could have mach 
better goods made by their own reja- 
tives; but here he hada: privale 
enemy in Mrs. Bull, who, utterly re- 
gardless ofthe claims: of relatives, 
would absolutely prefer every thing 
per ry only because it was foreign, 
and has been properly punished b 
being cheated accordingly: 1 canuek, 
however, lay all the blame at’ her 
door. Mr. Bull set a bad exampie by 
encouraging smugglers. He would 
never miss an opportunity of having 
a keg of brandy conveyed privately 
to his cellar, and even laughed at the 
exciseman in public company, This 
was a failing, as difficult of cure as 
the gout ; indeed, | believe if “ thou 
shalt not smuggle” had been an ele- 
venth commandment (as one of the 
Bull family actually said) in the Deca- 
logue, he would not have regarded it. 

I had almost forgotten to notice 
one circumstance, which much agitated 
Mr. Bull before his decease. There 
are comets in every Family Solar-sys- 
tem; and séme of his issue had been 
hanged. Mr. Bull, with true parental 
feelings, suffered much,.and talked to 
his children in the Law, about revi- 
sion of the Criminal Code. , 

I must also tell you, Mr. Urban 
for I believe that both youvand | are 
related to him, that Mr. Bull hasdeft 
behind him, notwithstanding his pecu- 
niary scrapes, and too much addiction 
to swearing and coarseness, a charac- 

ter 
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ter of high generosity, bravery, and 

ing. His soul was like a of 
his native island, rough, but contain- 
ing a fine flavoured oyster, not re- 
daced to a thin transparent prettiness, 
fit only for toys, by foreign aqua- 
fortis. He hated Foreigners pi) 
man Catholics; but, though he laugh- 
ed at them, he relieved them in Tis 
tress, aud fought forthem. To box- 
ing he was always prone; and he 
milled the first Crib known in mo- 
dern zras, and, because he broke his 
ribs in the contest, maintains him 
gratuitously at one of his estates in 
a distant island ; nor would he have 
thus banished him, if he had not 
known him to have an insuperable 
propeusity to fighting, and to be a 
common nuisance. In person Mr. 
Bull was short and fat, with a good- 
humoured smile in general, though 
subject to passion. And it is here to 
be observed, that there is a puny 
rickety race, pretending to be of the 
family, known by the foreign appel- 
lation of Dandies*, who have not 
the smallest relationship to him. 

They are purely illegitimates, per- 
juriously sworn to him by a hussey, 
who had an affair with a French valet. 

Mr. Bull lies interred, under a large 
immoveable stone, of the heavy sort, 
denominated Taxes, for which Eng- 
land is famous; with the following 
inscription : 

Arms,—Azure (of Navy blue) a sir- 
loin of beef; in a dexter canton, a 
plumb- pudding hot. 

Crest.—Two tobacco-pipes in saltire 
Argent, surmounted by a pot of porter, 
frothed proper. 

Motto.—The National Salutation + of 
defiance to Foreigners and Enemies: 
Fielding’s offer often made, but never 
accepted. 


Here lies, ‘ 
in hopes of the Resumption 
of 


CasH PAYMENTS, 
Joun Butt, 
the ; 
CHAMPION OF EuROPE. 


* See Cotgrave, v. Dandin. 

+ It is much to be feared, from Frois- 
sart, vol. X. p. 275, that our foreign 
neighbours can equally claim with our- 
selves the ingenious invention of this 
mode of address... Be this as it may, 
there is no danger of its being lost for 
want of use. 

Gint. Mac, Supp!. LXXXIX,. Pag I. 
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I have thus sent you, Mr. Urban, a 
faithful copy of the MS. as it is ev- 
tered in my omnium gatherum vo- 
lumes. Should it prove agreeable to 

ou and the publick, I may, per- 
send you a curious account of a 
remarkable » supposed to be 
immortal, like the wandering Jew, 
and denominated Mr. National Debt , 
we whether poem be Aare cer- 
tainly a person of very rare evity, 
and fabs character, at alt cronte ‘ 
the account has a strong resemblance 
to Bunyan's “‘ Progress of a Pilgrim 

. F 


to Immortality.” T.D 
en 
Mr. Unsan, May 11. 


(GOVERN MENT having from very 
wise and prudent motives per- 
mitted persons to go as settlers to 
New South Wales, it will afford your 
numerous readers much amusement 
and gratification by some of your 
Correspondents frequently giving an 
account of the progress, &c. of that 
Settlement in your excellent Maga- 
zine. Indeed, I think it a much more 
desirable emigration for the benefit 
of this country, than Canada; for 
there is no doubt but the United 
States of America have | fixed 
their eye upon the latter, as they did 
upon the Hloridas, and will, it is to 
be feared, eventually succeed. 
Yours, &c. Menron. 
I 

Mr. Unsan, Liverpool, June 14. 

- your Magazine for May, p. 420, 

your Correspondent E. B. pro- 
duces a passage from Plutarch’s trea- 
tise “De tuend& bona Valetodine ;” 
and he desires an opinion as to the 
French translation of Amyat, and the 
Latin of Xylander, which makes Pla- 
tarch say, “‘ That the brain of the 
pheniz, which is very sweet, gives 
the head-ache.” 

It is truly astonishing that both 
these men, and ially the former, 
have made this intelligent Philoso- 
pher declare such ridiculous nonsense ; 
which a very moderate’ skill in the 
Greek language, and access to con- 
temporary writers, one may suppose, 
might have prevented. 

Permit me to present you with a 
few extracts from the “ Natural His- 
tory” of Pliny. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to premise that the word -Qorné 
signifies not only the bird “ phasnix,” 
but also “ a palm-tree.”—Lib. 16. 

cap. 
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cap. 39. \Helattributes’ to trees in 
general all the main component pie 
of the avimal ey flesh, ‘fat, 
buhes, Marruw, ‘siaews, veins, and 
blood.” ‘Thus we note: “ Humor et 
cortici arborum est qui sanguis earum 
intelligi debet, Atque io tote cor- 

oré arborum, ut reliquorum apima- 
ium, Catis, Sanguis, Caro, Nervi, 
Venw, Ossa, Medulla.—Pro cute cor- 
tex.-—Proximi plerisque Adipes: ii 
vocantur acolore Alburnum ; mollis 
et pessima pars ligni, etiam in robore 
facile putrescens, et Teredini obnoxia; 
quare semper ampulatur.” He assi- 
milates the heaviest solid parts of the 
tree to bone,—the grain (as I think 
we improperly term it) to the veins, 
and the soft and porous parts to mar- 
row. 

A Commentator on Pliny affirms, 
that he had noticed in Egypt and 
other parts of the East, to prevent 
the female palms eres sterile 
and shedding their fruit before it is 
ripe, the male trees were always set 
within such a distance of the female, 
that the wind might carry to the lat- 
ter the male-farina; and that, if they 
were found to be too far distant from 
each other, cords were passed from 
the male to the female tree, so that 
the fructifying power might make its 
way along this conductor. 

Pontauns declares that he knew of 
two palm-trees, the one, the male 
tree, planted at Brundusium, the 
other, the female tree, at Hydruntum, 
a distance of 50 miles. They conti- 
nued a long time unproductive, until 
they were transplanted ; when, being 
set near each other, they soon pro- 
duced fruit. 

Having premised thus far on the 
resemblance in formation and sensi- 
tive properties of the vegetable to 
the animal creation, your Corre- 
spondent may consistently expect to 
hear.of the iyxiQadov of a tree with 
sensations so manifest and a penchant 
so amorous. Still, ov the subject of 
the palm-tree, Pliny observes, * Dul- 
cis media earum in cacumine quod 
cerebrum appellant ;” which Theo- 
phrastus, Galen, Strabo, and Philos- 
tratus, term jiyxiQadroy; and this is 
the bud of that genus of the palm 
tree, called by Theophrastus, yauas5- 
psQis—the ground-palm. These buds 
are enclosed in several envelopes, and 
are delicious to the taste. Matheo- 


lus, in his elegantly written ‘* Com- 
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thétits on Didsebrides,” ‘sys ;° ‘they 
are! served vp jh ‘TWealy aa" peut 
and eaten wi er ‘and salt?" ” 
Your Correspondent can tg ‘longer 
‘be uider the Teast’ doubt "as to’ "The 





proper translation Of Goryeo Byxt- 
Qarov—the “ palm-bud” seer the 
phoenix’ brains!) which ‘is ‘very defi- 
cious, “and causes pai in the bead.” 

The reason why the palm-tree has 
an appellation in common with 
celebrated ‘bird, is stated hy Philo, 
(lib. 1. de Vita Mosis), as well as by 
Pliny, to be on account of its re- 
markably vital and vegetative powers ; 
as it sprouts, and seems to live again, 
after itis cat down at the root. There ie 
is a French translation of Plutarch 
later than that of Amyat, which I 
have not seen; but surely in this re- 
cent work a blunder s0 notable must 
have been corrected. J. W. 

i 

Mr. Unsan, Freckleton, June 11. 

om ee Edinburgh Review for Feb- 

ruary 1818 quotes a passage 
from the Preface of a translation of 
Dante into Latin, by John de Sara- 
vella, Prince Bishop of Fermo,. one 
hundred years after the death of that 
celebrated poet, viz. in 1416. ‘The 
passage is— 

*‘ Dantes dilexit Theologiam sacram 
in qua diu studuit in Oxoniis in Regno 
Angliz.” : 

Again,— , 

*“ Dantes in juventute sese dedit om- 
nibus artibus liberalibus, studens eas et 
Padue, et Bononie, demum Oxeniis et 
Parisiis, ubi fecit multos actus mirabiles ; 
in tantum quod ab aliquibus dicebatur 
magnus Philosophus, ab aliquibus mag- 
nus Theologus, ab aliquibus magnus 
Poeta.”’ 

Balliol and Merton were houses of 
learning at that period; the former 
having been founded A. D. 1282; the 
latter in 1286. Can any of be Cor- 

the fact js 





respondents inform me if 
known to have occurred ? 


Yours, &c. Ll 
I s 
Mr. Urnan, June it. 


. eo Compendious Views . of 
County Histories cannot fail to be 
interesting to all Readers; but more 
so to those who may be cohuected 
with particular Counties or districts, 
by birth, lineage, or residence. This 
is my case with regard to the County 
of Devon, upon which 1 have long 


entertained some designs of a biogra- 
phical 
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ical nature, of | More anen. 
il ama 9 jp Raman 
pear Magazine, 18lT, 
P- 273, butt ‘hare, not met with an 
carrection of that account, which 
defective in the list of eclebrated 
me , Therefore I take the liber- 
point out_a few errors. into 
e writer has fallen, and to 
Doh 6 mf omissions that are not 
fraki himself, but are, attri- 
sie to ih arger works to which 
he must Feusuag_bn have had_ re- 
course. 


“John Davis,’’ discoverer of the cele- 
brated streights that bear his name; but 
they are not, as is said, situated in South 
America, but in the Worth of Europe, in 
latitude 64° 40’ to 66° 30’. By the way, 
this voyage was performed in éwo barks, 
out of the port of Dartmouth ; and al- 
though he made two subsequent at- 
tempts, by order of Queen Elizabeth, 
yet “he returned without making any 

discovery, as all others have since 
done,” says Anderson, in his dry pro- 
phetical manner.—Hist. of Commerce, 
vol. I. p..426. The harpoon was first 
used in that first voyage, but not then 
upon the whale. 

Sir Francis Drake, the first’ circum- 
navigator, Lympstone, sailed from Ply- 
mouth. He was not more celebrated 
for that exploit, than for his attacks on 
the Spanish settlements, and the share 
he had in defeating the Armada. A 
gvod and elaborate Life of him by Dr. 
Johnson, appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vols. X. and XI, 

** Pollard, Sir Louis.’’ For Nismet, 
read Nymet ; it is now called King’s 
Nympton ; the word mymet alluding to 
a custom attending the descent of copy- 
hold tenancy in certain parishes in De- 
vonsbire, which is well illustrated in the 
Spectator, by the story of a widow, who 
is there said to ride into the Court (Ba- 
ron) on a black ram, confessing her 
crime, and demanding re-possession of 
her deceased busband’s land. 

“ Eustace Budgell,” one of the authors 
of the Spectator, with the signature (X) 
to his papers, and some time Secretary 
of State in Ireland. He was cousin, by 
the mother’s side, to the celebrated Ad- 
disop, and to John Duke of Marlbo- 
vough; a native of St. Thomas’s, ad- 
joining to Exeter, born in 1685, and 
died by drowning (in a fit of melancholy) 
in the Thames, vy" 

** Jahn Hooker” is spelt Hoker, in his 
Aecount of Exeter, to which was added, 
with an alas, Vowell ; why, | have never 
Jearnt. 

* John Rainolds,” For Pinto read 
Pinho. 
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‘George Trope;?' ewkdentl: k 
lesthaslowpendiananTinteee 


above acentury, He di in. ‘ak - 
not in 1631. He was we the author of 
any book of note ; sing ms and 
Tracts (six in number) ye ry ‘a th that he 
published 

“ Henry de Bracton” was born at 
Clovelly near Barnstaple, which is usually 
described in writing’s as penartnerre 
but never as Bratton alone, 

“ George Peele,” chiefly known as a 
player, was “ Master of the city Pa- 
geants,” and his “ merry conceits and 
witty sayings” were printed, 1611, 4to. 
A copy of this pamphlet fetched a high 
price at the Roxburgh sale. 

“Simon Ockley,” orientalist, is too 
vague ; he wrote a History of the Sa- 
racens, 

** Dr. Matthew Tindal,” author of 
“ Christianity as old as the Creation,” 
died in 1733; a work which neither you 
or I would take any credit for having 
written; yet as its sale was very great, 
and caused a good. portion of sensation 
at the time, the Doctor is therefore 
worthy of a line or two in your Com- 
pendium., 

** Jacob Bryant,” Plymouth, mytholo- 
gist, 1718. His biographer is mistaken 
in making him a native of Chatham in 
Kent ; he was removed thither when a 
boy, in 1725 or 1726. 

** Sir J. Dodderidge,” knt. Barnstaple, 
1555. He wrote Keports of Cases, 2 vols. 
folio, and several other works connected 
with his profession; among the rest, 
““The Lawyer's Light, or Directions for 
studying, &c.;"" and died in 1628. The 
curious reader will bave noted that, as 
Bracton and Fortescue were the earliest 
writers oa the common law of the coun- 
try, their treatises being in Latin, so 
was Dodderidge the first writer on..the 
same subject in English, and all three 
natives of the Western parts of the 
county. 

Besides Drake, as noted abeve, 
your Correspondent might have add- 
ed several others worthy of mention 
in such a summary as he has’ given, 
and wholly indispensable to the work 
which I have in contemplation, and 
for which I have collected large wa- 
terials. 


John Wolcott, M.D. painter and poet ; 
the latter under the assumed name’ of 
Peter Pindar, esq. was born near King's- 
bridge, 1738, and died January 1819, at 
Camden Town. 

John Zephaniah Holwell .wrote an 
account of the fall of Calcutta in 1756, 
and 
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she 2 Sack a he Lam erie 
the “ “ was a lati 
Sect, aie e chine | Leth. 


riere is, Won ter a + him’ Govertior- 
Peer ok Bek ) a8 be is in the’year of 
Acti iMuage Ply phi, made bh 
mai Plymouth, made the 
(hind deeper torthe Board ef Longitude. 
He died 1769. 

Hugh Downman, M.D. author of “ In- 
faricy/” 4 didactic poem: Lucius Junius 
Brutus; and other tragedies, died at 
Exeter, in 1809. 

Sir Francis Buller, bart. Judge ; and 

Jolw..Heath, Judge, were also from 
the same neighbourhood ; and it is wor- 
thy of remark, that this last-mentioned 
and Sir Vicary Gibbs, who sat together 
in the Court of Common Pleas, were 
born in the same precinct, viz. the Close 
at Exeter. 


I might increase this list of notable 
persons to an immoderate length, if 
such a course were at all desirable to 
your pages; but if I set down merely 
their names, it will be enough for 
the present, and I reserve the option 
of being more particular hereafter. 
You will, however, agree with me, 
that memoirs of many men and wo- 
men are worthy of preservation, al- 
though they themselves can never be 
objects of imitation; such are the 
iwo first. 


Bampfylde Moore Carew, King of the 
Beggars. Joanna Southcott, pretended 
prophetess. George Simcoe, soldier. 
William Jackson, musical composer. 
Henry Tanner, a pious and profitable 
Methodist preacher. Samuel Musgrave, 
the critic and politician. Bartholomew 
Parr, M. D. criticism and medicine. 
Benj. Donne, mathematics. Rev, John 
Prince, divine and biographer. Sir 
James Thornhill, painter. Wm. Fasker, 
divine and poet. John Manly Wood, di- 
vine and critic. Sir James Lucas Yeo, 
warrior. John Bampfylde, poet. Lord 


Thomas Clifford, statesman. Lord Ar- 
lington, statesman. 
Yours, &c. Bio-Dev. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, June 8. 


N reading the British. Critic for 
April 1815, Lb met with a Review 
of Dr. Hutton’s * Recreations in Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy.” 
T was much struck with some remarks 
(p- 415) on a subject to me entirely 
new, viz. “ the divining rod;” the 
passage runs thus: 
‘There is a peculiar property, it 
would appear, residing in certain consti- 





* Degdhidhire’ War rhibas® Dring Rod: 





[uxieees. 


tutions, which,” etiabiles the 

upon taking ‘a bidel UP Vous eluer ewig’ 
to discover a sprilig below the sutface of 
the earth, Upon the‘ arrival 6f the per- 
son, endowed with this faculty} “upot a 
spot where water is to bé’ found, the 
twig will be found to twist itself in the 
hand. Upon a bridge, or in -a’béat, no 
effect is perceived ; the water titist* be 
under ground to prodiice ‘thé plieio- 
menon. Dr. Hutton gives aif “acé@étint 
of a lady, who, in cofseqience ofan 
article in a former eilition of iis ’trans- 
lation of Montucla, sént a ‘més#age’ to 
him, offering to shew an instance ‘of this 
extraordinary faeulty in her own person.” 


If any of your numerous readers 
can throw any light upon this singu- 
lar subject, they will greatly oblige 

Yours, &c. 
Creaicus Beprorpiensis. 





Expenses of the Lower Orders in 
-Asia and Europe. . 


Mr. Unsan, June 12. 
ROM some hints which your Re- 
viewer bas occasiovally thrown 
out about the nccessity of coloniza- 
tion, as the sole relief to be expected 
from the grievous burden of an op- 
pressive population, I beg to express 
my assent to his opinion; and to ob- 
serve, that Government could no 
doubt assist voluntary emigration in 
a manner which would not injure the 
—_ country, so far from it, that 
enefit might really ensue. Dr. Ro- 
bertson says, that every colonist 
abroad, under circumstances, employs 
two others at home. 

Without attempting to dictate the 
proper measures to pursued on 
such an occasion, permit me to lay 
before you the comparative expence 
of a native of Asia, and one of Europe. 
The authority 1 shall quote is The 
Minutes of Evidence on the East In- 
dia Company's Affairs,” taken before 
the House of Lords. 


Warren Hastings, ésq. speaking of the 
native Hindoos, says, ‘‘ Their temper- 
ance is demonstrated in the simplicity 
of their food ; and their total abstinence 
from spirituous liquers, and other sub- 
stances of intexication.”  P. 3. 
Lord Teignmouth examiited: 
Quest. Will your Lordship’ be’so good 
as to state the general situation of the 
mass of the population;’ ass:to their 
houses, furnitere, dress; andafood ? 
Answ. The general mass of the popu- 
lation of India live in straw buts ; their 
furniture 
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fury consists, of a few articles of 
the, - Wi goats a few earthen 
pots\for dressing ; their, vi ;. their 
fopd iv sgeveral, 4 ice 7 theif dies isa 


very.,Smail proportion, of cotton cloth, 


»the produce of the country. P, 35. _ 
od» oddagex: gen, Alex. Kyd.examined ; 
--/Do, you know the price of 
» dabour panel eae w. pe the 
peice of labour perfectly well in most of 
ona of aie fo Hemeal, Bahar, 
-<and Or thé common workmen, in 
moving othe arth, or in labouring for 

: s, have three rupees a month, 
equal to 7s, 6d.; but, I believe, that by 
the natives they are paid still less, 

Quest. Do you ascribe this cheap- 
ness of labour to any circumstances in 
the climate, soil, or nature of that coun- 
try ?—asw. The cheapness of labour of 
course follows from the cheapness of 
provisions ; the, soil is in general very 
fruitful ; and wherever a native steps, he 
has the produce for his food; garments 
they require but little, and those are 
acquired also at a very cheap rate. 

Quest, What sort of huts do they live 
in?— Answ. In various parts of the 
country they differ; but in general in 
alow but, with one door, constructed 
of, Jow mud walls, and covered with 
thateb, 

Quest. Are they temperate people >—~ 
Ausw, Generally speaking, very tempe- 
rate, especially the Hindoos. 

Quest, Does the climate ever require 
the use of much fuel ?—Ans. Not for 
warming themselves, simply for culi- 
nary purposes. 

Quest. Are there not two crops of rice 

in thé year ?—A4ans. Yes. 
‘Quest. In point of fact, does not a 
piece of ground, which is employed in 
growing rice, support as much of human 
life, as it would employed in any other 
way ?—Ans. I should think so; there is 
no soil which produces a greater quan- 
tity of nourishment for the support of 
life, than that producing rice. 

. Is the Committee to under- 
stand, therefore, that the necessaries of 
life are far cheaper in that country, than 
in this ?—Ans. Oh! far cheaper, beyond 
all comparison. 


_' ‘Thus it appears that 47. 10s. per 
‘annum, or about 1s, 8jd. per week, is 
_necessary for the support of a human 
being, living only upon rice, without 
using, spirituvus liquors; and having 
no want of fuel, ludging, or clothing. 
The value of movey in one country 
. mag be estimated by comparing the 
ratetof interest in another. Say, in 
| ‘Bupland, that this is 5 per cent.; in 
ladia 42. oThis would bring up the 
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enovwaou ea 
maintenance of a Hindoo to about 
OL Knglish per “OP bourse, 

veateen millip Avia Bi 
Tan woul sicher ou trodes 

living only, ope ed: and se- 
veuty — ? annum, it {id 

ene. Let us furthers suppose, that 
every child seq! yf eelg Ls only 


5l. per annum, further) expence,.on 
the resoarces of the country, must 
not such a state of things have a ter- 
mination? 

Nothing can be supposed more ab- 
surd, than that popatation, -more 
than water, can be increased ad infi- 
nitum. Government is averse from 
colonization, from fear of deporta- 
tion of the manufactures, avd defi- 
ciency of wilitary resources: but 
against either of these misfortunes it 
is easy to guard. The first implies 
simple limitation to agriculturists. As 
to the latter, Gibbon says, that no 
state can afford to maintain more 
than ove hundredth part of its male 
population in the profession of arms. 

xtend it to a sixtieth; and a census 
will easily show how far a voluntary 
emigration can be permitfed. That 
this will ultimately become av affair 
of necessity, is in the course of things; 
but if, as Dr. Robertson says, “Every 
colonist may find maintenance for 
two manufacturers at home,” is it 
not better to place the matter upon 
a judicious footing, in reference to 
excess of population at once, than 
leave Necessity to settle it, who never 
makes, or can make a good bargain. 
Does any prudent man suffer bis farm 
to be overstocked, and then sell ? 

In the parish in which the writer of 
this article resides, the rent-roll is 
3,2001. per annum, and the popula- 
tion 1000, without any manufactures, 
or trade, except about half a dozen 
blacksmiths, and as many carpenters. 
lt is about three farthings a:day per 
head. The number of farma, above 
twenty acres, is ahout twenty-five; 
i. e. about-4O-persons per farm to 
each. a 

T weive millions is the outs@le num- 
ber which the three kingdonjs ought 
to sopport. Five millions more, the 
present amount, costs, at 3/..per head 
only, fifteen millions more. expense. 
Add this to the interest of the na- 
tional debt, forty millions.. Instead 
of wondering at our distresses, how 
comes it that they are not much 
more severe. A. B.C. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Unpan, May 30. 
7 HiLE deareed mes, of different 
religious persuasions, are em- 
ploying their time and talents. m ¢on- 
troverting thé opinions of those’ who 
diasent from thém, permit me to in- 
treduce inte. your valuable Miscel- 
lany the following extract from one 
of Bp. Gibson’s ++ Pastoral Letters,” 
in. which he most clearly aud satisfac. 
torily shews, what are the true terms 
and conditions of the Gospel covenant. 


«© But if, after God has made so full 
and clear a revelation in what way and 
upon what terms he will save us, men 
will resolve to be their own guides, and 
refuse to be saved in the way which he 
has appointed, this is at their own peril. 
If some will affirm, that trusting in 
Christ is their whole duty, and so will 
excuse themselves from the observation 
of the moral law; and others will affirm, 
that the observation of the moral law is 
sufficient, and so will forego the benefit 
of Christ’s redemption; if some will 
contend that Christ has done aii, and 
others, that he has done nothing, to both 
these it is sufficient to say, that they are 
very vain and presumptuous, in setting 
up the opinions and imaginations of 
weak and fallible men, against the infal- 
libie testimony of persons sent and in- 
spired by God. The Scripture-account 
is as plain and express as words can make 
it: on the one hand, that faith in Christ 
is the foundation of a Christian’s title to 
happiness; and, on the other hand, that 
repentance and good works are neces- 
sary conditions of obtaining it.” 

A veRY oLp ConRESPONDENT. 

———— 

Mr. Unpan, June 24. 

T is said in Coxe’s Memoirs of the 
Duke of Marlborough, that “the 
Court of Versailles attempted to pal- 
liate the defeat (at Blenheim) by as- 
cribing it to the incapacity of their 
Geverals, and by publishing false and 
partial, accounts of the battle; but 
although they found even in Englund 
factions partisans lo repeat and exag- 
gerale their misrepresentations, the 
impression was deep and permanent.” 
To notice French accounts of battles, 
would, uoder common circumstances, 
be unnecessary; but, as Gourgaud’s 
** Narrative of the Campaign of 1815,” 
is published with the peculiar sanction 
of the Ex-emperor, and has been re- 
published here, under the hope of 
successful impression from the high 
and veracious military character of 
Napoleop, it is only common justice to 





Gospeb Covenant,— On Gourgaud’s Narrative, [UXxxix, 





our great Commander, and our braye 
Arniy°to ‘state, that it is a''tissuc of 
peppiexity, absurdity, aud falsehood, 

There were but three or four grand 
manceovres in the whole battle, ev 
one of which failed. Only ove of these 
is disavowed by Budvaparte. We shall 
not quote a single’ authority of the 
English, or their Allies, to exbibit the 
monstrous assurance of Mons. Goiir- 
gaud, im attributing the loss of thé 

altle to fatalities or mistakes. “a 

The first measure of Buonaparte, 
was to gain possession of Hougo- 
mont, in order to enfilade the Boglish 
line. The measure failed. 

The second measure was, the at- 
tempt to break the centre, to force it 
back on the high road, and on reach- 
ing the outlet of the forest, to cut off 
its retreat on the right and left of the 
line. The measure failed. 

The third measure was, an attempt 
to break the squares by the cuiras- 
siers, for the same purpose. The Ex- 
emperor in his bulletin disavows this 
measure, as premature and unsup- 
ported by the infantry. The measure 
Sailed. 

The fourth measure was (according 
to De Costar, Buonaparte’s guide, 
confirmed by the French officer’s ac- 
count, printed in the Circumstantial 
Details), the advance of the Imperial 
Guard, for the purpose of occupying 
the Brussels road, and achieving the 
grand desideratum, breaking the cen- 
tre. This measure failed. 

it is well-known, that these wére 
the leading and only grand manceu vres 
of Buonaparte. They all failed, ac- 
cording to M.Gourgaud, throngh par- 
tial treacheries and inaccuracies in the 
execution. The factis, that the French 
troops did attempt, in the bravest 
manner, to execute the Emperor's 
orders, and failed only through the 
stubborn resistance of their enemy. 
The cowardice of the Cumberland 
hussars did not occasion the Duke of 
Wellington to lose the battle; and 
most assuredly there was not a greater 
number of treacherous Frenchmen 
than of cowardly Belgians. 

The fifth measure was the march of 
Grouchy, to prevent the junction of the 
Prussians. This measure also failed. 

These are measures allowed by the 
French themselves to have been .at- 
tempted; and there cannot exist a 
doubt, but that Buonaparte lost the 
battle, because all his measures failed. 
There 
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There might be a few partial errors, 
but the. difficulties under which. the 
Duke of Wellington laboured. in re- 
pulsing the French, sufficienly show 
that he derived no advantage from 
these partial errors. 

I eome now to two direct barefaced 
Falschoods, in General Gourgaud’s 
Narrative, as he pleases to denomi- 
nale.a Fable. Query, ought we to 
slile the General a teller of a story, 
ora story teller? Query, if these 
terms are not often synonimous. 

Story the first. ‘* The height being 
abandoned, all the Anglo-Belgic army 
moved forward, and posted itself in 
the position which we had so long 
occupied.” Thus the grand charge 
was not commenced, till the French 
had previously evacuated the ground. 
The General has not told us what 
corps he commanded. We presume 
it was at the head of that which used 
the long bow. 

Story the second. De Costar says, 
that the Ex-emperor, upon the defeat 
of his guards, took a French leave of 
French men, in a most expeditious 
manner. General Gourgaud is pleased 
to convert this velocipede departure 
into a Noveletie, introducing many 
ingenious fictions, which, according 
to the authentic account of the guide 
De Costar, must be udscitilious, fac- 
tilious, fictitious, which climax may 
do for a veni, vidi, victus sum charac- 
ter of General Gourgaud’s Narrative, 
as well as Napoleon's battle of Water- 
loo. Anri-Story-TELLeER. 

P. S, ‘* Never, says the General, 
did the French troops so well display 
their superiority over all the troops in 
Europe, as during this short cam- 
paign.” Matters of fact are not con- 
sidered necessary iv French military 
history ; and General Gourgaud means 
that the soldiers of Marlborough and 
Wellington never destroyed French 
superiority, that being immutable 
and impossible, because natives of 
France are by vature formed with such 
a pre-eminence, Chambaud quotes a 
French author, whd says, “if you 
fight a battle with the Freach, you 
must meditate conquest of the Gene- 
ral, for to beat the troops is iepos- 
sible.” 

— 
Mr, Urpan, June 28. 
HE followiog circumstance has 
never yet appeared in print; and 
to such as are curious in particulars 


covcerming thes Rebellion ‘of 1745, 
may Got proveusinteresting: ~ 

While the: Duke: of :\Oumberiand 
was marchitg towards the North, he 
rested ove = at Newport. Pagnel, 
and qoartered his soldiessin ‘various 

arts of the tows. ‘The cannon and 

aggage were left on a large common 
(called ** Bury. Field,” from having 
been used as a place of interment dur- 
ing the plague), and the church was 
converted into. barracks. A_ bridge 
which joined the parishes of Newport 
aod Lathbury, was at the latter end 
secured by a large portal, which was 
always kept locked, excepting jin 
times of flood, and was then open to 
passengers, who paid a toll of 5s. 
each. The key was always in the 
possession of Mrs, Jane Symes, an 
elderly lady, then resident at Lath- 
bury; who was a reputed Papist, and 
known to bea violent Jacobite. The 
next morning, the Duke sent a mes- 
senger for the key, as the army were 
unable to pass by the common road, 
in consequence of the heavy rains 
which had lately fallen: Mrs. Symes 
not only denied the key, but ordered 
her servanls to say that she was not 
then in the country, and that it was 
at her house in Great Ormond-street, 
where she lived while in London, 
Not satisfied with this answer, he 
svon suspected the real cause, and 
declared that, if any man, woman, or 
child, would say that the inhabitants 
of that house (Lathbury) were Pa- 
pists, he would blow it to atoms. No 
one present would give him the in- 
formation he desired, and after a de- 
lay of nearly two hours, he gave or- 
ders to his soldiers to break open the 
gate, which was accordingly perform- 
ed; and as they proceeded along the 
road, they cut to pieces and destroyed 
all the trees, hedges, &c. belonging 
to the lady, as a revenge fur the de- 
lay they had suffered. The gate was 
afterwards purchased by the county, 
and demolished. 

Mrs. Symes was the daughter of 
— Andrewes, esq. of Lathbury: 
and in the decline of her life, be- 
coming extremely peevish and ill- 
tempered, was accused by many of 
the neighbours, of beating and starv- 
ing her servants, which gained her 
the name of “ Brownrigg,”’ though 
without reason; for, on examivation 
into the affair, it appeared that the 
whole had originated in a domestic 

quarrel, 





quarrel, aod that there was no real 
asound, for caluypi GEES weld ai 
industriousty circulated against ber. 

Yours, &. . Larapurseysis. 
-- Me. Unpan, June 29. 

OBSERVE in your Obituary, where 
i geatieman is a Deputy-Lieute- 
aant:and Justice of the Peace, you 

y record his death—* in the 
Commission of the Peace aad Deputy- 
Liemtenqgnt.”” Surely, Mr. Urban, it 
should be, Depaty-Lieutenant, and in 
the Commission of the Peace, pre- 
suming a Deputy-Lieutenant to take 
rank of a Magistrate; the qualifica- 
tion of the latter is only one hundred 
pounds per annum, landed property ; 
the qualification of a Deputy-Lieute- 
nant, two hundred pounds per annum, 
Janded property, which is double that 
of a Magistrate. 

I was several years ago at a meet- 
ing of Magistrates in the country, and 
being a young man at that time, took 
my seat at the lower end of the ta- 
ble, as all young men should ; the 
gentleman who was in the chair call- 
ed me to the upper, saying, * we that 
are Deputy-Lieutenants take rank of 
those Magistrates who are not, there- 
fore come and sit by me, which | did 
accordingly ;—whether the qualifica- 
tion being double, or its being a mili- 
tary commission, give the precedence, 
I am not able to say; but I think the 
former entitles them to that honour ; 
if there was not more responsibility, 
why double the qualification ? 

A Maaisrrate. 
rt 

Mr. Urzgan, Temple, June 30. 

HERE is much justice in the ob- 

servation of your Correspondent 
J.B. R. contained in a note on p. 229, 
of your last volume, as to the impro- 
priety of burying in churches. In- 
deed, the pernicious tendency of the 
custom is so obvious, that | am only 
surprized it has not been long ago 
discontinued. _And this is the more 
extraordimary, as there ‘is no doubt of 
its antiquity, and consequently of the 
many proofs which must have tran- 
spired of its injurious effects. Mura- 


tori, in a treatise on the subject, pub- 
lished at Padua in 1709, shews, that 
the practice was very antient in the 
Eastern Church, and that it was ge- 
nerally established after the death of 
Constantine. 

I have met with the two following 
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itaphs in this custom, 
Gnd i they CARLES, knows, 
you will not, perhaps, think them 
unworthy of being preserved tin your 
Magazine. The first iv that*of Dr. 
Verhegen, a native of Brabant, who 
was professor of anato | 
vaine, and died there in 1710.7 Ft was 
written by himself: = 

** Philippus Verhegen, Medicine Doc- 
tor et Professor, partem sui materialem 
hie in Cemeteris condi voluit, ne Zem- 
plum dehonestaret, aut nocivis palitibus 
inficeret. _Requiescat in pace.” 

The next isan epitaph in the parish 
church of Mold, in Nhe conpty of 
Flint, on a monument erected to the 
memory of Dr. WP ere of Tower in 
that parish, and likewise written by 
himself. The following passage is 
the only one that relates to the sub- 
ject before us: 

“ Out of a due regard to the health of 
his fellow creatures, he’ hath took care 
that his body should be buried in the 
adjoining churchyard, and not in the 
chareb.” 

Allow me this opportunity of men- 
tioning, that Tower, where Dr. 
Wynue resided, was, in former times, 
a place of considerable importance, 
being then, as its name implies, a for- 
tified dwelling, and exposed, from its 
situation on the borders, to frequent 
assaults during the contests between 
the English and Welsh. In the mid- 
die of the fifteenth century, it was 
the residence of Reinallt ap Gruffydd 
ap Bleyddyo, a Welsh Chieftain of 
considerable note, who was involved 
in constant feuds with the citizens of 
Chester. On one occasion, about the 
year 1463, after having put to the 
sword several inhabitants of that city 
at Mold fair, he took the Mayor pri- 
soner, conveyed him to his fortress, 
and there hanged him without farther 
ceremony. The very staple, which 
was instrumental iv inflicting this 
summary vengeance, is still shewa. 
Some other particulars, connected 
with the antient history of this man- 
sion, may be found in Pennant’s* Tour 
in Wales.” It whs occupied, not many 
years ago, by Mrs. Wardle (since dead), 
mother of the celebrated ** patriot” of 
that name, who has, by the way, a 
pretty good estate in the neighbour- 
hood, on which his father resided, and 
where he himself was boro. The pre- 
sent owner of Tower is Mr. Eyton, 
vicar of Mold, to whom it desceaded 
from Dr. Wynne. Orpvovex. 
, REVIEW 
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144. Rosalind and Helen, By P. B. 
o°[From the New Times.] 


Ww: speak our sincere opiaion in 
" saying, that if we desired to 
bring a poetic sanction to the basest 
passions of the human heart, or the 
most odious, revolting, and unname- 
able crimes of human society, we 
should seek it in the works of certain 
Poets who haye lately visited the 
Lake of Geneva. 

Rosalind and Helen are two unfor- 
tunates, who meet on the shores of 
another Lake, that of Como, a place 
which appears singularly favoured by 
the unfortunates of the world. But 
their ill-luck has come upon those 
weepers in different forms. Rosalind 
was a wife, with a passion for an ear- 
lier lover, and Helen aoe a kept 
mistress, but of remarkably delicate 
sentiment, seduced, it is true, but se- 
duceable by only one man in the 
world, and that man, Ziovel, the la- 
boured portraitare of the ‘ poetic 
Peer.’ The partners of both the la- 
dies have died; and ‘the desolate fair 
shed tears in deluges—Helen for her 
protector, and Rosalind to see Helen 
shed tears. Io this mournful confer- 
ence, common sense points out that 

y cannot stand for ever, and they 
accordingly first select a place to sit 
down in. 

“ There, 
Let us sit on that grey stone, _ 
Till our mournful talk be done.”’ 


Helen objects to this location, for 
the following weighty reasons: 

“* Alas! not there ; I cannot bear 
The murmur of this Lake to hear, 

A sound from thee, Rosalind dear, 
Which never yet 1 beard elsewhere, 
But in our native land, recurs. 

Even hete where now we meet, it stirs 
Too much of suffocating sorrow.” 

Rosalind consents, and they change 
their position under the guidance of 
Heten‘s child. 

The Poets of this School have the 
original merit of conceiving that the 
highér emotions of the heart are to be 
roused in their highest degree by defor- 
mity, physical and moral; they have 
found out a néw source of the sublime 
—disgust ; aod with them the more 
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sickening the circumstance, the more 
exquisite the sensibility. The gossip 
horror is wound up by telling 5 that 
the parties were incestuous. - Bat the 
innocent enthusiasts who perpetrated 
this poetic crime were unbappity vic- 
tims to the mob, and that most’ ter- 
rible of manslayers, the priest>: ‘The 
ee killed the mother and the 
child. 

Rosalind’s tale hangs on the favour- 
ite and horrid incident of the new 
School. She has loved abrother, un- 
conscious indeed of the relationsbip, 
but the Poet could not afford to spare 
the disgust connected with the simple 
suggestion. On the altar-steps her 
father forbids the marriage; she is 
overwhelmed obviously less by the 
crime than the prohibition, and forth- 
with neither dies nor goes distracted ; 
but-does the last thing that natdral 
feeling would do, and marries another. 
Helen’s turn now comes, and she thus 
disburthens her spirit and lier mag- 
nanimous contempt for the vulgar 
opivions against harlotry. 

* Thou well 
Rememberest when we met no more, 
And though I dwelt with Lionel, 
That friendless caution piere’d me sore 
With grief—a wound my spirit bore 
Indignantly.” 

Lionel, meant as a fat-simile of 
Lord Byron, for Mr. Percy Shelley 
writes himself down as the Noble 
Bard’s friend, appears to have started 
into vigour in that prolific period, 
the French Revolution, when— 

** Men dream'd the aged eafth 
Was labouring in that mighty birth, 
Which mahy a poet and a sage 
Has aye foreseen,—the happy age 
When truth and love shall dwell below.” 

Lionel advances rapidly in his uni- 
versal love for the happiness of man, 
and his resolute epposition to the old 
bugbears of priestcraft and super- 
stition. 

“That poor ahd hungry men should 
break [seorn, 

The laws whicli wreak them toil aiid 

We understand; but Lionel 

We know is rich and nobly born. 

So wondered they; yet all men lov’d 

Young Lionel, though few approved. 

All—but the priests, whose hatred fell 

Like the unseen blight of a smiling day.”’ 

Yet 
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Yet we suspé 
miration, Me. 


,, that wit? ‘all hid! ad- 
‘Phrey Shéttey has some 
slight jealousy of the Noblé Lotd's 
pen, for this is the'description ‘of his 
poetry: 

« For he.made versés wild and quée? 
On 7 strange creeds priésts hold so 


ar 
Because they bring them land and gold; 
Of devils and saints, and all such gear, 
He ‘made tales, which whoso heard or 
ad 


re 
Would laugh till he were almost dead. 
So this grew a proverb, * Don’t get old 
Till Lionel’s banquet in hell you hear,’ 
And then you'll laugh yourself young 


again. 
So the priests hated him, and he 
Repaid their hate with cheerful glee.” 


All this seems to us barbarous non- 
sense, however jealous it may be; yet 
Lord Byron may be reconciled by 
looking on it asthe “puff prelimi- 
nary” for his dormant ‘“ J/ Don Gio- 
vanni.” - 

This Work may seem utterly un- 
worthy of criticism ; but the charac- 
ter of the School gives importance to 
the effusions of the writer. 


145. Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, fa- 
miliarly explaining the General Phe- 
nomena of the Heavenly Bodies, and 
the Theory of the Tides: illustrated 
with eighteen Copper-plates: to which 
is subjoined a complete Set of Questions 
for Examination. The whole adapted 
aswell to the Use of Private Students 
as Public Seminaries. By Joseph 
Guy, formerly Professor of Geography 
at the Royal Military College, Great 
Marlow. 12mo. pp. 174. Baldwin. 


IN this little Work, 


** The compiler has been desirous, not 
only to smooth the rugged avenues to 
knowledge, but to unlock the reluctant 
doors of the vestibule of Astronomical 
science, and present to the youthful 
view Urania, 
spheres ; not, however, in all the splen- 
dour of unveiled brightness, but with 
rays moderately attempered, that the 
mental eye of the juvenile intellect might 
be able, steadily and undazzled, to con- 
template something at least of the har- 





mony of our solar system, and of the . 


grandeur and glories of the universe.” 


146. The Preparatory Geography, in a 
_ Series of Lessons, with suitable Inter- 
rogations and Six Maps of Reference, 
for the Use of the Junior Classes, 


By 
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John Bradley, - Private Tutor, Liver- 


pool.” 12me. pp. BA; and six ’ 

Lackington aad Ca. were 

“ Coneiseness, perspicuity, methodi- 
cal arrangement, and a desire to abridge 
the labours ef youth, have originated 
this small production; and though le- 
velled to the capacity of a child, the 
Author trusts that, like Barbatld’s 
Hymns, there may be some parts worthy 
of being retained and incorporated {ito 
the infantile mind, 


147. A Grammar of Rhetoric, and Pe- 
lite Literature: comprehending the 
Principles of Language and Style, 
the Elements of Taste and Criticism: 
with Rules for the Study of Composi- 
tion and Eloquence; Illustrated by 
appropriate Examples, selected chiefly 
JSrom the British Classics, for the Use of 
Schools, or Private Instruction. By 
Alexander Jamieson. 12mo, pp. 373. 
Whittaker, 

** THIS Grammar of Rhetoric is de- 
signed to sueceed, in the course of edu- 
cation, the study of English Grammar. 
At that period, the young student is 
most likely to enter with vigour upon 
the study of a branch of education, 
which has been deenied essential, in our 
public seminaries, to form the mind for 
engaging in the active concerns of life. 
It is then that he should be taught, that 
a minute and trifling study of words 
alone, and an ostentatious and deceitful 
display of ornament and pomp of ex- 
pression, must be exploded from his 
compositions, if he would value sub- 
stance rather than show, and good sense 
as the foundation of all good writing. 
The principles of sound reason must 
then be employed to tame the impetu- 
osity of youthful feeling, and direct the 
attention to simplicity, as essential to 
all true ornament.” 


148. Conversations on General History; 
exhibiting a Progressive View of the 
State of Mankind, from the earliest 
ages of which we have any Authentic 
Records, to the beginning of the Year 
1819. For the Use of’ Schools, and 
Private Instruction. By Alexander 
Jamieson, Author of a Treatise on the 
Construction of Maps, &c. &ec. ; Y2mio. 
pp. 520. Whittaker. 


IN this pleasing and instructive 
compilation, as we are informed in 
the Preface, 

** The Author has endeavoured, to 
blend, with the details of facts, sueh 
reflections as may assist the young ,rea- 


der to form rational views of the springs 
of 
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of human affairs,,.and of the causes 
whente we may trace the rise, grandeur, 
revolutions, and fall of empires.” 

“‘ In this delineation of General His- 
tory, the Author: bas confined himself 
eather to the confiexion of subject ‘than 
to that oftime, which would have given 
his work the features of annals, in place 
of history properly so called: and hence, 
when the world is viewed at any parti- 
cular period, either antient or modern, 
one nation is genérally predominate, to 
which all the rest bear, as ‘it were, a col- 
lateral part; and to the historyof which 
the principal events in the anuals of the 
other nations may be referred, from 
some obvious connexion, either political, 
religious, or from family alliance.” 


On the whole it may be said, that 
this is an excellent Epitome of An- 
tient and Modern History. 


449. A New Theoretical and Practical 
Grammar of the French Tongue ; with 
Numerous Instructive Exercises, By 
C. Gros. 12mo. pp. 468. Whittaker. 
THE principal dim of this Author 

having been “ to collect whatever 
can be found that is good in the 
grammars previously published,” it 
would be scarcely doing him justice 
if we did not say that he appears 
to have well performed his task. 


150. A Traveller's Tale of the last Cen- 
‘tury. By Elizabeth-Isabella Spence, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. 

ONE of the most salutary results 
of the Revolution effected by the 
moderns in the empire of fiction, is 
the restraint imposed by positive 
laws on an undefined latitude of li- 
cence productive of every kind of 
abuse. The illusions of witchcraft 
and enchantment have been dispelled ; 
dzmons and ghosts have fled at the 
solemn mandate of good taste, and it 
is fervently to be hoped, that the ex- 
orcism which banished them will ne- 
ver need to be repeated. These re- 
strictions have tended rather to sti- 
mulate, than to repress the faculty of 
invention ; aad it been proved in 
numerons instances, that a work of 
powerful interest may be constructed 
without the aid of preternatural ma- 
chinery. It would perhaps be too 
severe to redace this department of 
Literature to still narrower limits, by 
insisting not only on the possible, but 
the probable. If there be any ro- 
mance in real life, it is most likely to 
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occur in that brief period with which 
romance, writers exclasiyély concern 
themselves, . On, a, fair calculation, 


the average extent, of this period 
might be hited at five years, fod it 
would certainly not exceed seven. A 
heroine is scarcely producible under 
the age of fifteen, and she must po- 
sitively be disposed of ere her twenty~ 
first year be passed. What individual 
is there who would not, from perso- 
nal experience, pronounce this to be 
the most romantic season of life! 
Adhering faithfully te the legiti- 
mate unities, not only of time, bat of 
place and action, Miss Spence has pro- 
duced a story, which, from its progres- 
sive interest, and its strong develupe- 
ment of character, deserves to be 
ranked among the most successful 
efforts in the modern school of fic- 
tion. It is a tale of mystery of ra- 
ther a higher cast and quality than 
the mere novel, and by its striking 
alternations of dramatic incident, with 
vivid descriptions of natural scenery, 
will remind the reader of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s exquisite performance, “* The 
Romance of the Forest.”’ In that fa- 
culty of invention, which penetrates 
to the springs of human action, and 
reveals the secret workings of the 
heart, Miss Spence has surpassed her 
prototype. This superiority is mainly 
evinced in her portraiture of Lord 
Valville, who, though not the hero, 
is, like Milton’s Satan, the most con- 
conspicuous agent in the plot. He 
appears to be a compound of Zeluco 
and Don Juan, with a large alloy of 
cowardice to mitigate the atrocity 
which such an union would generate. 
By the Machiavelian practices of his 
mother, he is instigated to possess 
himself of Deletia Granville, the 
daughter of that lady's deceased hus- 
band by a former marriage, and sole 
heiress of the estates; it is on the 
progress and final discomfiture of his 
schemes to obtain her, that the prin- 
cipal business of the story depesihs 


151. The Youth's Spelling, Pronouncing, 
and Explanatory Theological Dictio- 
nary of the New Testament, in which 
all the words of the four leading parts 
of Speech are arranged under their re- 
spective Heads, with the Pronunciation 
Annexed, and the Explanation given in 
as Simple, Clear, and Concise a man- 
ner as possible. To which is added, an 
Essay, by way of Introduction, on the 

several 
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several parts of Spéech, and alsp a ‘Onr- 
rect hin betical | Index. 1Inie. | ppi 
402, fo bae ,ffs ' 


THIS Dictionary: is « peculiarly 
adapted ‘to the use of young per 
sous, to whonr it ‘wilt be a very use- 
ful aud acceptable present. 

The words arearranged under their 
respective parts of h, and classed 
in ‘alphabetical order, aceording to 
the number of syllables, for the pur- 

of exercising the mind of the 
earner, 

*'' The utmost ambition of the Author 
will be answered, should his humble 
efforts tend to cultivate the reasoning 
powers, and expand the intellectual fa- 
culties of the rising generation ; thereby 
enabling the youth of both sexes to read 
with increased profit and delight the 
word of God, and mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the important truths 
contained in that ever blessed book ; 
“ which,’ as Locke observes, ‘ has God 
for its author, Salvation for its end, 
and Truth without any mixture of error 


for its matter’. 


152, Principles of Punctuation - or the 
Art of Pointing familiarized, and il- 
lustrated by Passages from the best 
Writers. With an Explanation of all 
the Marks or Characters made use of 
in English Writings ; the proper use 
of Capital Letters; a copious List, 
with the meaning of those Initials or 
Abbreviatures of Latin and other 
Words, of which many are not generally 
understood by the English Reader ; 
and Explanation of ali the Technical 
Terms, &c. relative to Books. By 
Cecil Hartley, 4. M. Composed for 
the Use of Seminaries of Education, 
and for all who aspire to accuracy in 
Composition. 12mo. pp.144, Wilson, 
AFTER soample a Title-page little 

more is necessary to be said; but we 

shall copy Mr. Hartley’s character of 

a preceding work. 


# The simple and elegant rules, given 
by the late Mr. Steel, in his Book on the 
subject, first published in 1786 *, are 
accurate and unexceptionable ; but that 
work is by no means adapted to, nor 
doés it appéar to have been intended for, 
Juvenile Readers. Had it been differ- 
ently constructed, the present Work 
would not have appeared. Mr. Steel’s 
Book is little known; but, as a Compa- 





* “Elements of Punctuation: con- 
taining remarks on an ‘ Essay on Punc- 
tuiation:’ with Observations on some 


passages in Milton.” 
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nidn to the Grammar) of. Bishop Lowth, 
itmay be considered as.a standard Work, 
—Mr, David Lee Steel, a young gentle- 
man of. extraordinary, pawers and; .at- 
tainments, lately deceased, had, shortly 
before his death, prepared , for press 
copy of his father’s * Elements,’ wit 
considerable additions by himself., With 
this copy we have been favoured, oe 
improvements have enriched our little 
volume,” , 

The plan is ingenious, and the per- 
formance commendable. 


153. More Broad Grins, or Mirth ver- 

sus Melancholy. pp. 66. 

“ THE first seyen Comic Tales, viz, 
—The Disappointment, The Peacock, 
* Vat you please,” The Picture, The Re- 
tort Courteous, The One-Legged Goose, 
and Daniel Dip, are the productions of 
a gentleman well known in the Drama- 
tie World. The remaining pieces in the 
Volume are by a different hand.’’ 

These ‘“* Comic Tales” form'a sort 
< continuation a the “* Broad Grins” 
of Mr. Geo Colman the younger ; 
and which they resemble in slensuntey 
and wit, and in an easy and desaltory 
versification, cae rage | the Tale of 
the two Frenchmen, which forms the 
subject of a droll frontispiece. 

The pieces by a different hand are 
also humourous; but the wit is of a 
coarser texture; and some of them 
might as well have been wholly 
omitted. 


154. Peak Scenery, or Excursions in 
Derbyshire ; made chiefly for the pur- 
pose of picturesque observation.  Iltus- 
trated with Engravings by Messrs. 
W. B. and Geo, Cooke, from Drawings 
by F. L. Chantrey, Esq. Sculptor R. A. 
By E. Rhodes. Part I. 4to. 

THE Work before us is certainly 
of a peculiar character, for it is dis- 
similar to any former topographical 
volume. It may be partly described 
in negatives, by saying it is neithera 
County History—a General Sketch of 
a County—or a regular Tour. ‘It 
cannot be correctly called Antiqua- 
rian, Geographical, Geologieal,: or 
Mineralogical; yet its pages contain 
a little of each of these branches of 
science. The Author is evidently a 
man of reading and reflection. | Hf not 
a professional artist, ‘he has ‘the ‘eye 
of an artist; and if not to be ‘classed 
among profound gevlogists, he has 
evidently stodied their works, and the 
science to which they telate. 7 

e 
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The Volume assumes a: Very baul- 
some, and rather expeusive form, its: 
printing and paperate good; aid tHe 
etchings, by W. Boatid’ G. Cooke, ate 
peculiarly pleasing and tasteful. These 
ate executed from sketches and draw- 
ings by, that eminent English sculp- 
tor, Chantrey. The Author and Ar- 
tist appear to be friends and associates 
in the Tour, and the Work itself ap. 
pears rather to haye emanated from 
some friendly union and association 
of feelings than from’ any predeter- 
mined plan, or systematic arrange- 
ment. The artist we helieve, is a 
native of the remy § and must at an 
early period have been impressed, if 
riot inspired, by its grand and picta- 
resque scenery. His good fortuue has 
‘now fixed bim in the English metro- 
polis; where, by the exercise and exer- 
tion of a fine national, domestic taste 
(if the phrase may be allowed), he is 
likely to immortalize his name aad ex- 
alt the arts of his country, Advocates 
for Euglish talent and its productions, 
we own ourselves more thay commonly 
delighted with the Works of this Ar- 
tist; for they have an original and 
national character about them ; they 
speak the vernacular language of our 
country, and are consequently un- 
derstood by all classes of persons: 
whereas it has been too much the 
practice of other sculptors and paint- 
ers to turn out their respective Works 
in hieroglyphical and emblematical 
characters—to exhibit them in such 
Grecianized, Romanized, and ideal- 
ized forms and arrangements, that they 
become nearly or wholly unintelli- 
gible. 

Derbyshire, as the Author justly 
observes in his Introduction, is ‘* rich- 
dy stored with the most valuable ma- 
terials for picturesque purposes.” 
The wild and romantic beauties of 
its mountains, rocks, and dales, ‘* en- 
title it to a distinction it has sever 
yetattaioed, and constitute a power- 
ful claim to individual consideration. 
In Werks principally devoted to other 
subjects it has occasionally been per- 
mitted to appear; yet even then it 
has occupied but: a subordinate situ- 
ation.” ', Such considerations induced 
the author of these excursions to give 
to “the seénery of Derbyshire a sta- 
tion more honeurable to its charac- 
ter, and more worthy of its preten- 
sious,” and. we anticipate the com- 
plete success of bis endeavours. 

: T 
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In theprevent publication the route 
adopted through: Btoke,.: Middleton, 
Eyham, Tideswell, and other places, 
on the! bewks of the W yes as attiorded 
materials for vivi interesting de- . 
scriptions, as well as forseme beanti- 
ful illustrations. of Middleton Castle, 
Rock, ,and other specimevs of. the 
sublime features of Middietoa, Dal 
the venerable remains) of; ief 
Abbey, Whesten Cross, Byam, and 
the Cross in its Church-yard), The 
Author has devoted a few pages to 
general remarks on the picturesque 
in landscape. 

We regret that our limits preclude 
extracts from the biographical and 
literary anecdotes interspersed through 
the Work ; particularly the interest- 
ing account of the calamities of Ey- 
ham during the plague of 1666, aud 
the Christian fortitude of its excellent 
pastor. 

To the undoubted taste and judg- 
ment of Mr. Chantrey, we must how- 
ever submit, that the smelting-house 
in one of the views, is an object 
scarcely worthy of the prominent si- 
tuation it occupies; and that io the 
Crosses at Eyham and Wheston a 
pyramidal form is produced, which, 
however difficult to avoid in such 
subjects, is certainly unpleasiog and 
artificial. Nor can we omit to qua- 
lify our approbation of the general 
style of the language by noticing the 
expressions “ subserve the purposes” 
—‘* compassed round,” and one or 
two others which would admit of 
amendment. In such Works as this 
we expect excellence and elegance; 
and every thing short becomes a 
blemish. 


155. The Vestriad, or the Opera; a 
Mock Epic Poem, in Five Cantos. 
With illustrative Notes and Engrav- 
ings. By Hans Busk, Esq. Author of 
“ The Banzuet, “ The Dessert,” &c. 
Bvo. pp. 380, Colburn. 

FOR the lovers of poetry, in the 
original and enlarged sense of the 
word (which may not only include 
verse, rhyme, and metre; but song, 
music, dancing, scenery, painting, &c,) 
the Italian Opera has many attrac- 
tions; but its fascinations are much 
increased when we have an oppor- 
tunity of assisting at it, in such 
company as that of the lively Author 
of the Vestriad. This poem is derived 
from the French. The Work on 

which 
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which it if founded hasbeen deserved-  “‘ Ten crested stiakes, most exquisitely 
ly admised ;>.and we have here the finet {vine 


combined >efforts of two writers, 
whose humour seems to be as conge- 
All offensive 


nial as pA is genuine. Ha 
alities have “been sedulou 
 eldiods and yet the subj -! 


throughout enlivened with such smart 
strokes of ae that the at- 
tention is continually excited, and 
the mind agreeably entertained. 

We must content ourselves with a 
few extracts, taken indiscriminately. 

The following will give an idea of 
the Author’s passage from the Didac- 


tic to Epopzan style : 


*¢ How happy he, whose varying lines 
sustain 
The lyric, epic, or didactic strain ! 
Not like the Teian’s, whose rebellious 


e 
Still spoke of love, unbidden by his lord. 
Yes, happy he whose harp harmenious 
rin [strings ! 
Of feasts, or conflicts with obedient 
He who with kings and emperors on a 
par, fear, 
Can harness conquerors to his flaming 
€an. buckle on their honours and their 
name, [fame ; 
And thus ride double to the realms of 
Not doom’d to perish with the ignoble 
dead, [head ; 
Midst brilliant stars he lifts his lofty 
Alike they mount, the driver and the 
driven, 
Hero and Poet in one car, to heaven! 
Thou matchless Bard of long contested 
Troy, 
Long uncontested shalt thy praise enjoy. 
What prince but might his diadem lay 
wn, [crown, 
His golden sceptre, and his jewell’d 
Could he a garland round his temples 
twine, (thine!— 
Mlustrjous Homer! that resembled 
Poor, helpless, old, and vagabond and 
blind, 
Achilles’ rival in his Bard we find. 
By Papbian swans, Aneas fail’d to rise ; 
*Twas Mantua’s swan that bore bim to 


the skies. 
See brilliant partners of one common 
work, “urk! 


So sang Rinaldo, and who tam’d the 

See from one source an equal, name 
achieve, 

Milton, his Sin, his Adam and his Eve!” 


In the Gas-lights, Steam-engine, 
&c. the Author has found new sources 
of imagery, which have not before 
been introduced into poetry. 
former are thus mentioned ;: 


The 





With frothy mouths of workmanship.di- 
Distribute through their throats of fret- 
ted brass ; 

Ten rushing streams of carbonated gas : 

ignivomous, the rapid currents throw; 

Nor scorch their tongues nor palates\as 
they flow! 4s 

From earthly dross and pitcby scum as- 


pire fire, 

Thro’ pools of water, bubbling founts of 

Pure chemick light, etherial, elemental, 

Disdaining aid of candles supplemental. 

Five Pyriads,— (so our Sates in- 
erease,)— 

The nymph and and name both smelling 
strong of Greece,— 

Each in her arms, two fiery dragons 
holds ; folds, 

With slender limbs restrains the tortile 

And testifies how Beauty's power can 
tame 

The fiercest monsters, and the hottest 
flame?” 

For the impressive picture and mo- 
ral lesson of the Sibyl, we have not 
room, and shall conclude with the 
following verses from the 4th Cante, 
which speak their own eulogium. — 

“ In vain he seeks those rural charms 

that please, 
Simplicity, and Innocence, and Ease : 
Far, far from noisy haunts of man they 
dwell, 
Or on the woodside slope or thorny dell ; 
Near sun-ting’d cliff, or moon-enlight- 
en’d cave, [wave ; 
Or brown rock sprinkled by the silver 
Or where kind harvest, for the purple 
year, fear : 
Hangs orient pearls on every spangled 
Where Labour's incense round .the rosy 
morn, [adorn ; 
Spreads a blue scarf to greet her and 
Enamour'd of the grove, where Zephyrs 
sigh, [sky 5 
And trembling beeches kiss the bending 
That sky whose placid face the lake be- 
low [glow : 
Reflects in dimples, that sky-tinctuc’d 
Or where, o’er breezy hills on vernal 
gales, {sails, 
The pearly smoke in curling volumes 
And to the tranquil eye of Heaven de- 
clares, [pares »— 
Content, ber evening sacrifice pre- 
These riches reach not, nor can. glory 
give, [they live.” 
With Wisdom, Peace, and Competence 

Though the plot is simple, the in- 
terest is well kept up a 

We discover a number of typugra- 
phical errors, which we hope to see 
corrected in the next edition. 

156, Rerer- 














PART 5. 


356.° REPERTORIUM . BrsLioGRAPHICUM. 
~~ Dialogue in the Shades, between 
William Caxton, Podius, a Biblioma+ 
niac; and William Wynken, Clerhy a 
descendant of Wynken de Worde :— 
to which is added, the Story of Dean 

ood’s Grubs. With 

tory Notes, by W.W. vo. pp. 16. 
(all three Portraits.) 

THIS - exquisitely facetious Dia- 
logue was announced in p. 434. as an 
jatended Prologue to the useful 

ublication there reviewed ; and the 
ollowing extract may, perhaps, amuse 
some Anti-Bibliomaniacs, and those 
who would wish that Old Libraries be- 
longing to great Establishmentsshould 
not be alienated in whole or in part. 
** A Palmer * whilom seeking food 
He bow’d to shrine of Honywood +, 
Whose grubs {, by fore’d, yet genial 
showers, 
Quickly assum'd aurelian powers ; 
And in the gairish face of day, 
Took sudden wing and flew away: 
Flatt’ring a while o’er lofty tower, 
Erst the Arch-fiend was wont to lour, 
Instinctively the little troop, 
With speed arive at Tubal’s coop, 
Are cocker’d, coax’d, and prun’d, and 
dress’d 
In saffron blue or rosy vest. 
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Straight chronicled in *Hivtel’ Tome* 

Forthwith adosiring maniacs come: 

Barto; in haste, areiving post, 

Seia’d ‘ Tapster Nick §,’ and “Rule the 
Rost,’ : 

The ‘ Great Devourer jj,’ “* Red-cappe 

q. 

‘ Fier a »” and ‘ Haggey’s Whim.’ 

* The * Hunting Boke’ with ‘ Sloven’s 
school *** 

Renardo gain’d; while‘ Peerless.pool ++,” 

* Lusty-Juventus,’ * Newb’ ry ware,” 

Fell to the gay old Romeo's sliare : 

Guiscardo ey’d ‘ Fair Bristowe’s Maid,’ 

* Tables for Pericranium’s aid:’ 

Thegtey ‘Owle’sAlmanack}t’ toFaulcon, 

A steady block to set a hawk on: 

* Chippes of Salvation §§’ — ‘ Maudlins 
new,” 

* Ovidii Trist.’ to Dismaelu: 

Sir Tryamour *‘ of lost Delites,’ 

* Juniper Lectures,’ Crab-tree rights: 

Spandritio ‘ Tales of Leonard Lackwit,’ 

And the sly jokes of ‘ Thomas Tackwit.” 

Conceal’d beneath these witty jokes 

Lay snug the ‘ Arte of making Bokes }\||,;” 

A lusty tombe of noble size, 

Which 7 bal seiz’'d—a glorious prize ! 

Within were plac’d with dext'rous care 

* Caveat of Coz‘ners to beware,” 

* Sharp humors let from head that’s 
vayne 4," 

Strong yerkings of prolific brayne ;’ 





* “A pilgrim, in search of pabudum, or provender,”” 

+ “ Dean Honywood, who lived about the time of the Restoration: be bequeath- 
éd his valuable library to the see of Lincoln.” 

t “ Grubs, alias Dean Honywood’s ‘ bokes in kivers of parchmente.’ Vide the 





Tenth Tale of Widbid’s Mereacdon, where the history of Dean Homywood’s grubs 
breaks off abruptly.” 

§ “ The Lamentable Complaynts of Nick Froth the tapster, and Rulerost the 
eooke, concerning the restraint set forthe against drinking, potting, and piping 
on the Sabbath Day.” 

it “ * The monstrous devourer, or great feeder, being a true relation of a man 
that travels about Westminster, and the adjoining parts, feeding upon all sortes 
of garbage and offal, gathered from butchers’ stalls and cheesemongers’ shops ; 
with an account of his narrow escape from smotherment by the falling of the 
main beams that supported his bed-chamber, with a wood-cut view of the overload- 
ed apartment, and shewing the manner of his miraculous escape.’ ” 

q ‘* ‘ Pymlico, or runne red cap: ‘tis a mad world at Hogsdon,’” 4to. 

@# «¢ ¢ The School of Slovenrie: or Cato turned wrong side outward.’ ”” 4to. 

+t “The Antiquities of Peerless Poole, with the Dangers of Rosamond’s pond ; 
addressed to all serious young maidens.’ With the print.” 

Tt “ ‘ The Owle’s Almanacke, found in an Ivy-busbe, now published in English 
by the painfull labours of Mr. Jeremy Muddybraines.’” 4to. 

§§ * * Chippes of Salvation hewed out of the timber of Faythe.” '* 

Wii “ «The newe and admirable Arte of makynge Bokes, with ali the necessarie 
Tooles.’ By Thomas Morecrafte, clerke. At the end is a wood-eut representing a 
portrait of the Author in his study, sitting in contemplation, with @ lighted candle 
burnt down to the socket; the gloomy effect of the dying taper on the surrounding 
objects is admirably expressed: from a pile of books in a corner of the rooui a la- 
bel is indistinctly seen, with the motto, ‘ Magnus in minimis.’ ”’ 

9% ‘ * Yong scholers now a days emboldened in the fly-blown blast of the moche 
vayne glorious pipplying wind whan they have delectably lycked a lytell of the 
lycorous electuary of lusty learning, count themselves clerkes excellently informed 
and transcendingly sped in moche high conyng.’” Skelton. - 

nese 
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These mix’d with ‘ fangle’ ‘ quirke’ and 
* quippe,” 

And neat inventive workmanship, 
Restamp’d in Bulmer’s glossy mint, 

A portion prove for Martha Stint *. 
No trumpet, born, nor lyre of Jubal 
Can sound a note as high as wae 

7 . 


* * * * 


(Here Wynken perceives Caxton awaking 
from a reverie or sound nap.) 

Bald is the subject, bad my verse, 

Caxton. Ne grayne, ne kernel, werse 
and werse, [ Exit.” 


157. Thoughts on Suicide, in a Letter 
toa Friend. 8vo, 1819. pp. 56. Payne. 

“ Res adverse consilium adimunti,”’ is 
the motto from Tacitus, adopted by 
our Author. We think as follows. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY of pleasure is 
essential to existence. When this is 
destroyed (which rarely happens in 
men of domestic habits) Suicide may 
often be expected. But mark the 
benevolence of Providence. Persons 
habituated to adversity, like Gold- 
smith’s Old Sailor, enjoy the meanest 
pleasures with ferocious appetite, 
and though they may die of drunken- 
ness, are rarely self-assassins. We are 
also of opinion that the pleasurable 
susceptibility necessary for self-pre- 
servation, cannot be destroyed unless 
by deviation from reason or by dis- 
ease. Prudence, says the Author last 
quoted, is the quality upon which 
depends sublunary happiness; and no 
— man expects every day in his 

ife to be a fine day, but provides 
himself with umbrellas and great 
coats; nor, if these won't do, will he, 
if disappointed of a hackney-coach, 
be carried homeina hearse. He will 
bear it. Of course disappointment 
does not produce suicide in such a 
character, because he is not mad with 
extravagant expectations: medical 
aid seasovably applied might prevent 
many sad instances, for time revives 
the susceptibility of pleasure. 

This pamphlet is elegantly and elo- 
quently writtén, and properly exposes 
the folly of the law in the mutila- 
tion of the corpse. ‘I heard once 
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(says our Author, p. 31) of a pro- 
posal to put an end to the Resurrec- 
tion-trade t, viz. that every one who 
died in a Workhouse should be left 
for dissection!” We should not be 
surprized if, in addition to the pre- 
sent law of staking the corpse, it was 
recommended to tattoo all the suicides’ 
innocent relatives, for upon them the 
stigma falls: as if the very act does 
not sufficiently affliet them! 


158. An Essay on the means of distin- 
guishing Antique from Counterfeit Coins 
and Medals. Translated from the 
French of M. Beauvais, with Notes and 
Illustrations. By John Trotter Brock- 
ett, F, 4.S. Newcastle, 8vo. pp. 94. 


WE cannot say any thing moré 
favourable to this elegant little Work, 
than that we bave compared it with 
some elaborate discussions of the sub- 
jects, and find nothing which is not 
included here, either im the text or 
notes. The work is more valuable, 
because collections are more uncom- 
mon oa. the Continent than in Eng- 
land. The subject has therefore more 
novelty. 


159. The Protestant Church alone faith- 
Jul in treating the Word of God; 
proved by a contrast with the Church 
of Rome, in a Sermon, by the Hon. 
and Rev. Edward John Turnour, 4, M. 
Se. Longman and Co, 4to. pp. 19. 


160. Sermons on the Union of Truth, 
Reason, and Revelation in the Doc- 
trine of the Established Church of 
England aud Ireland. By the Hon. 
and Rev. E. J. Turnour, 4, Jf. 


THE Preachers in the Evangelical 
form may be proud of such a coadju- 
tor, as Mr. Turnour. We, whose 
views are literary, can only regret, 
that the manner sacrifices high 
powers to mere biblical quotations : 
but what would delight us, would fail 
in impression, with the common minds 
of Church congregations. Mr. Tur- 
nour takes an idea of effect, and most 
powerfully supports it by Scripture. 
He declines all logick. 





* “ ©No child can be said to be portionless whose father is an EBETIAN, as one 


of their Reprints will doubtless prove an 
of Nidbid’s Mereacdon.” 
+ Our Author thinks (p. 32) that the 


ample provision !’"—Vide the Ninth Tale 


hadi 


Is should be sent to 





of Cri 


the Hospitals, without reference to the sort of crime. 
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“LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


a 


Lord Byroxn.—Two publications, sup- 
poséd*to be the productions of Lord By- 
ron; have lately excited considerable at- 
tention in the Literary world. The one is 
entitled ** The Vampire,” and the otber 
* Aw Aceount of Lord Byron’s residence 
in the Island of Mityline.” His Lordship 
has transmitted the following letter on the 
subject to the Editor of Galignani’s Mes- 
senger, an English daily paper published 
in Paris: 

** Sir, in various numbers of your Jour- 
nal, I have seen mentioned a work, en- 
titled *‘ The Vampire,’ with the addition of 
my name as that of the author. | am not 
the author, and never heard of the work 
in question until now. In a more recent 
paper, I perceive a formal annunciation 
of * The Vampire,’ with the addition of an 
account of my ‘ Residence in the Island of 
Mitylene,’ an island which I have occa- 
sionally sailed by in the course of travel- 
ling, some years ago, through the Levant, 
and where { should have no objection to 
reside, but where I have never yet resid- 
ed. Neither of these performances are 
mine, and I presume that it is neither un- 
just nor ungracious to require that you 
will favour me by contradicting the adver- 
tisement to which I allude. If the book is 
clever, it would be base to deprive the 
real writer, whoever he may be, of his 
honours ; and if stupid, I desire the re- 
sponsibility of nobody’s dulness but my 
own, 

* You will excuse the trouble I give 
you ; the imputation is of no great impor- 
tance, and as long as it was confined to 
surmises and reports, I should have re- 
ceived it as I have received many others— 
in silence. But the formality of a public 
advertisement of a book I never wrote, 
and a residence where I never resided, is 
a little too much; particularly as I have 
ho notion of the contents of the one, nor 
the incidents of the other. I have, besides, 
a personal dislike to ‘ Vampires,’ and the 
little acquaintance I have with them would 
by,no means induce me to divulge their 
secrets. 

“ You did me a much less injury by 
your paragraphs about ‘my devotion,’ 
and ‘ soandooment of society for the sake 
of Religion, which appeared in your Mes- 

senger during last Lent; all of which are 

not founded on fact: but you see I do not 
contradict them, because they are merely 
personal, whereas the others, in some de- 
gree, concern the reader. 

“You will oblige me by complying with 
my fequest of contradiction. I assure you, 
that I] know nothing of the work or works 
in question, and have the honour to be (as 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. LXXXIX. Part I. 


F 


the correspondents to Magazines say) 
“your constant reader, and very obedient 
humble servant 

« Venice. Byron.” 

Lisraniss tN Germany. — Germany 
possesses libraries open to the public in 
about 150 of her cities. We believe 
it will be gratifying to our readers to pre- 
sent them, from the Ephemerides of Wei- 
mar, with an estimate of the number of 
works contained in some of the principal 
of these. 

Vienna has eight public libraries, of 
which three only contain 438,000 volumes ; 
viz. the Imperial Library, 300,000 print- 
ed books, exclusive of 70,000 tracts and 
dissertations, and 15,000 manuscripts :— 
The University Library, 108,000 volumes; 
and the Theresianum, 30,000. The num- 
ber contained in the other five are not 
exactly known. 

The Royal Library at Munich pos- 
sesses 400,000 volumes; the Library at 
Gottingen (one of the most select), pre- 
sents 280,000 works or numbers, 110,000 
academical Dissertations, and 5,000 ma- 
nuscripts; Dresden, 250,000 printed 
books, 100,000 Dissertations, and 4000 
MSS. ; Wolfenbuttel, 190,000 printed 
books (chiefly antient), 40,000 Disserta- 
tions, and 4000 MSS.; Stutgard, 170,000 
volumes, and 12,000 Bibles. Berlin has 
seven public Libraries, of which the Royal 
Library contains 160,000 volumes, and 
that of the Academy, 30,000; Prague, 
110,000 volumes; Gratz, 105,000 vo- 
lumes ; Frankfort on the Maine, 100,000 ; 
Hamburgh, 100,000; Breslau, 100, 000 ; 
Weimar, 95,000 ; Mentz, 90,000; Darm- 
stadt, 85,000; Cassel, 60,000; Gotha, 
60,000; Marbourg, 55,000; Mell, in 
Austria, 35,000; Heidelberg, 30,000; 
Werningerode, 30,000; Newburg, in Aus- 
tria, 25,000; Kremsmunster, 25,000 ; 
Augsburg, 24,000; Meiningen, 24,000 ; 
New Strelitz, 22,000 ; Saltzburg, 20,009 ; 
Magdeburg, 20,000; Halle, 20,000; 
Landshut, 20,000, ‘ 

Thus it appears that thirty cities in 
Germany possess, in their principal Li- 
braries, greatly beyond three miliions, 
either of works or printed, volumes, witb- 
out taking into account the academical 
Dissertations, detached memoirs, pamph- 
lets, or the manuscripts. It is to be ob- 
served, likewise, that these numbers are 
taken at the very lowest estimate. 

Lisraries IN France.—A similar apercu 
of the state of the public Libraries in 
France is given at the end of a curious 
volume, lately published by M. Petit Ra- 
del, entitled ** Recherches sur les Biblio- 
theques Anciennes et Modernes,” &c, In 

Paris 
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Paris thefe are five public ‘Libraries, be- 
sides about forty special ones. The Royal 
Library contains about 350,000 volumes 
of printed books, besides the same num- 
ber of tracts, collected into volumes, and 
about 50,000 MSS. ; the Library of the 
arsenal, about 150.000 volumes, and 
5000 MSS. ; the Library of St. Genevieve, 
about 110,000 volumes, and 2000 MSS. ; 
the Magazine Library, about 90,000 vo- 
lumes, and 3437 MSS, ; and the City Li- 
brary, about 15,000 volumes. In the 
Provinces, the most considerable are those 
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of Lyon, 106,000; Bourdeaux, 105,000 ; 
Aix, 72,670; Besangon, 53,000; Tou- 
louse, 50,000 ; Grenoble, 42,000 ; Tours, 
30,000; Metz, 31,000; Arras, 34,000; 
Le Mans, 41,000; Colmar, 30,000; Ver- 
sailles, 40,000; Amiens, 40,000. The 
total number of these Libraries in France 
amounts to 273 ; ef above 80, the quan- 
tity of volumes they contain is not known. 
From the data given ia this work, it ap- 
pears that the general total of those which 
are known, amounts to 3,345,287, of which 
there are 1,125,347 in Paris alone. 





SELECT 


THE SONG OF ALFRED. 
ee to be sung in the disguise of a 


Minstrel, 

Sishis-066 Danish Camp ; the General 
presiding at a banquet; the Captive 
Queen present; and the unknown Mo- 
narch in his assumed character. 


Song. — ALFRED. 


WAKE, my Harp! renew thy wonted 
glory, 
Again my pliant skill accords thy strings ; 
Awake, my Harp! revive forgotten story, 
Kings brave as heroes—heroes great as 
kings ! [strain, 
Awake, sweet Harp! the long-neglected 
And celebrate the living and the slaiu : 
Alike on friend and foe 
Impartial praise bestow, [Dane! 
The meed of honour due to Briton or to 
Begin, my Harp! thy martial strains be- 
gia— 
Hold! pause we yet a happy while, 
See the social throng in smile ; 

*Hark! they shout in gay carousal, 
Mirth and war in rude espousal ; 
Plenty decks the festive board— 
Soldiers seize, but seldom hoard : 

Brisk, sprightly Harp! assist thechoral din, 
Let the goblet now be tost 
From a brother 
To the other, 
Nor the mantiling liquor lost ! 
A brimmer—past! the bonny lass ! 
Yet, Albion! oh, my Country, still thy 
wrongs, [cund songs. 
Swelling indignant heart amid these jo- 
Awake, my Harp! revive forgotten story, 
Awake, my Harp! record heroic glory ; 
The themé—my native land ! 
’Tis night—in fatai slumber all profound, 
Bursts—sudden bursts on us—the awful 
sound. 
Hark! the boding murmur spreads, 
Now awaken fears and dreads ; 
Dire calamity portends, 
Are they foes, or are they friends ? 
Here confusion heedless ruus, 
And the danger meets, nor shuns ; 
There enquiry asks again, 
Is it ?—yes! it is—the Dane! 





POETRY. 


For—lo ! 
Rudely rushing from the North, 
Hostile hordes are coming forth : 
A force so mighty seek we to withstand ? 
So numerous a host 
Invade our coast, 
That even valour sickens sword in hand ! 
They ravage the soil, 
They seize on the spoil, 
And they subjugate the land. 
Aid us, some prompt ally! these swarms 
to crush,— {husb !— 
Barbarians! spare my bleeding subjects— 
(Cautious—yet a season, lyre! 
Check thy patriotic fire) 
Sad theme—my native land! 
So haste, sons of Albion! haste to the 
mount, [berty’s fount, 
And quaff the pure stream fresh from li- 
Or else shall foul slavery brand. 
Why droops the Queen of Albion’s isle, 
Why sad and pensive hangs her head ? 
Why does the tear supplant the smile— 
Wails she the living or the dead ? 
She mourns—deep mourns—her country’s 
wretched lot, 
The plunder’d palace and the levell’d cot ; 
She mourns her kindred-scatter’d : 
And wails she then no other poiguant grief? 
Ah yes! she wails—admits it a relief ?— 
Yet hope has ever flatter’d ! 
She mourns her Jow’d Lord—fugitive or 
slain— [hold again ? 
Alfred! whom never more shall she be- 
Attempt, high Harp! the mystic strain, 
A presage of futurity. 
Unerring as the ken of sacred seer, 
Predict a triumph shortly shall appear ! 
A leader, number’d with the slain, 
Emerges from obscurity ! 
Start the lion from his lair, 
Hark ! the forest echoes dire— 
Rouse the hero from despair, 
See! revenge his bosom fire ! 
Our long-lost Monarch alive is found, 
Triumpbant he treads his native ground ; 
While the shouts they ring the tented plain, 
The King shall enjoy bis own again! 
Yes, —_ ! ob my Country! thou shalt 
[free ! 
Thy fertile soil at length from fell invaders 
Fare- 














PART 1. ] 


Farewell, high Harp! the mystic strain, 
Dive deep into futurity : 
Prophetic history opens to my sight, 
Transport me,,glowy vision! with de- 
light— 
I see commence thé golden reign 
Of order and security ! 
Countless ages, yet unborn, 
Dazzle with a lustrous morn ! 
The light of knowledge rays mankind, 
They tend the culture of the mind ; 
Hence deeds of virtue mark the nation, 
The fruits of early education ! 

Behold a people fam’d for arts and arms, 
Noble in war, yet emulous of peace ; 
Whom Science chastens, whom refinement 

charms, [cease.! 
While foes retire, and civil discords 
Lo! Piety in warm devotion 
Erects the holy flame 
That cleanses fleshly bane, 
And purifies frail Superstition’s notion ! 


Hurl then the despot from his trophy car, 

Who = hs public weal would seek to 

[own, 

One m9 ‘alike shall peer and peasant 

One interest sway the cottage and the 
throne ! 

Blest theme—my native land ! 

Yes, Albion! dear my Country ! fair and 

free, [berty ! 

Thine is the native soil of truth and li- 


BEAUTIES OF GLASNEVIN. 

In consequence of Dean Swift having 
ridiculed, in an English poem, the smali- 
ness of Dr. Delany’s villa at Glassnevin, 
the late Dean Mahon, then a Student in 
Trinity College, wrote some beautiful La- 
tin verses.—The following attempt at a 
translation of them, is inscribed to the 
Rev. Arthur Mahon, of Cavetown, in the 
county of Roscommon, by one of his 
earliest friends. 

RUS DELANENUM. 
AD H_ LESLEIUM EPISTOLA. 
* Rus colere exiguum,” &c. &c. 
ELANY’s acres prove the varied charms, 
Which taste can scatter in the smallest 
farms. [lore, 
Of late, O Leslie! charm’d with classic 
You’ve travers’d antient Latium’s lovely 
shore, 
Where the deep Arno’s rosy waters glide, 
And the fair bay of Naples courts the tide ; 
Where Po, with many a mouth, indents 
the shore, 
And Rome, all silent, save old Tiber's roar, 
In faded greatness, rules the worldno more. 
Yet would you not, like sneering Swift, 
disdain, 
To *ve seen Delany’s fanciful demesne, 
Whose countless beauties, raised on fancy’s 
wing, 
My muse adventurous, attempts to sing: — 
Here are fair plains, and gently rising 
hills, [rills, 
Retired vales, and woods and ‘warbling 
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Where, ip. be passage from the steep cas- 
cade, 
The sparkling wave illuminates the shade; 
Here, the moist garden smiles with fruit 
and flowers, 
Idalian roses twining myrtle bowers ; 
There, sporting on the deep green grassy 
lawn, fawn, 
The sheep are feeding with the playful 
And, slowly moving, crop the flowery land, 
Or seek fresh herbage at their master’s 
hand ; 
Here the wild waters join the tuneful dove, 
To raise the plaintive music of the grove. 
Encircl’d by a competence of grouud, 
The owner sees a paradise around— 
Mountains in sable majesty above— 
Below, a vale, fit scene for whisp’ring love ; 
There, widely spreading, Wealth and Com- 
fort reign 
In courts and villas, o’er a smiling plain ; 
And Dublin towering in luxuriance gay, 
Extends her limits round a beauteous bay. 
Why should I hope to paint the meadows 
green, 
Or mossy caves, the sloping rocks between, 
Or vainly strive, with feeble hand, to trace 
The sun or soil of this enchanting place ? 
Delany’s heir grown rich, may, some 
years hence, [pense ; 
Enlarge these bounds, regardless of ex- 
Deepen the river, and extend the wood, 
And build a palace where a cottage stood ; 
But wiser he who many a year has spent, 
In this small “ Fairyland” of sweets, con- 
tent— [soil, 
Who, tho’ his heir may proudly own more 
Has more of rural beauty for his toil. 
“ Plus habet ille ruris—plus habet iste solis,” 
Lifford, May 1. 





PARGA, 
LAS for Parga! on ber barren rock, 
Coveted only by revenge, she stands ; 
Yet scorns — descended from a generous 
stock — [hands ; 
To crouch for mercy with beseeching 
Those free- born hands could vindicate 
their right, [prayer ; 
Now, as of old, by nobler means than 
Nor * the baffled robber brunt her 
fight, [there. 
If Britain did not drag her handcuff’d 
Oh, shame to manhood, for my couutry 
shame ! 
Putting in peril her immortal name 
With after ages ; — when all earth shall 


say, 
“Tis — the Island Queen has pass’d 


way, 
Who, free herself and mighty, could en- 
dure, 
With mock hypocrisy of mean regret, 
To aid in driving towards a Tyrant’s net 
(Chief monster, that has trampled Gracia 


yet) 
The least of Freedom’s sons, the gallant 
and the poor!” 


HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, May 11. 

Mr. Vansittart obtained leave to bring 
if'a Bi'l to authorize the receipt and ap- 
propriation at his Majesty’s Exchequer, 
of certain sums voluntarily contributed in 
aid of the public service, by the Most No- 
ble the Marquis Camden, out of his profits 
as Teller of the Exchequer. 

Lord Castlereagh stated that the Noble 
Marquis had already sacrificed 61,740/. to 
the public, and he vow proposed to relin- 
quish, during peace, 9000/. a year. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his admiration 
of this princely sacrifice of private fortune, 
and he trusted that a motion would be 
made for placing some memorial on the 
journals of the House of so singular an 
example of disinterestedness. Mr. Bankes, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and others, also praised 
the conduct of the Marquis. 


May 12. 

A petition was presented from the elec- 
tors of Penryn, against extendivg the fran- 
chise to the adjacent hundreds, The House 
having gone into a Committee on the Pen- 
ryn Election Bill, Mr. Thomas Toy and 
Mr. Williams were examined. 

Mr. J. P. Grant, after expressing some 
doubt respecting the utility and necessity 
of the opthalmic establishment under the 
superintendance of Sir William Adams, 
moved for some papers, preliminary to an 
inquiry. 

Lord Castlereagh spoke highly of this 
establishment, which was viewed with jea- 
lousy by the medical officers of the army ; 
its expence was 1500/. a year, and Sir 
Wm. Adams had engaged to give his ser- 
vices without any remuueration, for a con- 
siderable time, leaving to Government to 
give any and what reward they might 
afterwards think necessary. The motion 
was negatived without a division. 

May 13. 

Mr. Moore, on presenting a petition 
from the ribbon and silk weavers of Co- 
ventry, moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for increasing the present low prices of 
manufacture. Mr. Moore stated that the 
workmen were divided into five classes, all 
working sixteen hours a day, or 96 hours 
aweek, The first class did not earn more 
than 10s. a week, being about 24d. for 
every two hours of the hardest kind of la- 
bour ; the second class earned 5s. 6d. a 
week ; the third 3s. 9d.; the fourth 2s. ; 
the fifth 18d. or about 3d. for 12 hours la- 
bour. This was the remuneration which 





the unfortunate weavers reccived, while 





the employer put the residue of the pro- 
fit into his pocket, and the proportion that 
is wanted to’ give support to the former 
is paid by the poor rates. The motion 
being generally opposed, Mr. Moore with- 
drew it. 

Mr. Grenfell moved for a committee of 
the whole House to consider the expediency 
of subscribing the Sinking Fund of the year 
to any loan which may be necessary for 
the year’s public service, .It was opposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
urged the danger of leaving the market at 
the mercy of the jobbers, by withdrawing 
the commissioners from the market. The 
motion was negatived by 117 to 59. 

The Attorney General obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to restrain British subjects 
from taking part in any war which one 
neutral nation might carry on against ano- 
ther ; the first conviction to be a misdemea- 
nour; the second, a felony. The Bill is 
intended to prevent British subjects from 
entering the service of the South American 
government. 





May 14. 

On the motion of Mr. Vansiliart, the 
House, in a Committee, voted a sum not 
exceeding 100,000/. for building Churches 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Brand moved the committal of the 
Game Laws Amendment Bill. 

Sir J. Shelly opposed the Bill, and moved 
that fhe consideration of the Report be 
postponed for six months. After a long 
and general discussion, the latter motion 
was carried by 119 to 59. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Penryn Bribery Bill, and several 
witnesses were examined as to the pro- 
ceedings at the last election. 

Mr. Mansfield, with the leave of the 
House, brought in a Bill to prevent frauds 
and abuses in the manufacture of stock- 
ings, founded on the report of the Com- 
mittee on frame- work knitting. 





House or Loxps, May 1. 

The Earl of Donoughmore addressed 
their Lordships on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic claims. He briefly touched upon 
the objections made to the tota! repeal or 
modifications of the remaining disquali- 
fying statutes, and urged that the Catho- 
licks were ready to give every security 
against their acknowledgment of a foreign 
Spiritual jurisdiction operating to the in- 
jury of the State. If the House went into 
a Committee, the measures which he 


should propose would be chiefly — 
alte- 
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alteration in the oaths required to be 
taken by Members of Parliament, and 
persons holding appointments under the 
Government. In the first place he would 
propose the repeal or modification of the 
declaration oath, a great part of which 
amounted merely to a denial of doctrines 
held by those who believed them to be the 
great truths of the Christian religion, and 
had no reference whatever to the political 
question on which disqualifying statutes 
had been founded. His next object would 
be to obtain the repeal of the oath of ab- 
juration. What reason there could be for 
Maintaining on the statute-book an oath 
against the claims of a non-existing fa- 
mily, except to exhibit to the world an 
absurdity, he did not know, The oath of 
supremacy he thought might remain. His 
Lordship concluded with moving, that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the state of the laws affecting 
the Catholicks. ‘The motion was support- 
ed by the Bishop of Norwich, Lord Rose- 
berry, Lord Grey, the Marquis of Lans- 
down, Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Darnley ; 
and opposed by the Bishops of Worcester 
and Peterborough, Lord De Dunstanville, 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Liverpool, Lord 
Westmoreland, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, ow grounds already familiar to our 
readers ; and, on a division, it was ne- 
gatived by 147 to 106, proxies included. 
In the Commons, the same day, a long 
conversation took place on the question 
‘ for the second reading of the Poor Rates’ 
Misapplication Bill. Mr. Curwen opposed 
the Bill, and moved to postpone the se- 
cond reading for six months. Mr. Phil- 
a. Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Ricardo, Lord 
ilton, and several others, opposed the 
Bill; which was supported by Mr. Brand, 
Mr. Colborne, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Wynn, 
and others. 
On a division, Mr. Curwen’s motion 
was negatived by 57 to 22, and the Bill 
was read a second time. 





May 18. 

Mr. Tierney addressed the House at 
gteat length on the State of the Nation, 
and the conduct of Ministers since the 

ce. It seemed of late as if Ministers 
thought they had no duties to discharge, 
but to sit firmly in their places; but it 
would not do in these times to keep Mi- 
nisters merely to be looked at; if they 
put themselves in high responsible situ- 
uations, if they were to govern a great 
empire, they ought to maintain their own 
dignity, and that of the empire; and if 
they did not, it was the business of the 
House to interpose. He had to establish 
two propositions: first, that the present 
state of public affairs was full of difficulty, 
danger, and alarm, requiring prompt and 


vigorous councils: and, secondly, that 
under the circumstances, it was the duty 
of the House to do what was certainly 
unusual, namely, resolve itself into a 
Committee on the State of the Nation ; 
not considering it as a forward and offi- 
cious interference, but as a measure 
strictly called for by the situation of pub- 
lic affairs. In establishing his first pro- 
position, Mr. T. first adverted to the part- 
nership which the five coalesced powers 
had entered inte with France, the internal 
circumstances and political views of which 
power was so little understood, that the 
Duke of Richelieu, the Minister who 
brought about the partnership, was turn- 
ed out of office in a fortnight after the 
allied troops withdrew. Whilst he most 
devoutly prayed that the triamphs we had 
gained might not produce in the mind of 
a proud and brave nation any thing be- 
yond an amicable and laudable rivalry ; 
at the same time we were bound to recol- 
lect, that France was our rival, and that 
one day she might again be our enemy. 
It was our duty then, so to manage our 
own affairs, as to be prepared for any un- 
expected change. He next adverted to 
the execution of Ambrister and Arbuth- 
not, and the acquisition of the Floridas 
by the Americans, which he merely wish- 
ed to notice as bearing on the question, 
whether the country ought not to be placed 
in a situation, if necessary, to defend her 
right. As to our commerce, the only 
treaty which Ministers had effected was 
one with the United States, which had 
scattered such dismay among those con- 
nected with Newfoundland, that bounties 
had been granted to them to prevent their 
being actual losers. With regard to South 
America, where an extensive vent for our 
manufactures was opening itself, they had 
not only done nothing, but worse than no- 
thing. They had done their utmost to 
prevent the success of those by whose 
triumphs we might be benefited; for a 
Bill was now depending which was to ex- 
asperate the whole mass of South Ame- 
ricans, and to destroy every hope of com- 
mercial advantage. With respect to the 
remedying of our financial distresses, their 
sole stay was the continuance of the pro- 
perty tax; and not having succeeded in 
that object, they, like angry boys, threw 
the mait tax after it. Since then, they 
had gone on without any plan at all, ex- 
cept one, which had been defeated, for 
buoying up the 3 per cents. by artificial 
means, in the hope of bringing the holders 
of the 4 and 5 per cents. to consent to a 
reduction of interest. Had the plan suc- 
ceeded, it would have been a gross fraud 
on the holders. Our situation in the 5th 
year of peace, even on the shewing of the 
Finance Committee, would be this, that 
we shall have paid off only 12,000,000/. 

out 








out of a debt of 859 millions, and that 
the Consolidated Fund will be 6,000,000/. 
in arrear. Taking the loan now to be 
raised into the account, an addition would 
be made of 50 millions to the national 
debt in three years of peace. He begged 
the House to reflect, if any jar should 
happen in our foreign relations, if hostile 
negociations, or an armament should take 
place, what, with a debt 840,000,000/., 
would be the situation of the stock-holder. 
It could not be denied that it must be ex- 
tremely perilous ; and could they suppose 
that all this was not well understood by 
foreigners. To suffer such a state of 
things to exist, was to invite attack, to 
allow a premium on insult. Even smaller 
states would cease to regard, with awe 
or terror, a nation struggling in an inex- 
tricable labyrinth of financial difficulty. 
Mr. T. then impressed on the House the 
duty of going into an inquiry, honestly 
avowing that his object was to procure a 
change of Administration, in the firm be- 
lief that the present Ministers could not 
find in themselves neither the resources 
nor the confidence necessary to retrieve 
the affairs of the country. He concluded 
with moving, that the House would re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the State 
of the Nation. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion. 
He contended, that in no age or country 
had greater exertious been made of a fi- 
nancial nature than by the present Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. With the opinions 
which Mr. T. entertained of the present 
situation of the country, and of the ad- 
ministration, why had he so long slum- 
bered on his post, and only come forward 
on the very eve of two great and vital 
questions, more pregnant, perhaps, with 
interest, than any ever agitated within 
those walls, excepting one, perhaps, the 
object of which affected the very exist- 
tence of the liberties of Europe. Neither 
himself, however, nor his colleagues, would 
be prematurely dragged into a discussion 
on those topics. If he could be satisfied 
that the public were averse to the present 
Administration, he should for one be very 
happy to see the powers of the country 
transferred to hands in which greater con- 
fidence was reposed ; but he felt no dis- 
may in putting himself and his colleagues 
before the House, not merely in contrast 
with the Right Hon. Gentleman and his 
assertions, but with facts and service. At 
no period of history was the general aspect 
of all the nations of Europe more favour- 
able to the hopes of a permanent and well- 
founded union than at present. At no 
one former period, in the whole history of 
these kingdoms, did the commerce of any 
year equal in value by one-third that 
of either uf the last four years: the two 
last of those years had no parallel. In 
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respect to commercial treaties, about 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman had said 
so much, happily for this country, she ° 
had had very little reason to negociate 
them ; and had she done so, very proba- 
bly her commercial relations would have 
suffered much more. The policy which 
he had always acted upon induced him 
to think that it was far better than soli- 
citing commercial treaties from other 
powers, to let our own commerce work 
its own way. Besides, nothing would 
have been more contemptible, at the very 
moment we were assisting foreign coun- 
tries in the high aud important task of 
recovering their liberty, than to mix up 
matters of paltry traffic as the price of 
our assistance. As to the Newfoundland 
treaty, it was very odd that a Right Hon. 
Gentleman, so earnest on the subject of 
commercial treaties, should have held this 
so cheap. If there was any country with 
which, more than with any other, it was 
of importance for us to have a cammer- 
cial treaty, surely it was the United States. 
He locked upon it as one of the most im- 
portant arrangements possible, because 
the commerce between this kingdom and 
America was estimated at 11 or 12,000,000/. y 
annually. As to the charge of want of 
principle, he would retort, by asking at 
what period of his (Mr. Tierney’s) poli- 
tical career could his friends undertake 
to point out this attachment of his to 
principle. The sole principle that he 
could ever recognize, was a determined 
disposition to thwart the efforts of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to stem the torrent 
of destruction which threatened the coun- 
try. He then quoted the measures brought | 
forward relative to the penal code, the 
poor laws, the finances, and the Bank, as 
proofs that Ministers had not been inat- 
tentive to the interests of the country. 
The real reason of the motion brought 
forward that night was, that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had a sort of desire to 
review the troops which he had mar- 
shalled so well, and to give proof how 
completely he had disciplined them be- 
fore he could fall into disgrace by their 
conduct on the approaching great ques- 
tion. He was ready to admit, that the 
discipline of the Whig army did more 
credit to their parliamentary leader, than 
any principle which could be traced through 
his political life. Before they were a sort 
of Mahratta confederacy, but now the ut- 
most regularity and subordination pre- 
vaiied, It appeared as if the report were 
correct that they had resigned their con- 
sciences to the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
or signed the bond of submission to him, 
their great political Pope, by which they 
became bound to be in their seats pre- 
cisely at five o’clock, and not leave the 
House, except for necessary refreshments, 
while 
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while their presence could be of any ser- 
vice. Yet among his ranks were troops 
who had driven the enemy off the field — 
some Members who had till lately voted 
with Ministers, who had carried the coun- 
try through its difficulties, but who had 
now changed their opinions; but no, he 
did not believe they were changed. They 
had been nursed in the lap of indolence, 
aod, like other troops, forgotten their va- 
lve and success in the field. He hoped 
that these would now rally round their 
principles, and shew the Right Hon Gen- 
tleman that it was not by dexterity that 
any measures were ever Carried in this 
country. He trusted that the House would 
see that there was sufficient ground for a 
delay of a few days in bringing forward 
the financial arrangements for the year, 
He concluded by putting it fairly to issue, 
whether the Right Hon. Gentleman and 
his friends, or Ministers, were entitled to 
the confidence of the House and of the 
country. 

In the sequel of the debate the mo- 
tion was supported by Mr. W. Lamb, 
Lord Clifton, Lord J. Russell, Sir F. Bur- 
dett, Mr. Alderman Heygate, Mr. Dicken- 
son, Mr. Marryatt, Mr. Maberly, and Mr. 
Williams ; and opposed by Mr. R. Mar- 
tin, Mr. Sinclair, and Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Canning concluded an animated 
defence of the present Administration, by 
asking, What did the Whigs think of 
another Westminster election? (A loud 
laugh.) It was true that the Honourable 
Barouet (Sir Francis Burdett) was this 
night with them, but it was only on the 
understanding that they would support 
his darling measure of Parliamentary 
Reform (a laugh). After some hesita- 
tion, and a sort of whispering, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had acceded to the 
Hon. Baronet’s condition, and a coalition 
had taken place. Suppose, then, that 
the new coalition ministry were formed ; 
who, in point of talent, of rank, and of 
consideration in the country, was better 
fitted to be a leading member of the Ca- 
binet than the Hon. Baronet? (hear and 
laughter.) Well, then, every body knew 
that one of the first questions which the 
Hon. Baronet would, when minister, bring 
forward, be the great subject of Parli- 
amentary Reform (a laugh). What then 
would be the conduct of the Whig mem- 
bers of the Cabinet ? Either they would 
come forward in a body to support the 
plan of their honourable colleague, and 
thereby flatly contradict their professions 
of a long series of years, or they would 
be a divided administration “ on the most 
important, the most comprehensive, the 
most vital question that ever agitated the 
country,” and thus be liable to the same 
reproach which they so unmercifully cast 
upon their unfortunate predecessors //augh- 
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ter). Aun honourable gentleman had said, 
that if the Ministers were popular in the 
House, the Whigs were popular in the 
country. He should have thought popu- 
larity was the last topic that the Whigs 
would have alluded to, as one of their 
pretensions to come into power. He did 
not conceive that ministers were particu- 
larly popular, nor himself more than the 
rest of his colleagues ; but he had gone 
through the ordeal of a public election 
without the accompaniment of mud and 
grenadiers (a laugh). He had not been 
subjected to such striking proofs of fa- 
vuuritism as those idols of the people— 
the Whigs, who with laurels in their hats 
and brickbats at their heels, bedaubed 
with ribbands and rubbish, were forced to 
be rescued from their overpowering po- 
pularity by a detachment of his Majes- 
ty’s horse-guards (shouts of laughter). 
Suppose these mud-bespattered Whigs 
were to cume into office instead of the 
present ministry, who, it was said, were 
so disliked throughout the country ; where, 
after all, was the advantage worth con- 
tending for? Was it for the trifling dif- 
ference between an unpopular and a pelt- 
ed administration (a laugh)? The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had confessed that this 
was a trial of strength, and he (Mr. Can- 
ning) trusted that the division of this night 
would show which party, in the opinion of 
the House, was the more likely to give sta- 
bility to our internal quiet, permanency 
to our external glory, and produce gene- 
ral confidence throughout the country. 

Mr. Wynn thought the motion prema- 
ture, and should therefore not vote at all. 

After a reply at great length from Mr. 
Tierney, the motion was negatived, on a 
division, by 357 to 178. 





House or Lorps, May 19. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to 69 public and private Bills; 
among the former were, the Mineral Al- 
kali Bill, the Excise Licence Bill, the 
Scotch Jury Bill, the East India Goods 
Bill, the Claims on Frauce Bill, and the 
Carnatic Commissioners Bill. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Peel laid on the table a copy of the re- 
solutions which he intended to submit, as 
Chairman of the Bank Committee. 

Mr. Lyételton obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to explain and amend the 44th 
Geo. III. c. 98, so far as relates to the 
qualifications of conveyaucers. 





May 20. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor moved for a Com- 
mittee to consider the Act of Elizabeth, 
empowering the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land to have jurisdiction in cases of bank- 
ruptcy. His object he avowed to be, to 

relieve 









relieve suitors in equity from the ex- 
pensive délay experienced by them in 
Chancery ; and ‘the mode he proposed to 
do that by, was-to take from the Lord 
Chancellor the jurisdiction over cases of 
Bankruptcy, aad appoint a new Judge in 
that department. 

Mr. Sinclair seconded the motion. 

The Solicitor General opposed it. He 
asserted, that by the institution of the 
Vice Chancellor’s Court, and the Scoteh 
Jury Court, great facilities had already 
been afforded for the dispatch of causes, 
both iu the Chancery and the House of 
Lords; and as to Bankruptcies, had it 
not been for the recent indisposition of 
the Chancellor, there would not now have 
been a petition on that subject unheard. 
The motion was negatived, on a division, 
by 77 to 44. 

Mr. Sumner moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to repeal the duties on Sea-borne 
Coal. After a long discussion on grounds 
stated on former occasious, and in the 
course of which Mr, Vansittart said, that 
instead of any further diminution of the 
revenue, it would be his duty, ina few 
days, to call the attention of House to 
the means of increasing it, the motion 
was negatived by 151 to 49. 

Lord Althorpe obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for the relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in England, after stating the various re- 
medies which he intended to introduce 
for the defects in the existing Act. The 
Bill was subsequently brovght in, and 
read the first time. 

The Attorney General brought in the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, which was read 
the first time, 





House or Lorps, May 21. 

Lord Harrowby submitted a series of 
resolutions, conformable to the Report 
of the Committee on the affairs of the 
Bank, and briefly answered the objections 
which had been made to the proposed 
plan of returning to cash payments. 

Lord Lauderdale moved, by way of 
amendment, a set of counter-resolutions 
to this effect: That during the years 
1816 and 1817, the exchanges were fa- 
vourable for the importation of gold; 
that in the month of March, 1818, the 
importation of silver was attended with 
a profit, though gold was exported ; that, 
in reality, there was no evidence of an 
over-issue of Bank paper; that, although 
in the beginning of 1817 there was a 
greater issue of paper by the Bank, it 
was then capable of resuming cash pay- 
ments ; that if the Mint regulations were 
assimilated so as to meet the circnm- 
stances of the Bauk, cash payments might 
be resumed when the Mint was at the 
market price; and, further, that to assi- 
milate the Mint prices to the market va- 
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lue, was a necessary step towards our 
return to a salutary state of the national 
coin. 

Lord Liverpool proceeded at great length 
to support the resolutions of Lord H. as 
presenting a mode of returning to the old 
money standard with the least inconve- 
nience to the public and individuals, 

Lord Lauderdale controverted the de- 
ductions drawn by the Committee from 
the evidence given before them, and 
argued in support of his own resolutions. 

Lords Redesdale and Grenville, and the 
Marquis of Lansdown, supported the re- 
solutions proposed by Lord Harrowby. 
Those by Lord Lauderdale were then ne- 
gatived, and the original resolutions car- 
ried without a division, 








In the Commons, the same day, Lord { 
k obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill to regulate the charitable institutions 
iu England for the education of the poor. 

The Publicans’ Licensing Bill was read 
a second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on Friday week, after some oppo- 
sition to the clause compelling magistrates 
to assign their reasons in writing for the 
refusal or suspension of a licence. 

The Bankrupt Act Amendment Bill { 
went through a Committee. 

On the motion of Mr. Bankes, the House 
agreed nem. con. to the following Resolu- 
tion, “that this House doth acknowledge 
and highly approve the public spirit and 
disinterested conduct of the Most Noble 
Maryuis Camden, in making, during his 
life, this large sacrifice of private fortune 
to the service of his Country, and that it 
becomes this House to record with due 
commendation such an instance of dis- 
tinguished munificence, so honourable to 
the giver, and so justly intitled to public 
gratitude. 

Mr. Calcraft moved for a copy of the 
representation made by the Bank Direc- 
tors to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The motion was agreed to, and immedi- 
ately afterward, the paper was laid on the 
table by Mr. Vansittart. 

Mr. J. F. Campbell moved a series of 
resolutions relative to the present sys- 
tem of administering justice in Wales. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the previous 
question, and, after a long and general 
conversation, Mr. Campbell withdrew his 
motion, promising to bring the subject 
forward in another shape. 





House or Lorps, May 24. 

The third reading of the Chimney Sweep- 
ers’ Regulation Bill was proposed by Lord 
Auckland, supported by Lords Lansdown 
and King, and opposed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Lauderdale. On a division, 
the motion was negatived by 32 to 23, 

Tn 
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In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Speaker read the following letter from the 
Marquis Camden : 

“Sim, Arlington-street, May 25, 1819. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Letter of the 22d instant, 
communicating to me a Resolution of the 
House of Commons, unanimously agri 
to on Friday last. I trust, Sir, I feel, as 
becomes me, the high and distinguished 
honour conferred upon me, by the appro- 
bation which the House has been pleased 
to express of the conduct I have pursued, 
in devoting to the exigencies of the State 
a part of the emoluments received by me, 
as one of the Tellers of His Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer; an Office, most graciously con- 
ferred upon me by His Majesty, in con- 
sideration of the Public Services of my 
Father ; and, if I fail in the attempt to 
express as I feel, the deep and lasting im- 
pression made upon my mind, from hav- 
ing been thought worthy. of so marked 
and honourable a distinction, [ trust to 
the indulgence of the House of Commons, 
to excuse the very inadequate terms in 
which I am enabled tu convey the expres- 
sion of satisfaction and gratitude. The 
kind and flattering manner in which you, 
Sir, have been so good as to express your 
sentiments upon this occasion, demands 
my peculiar acknowledgments, and I re- 
quest you to accept my most sincere and 
cordial thanks. I have the honour to be, 
with the highest respect, Sir, your most 
faithful and obedient humble Servant, 
The Right Hon. the Speaker, Campen.” 


&e. &e. Ke. 
Sir R. Peel presented the petition of the 
Bankers, Merchants, &c. of London, 


against the Resolutions of the Committee 
on the affairs of the Bank. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee to consider of the Report of 
the Committee on the affairs of the Bank. 
Mr. Peel, at great length, defended the 
system recommended by the Committee 
of returning to cash payments. The re- 
sult of the attention which he had paid to 
this subject, during the inquiry, was such 
as to make him a convert, with a very 
little qualification, to the principles laid 
down in the Report drawn up by the late 
Mr. Horner. The first fourteen resolu- 
tions founded on that Report contained, 
in his opinion, the true nature and laws 
of our monetary system. He felt no 
shame in paying this tribute to the me- 
mory of one with whom he had differed in 
general politics, but whose character he 
respected, and whose loss he sincerely de- 
plored. He concluded with moving the 
following Resolutions : — 

1. That it is expedient to continue the 
restriction’ on payments in cash by the 
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Bank of England beyond the time to which 
it is at present limited by law. 

2. That it is expedient that a definite 
period should be fixed for the termination 
of the restriction on cash payments, and 
that preparatory measures should be 
taken, with a view to facilitate and en- 
sure, on the arrival of that period, the 
payment of the promissory notes of the 
Bank of England in the legal coin of the 
realm. 

3. That in order to give to the Bank a 
greater controul over the issues of their 
notes than they at present possess, pro- 
vision ought to be made for the gradual 
repayment to the Bank of the sum of 
10,000,000/. being part of the sum due 
to the Bauk, on account of advances made 
by them for the public service, and on 
account of the purchase of Exchequer 
Bills under the authority of acts of the 
Legistatare. 

4. That it is expedient to provide by 
law, that from the Ist of February, 1820, 
the Bank shall be liable to deliver, on de- 
mand, gold of standard fineness, having 
been assayed and stamped at his Ma- 
jesty’s Mint (a quantity of not less than 
60 ounces being required), in exchange 
for such an amount of notes of the Bank 
as shall be equal to the value of the gold 
so required, at the rate of 4/. is. per 
ounce. 

5. That from the Ist October, 1820, 
the Bank shall be liable to deliver, on 
demand, gold of standard fineness, as- 
sayed and stamped as before mentioned 
(a quantity of not less than 60 ounces 
being required), in exchange for such 
an amount of notes as shall be equal to 
the value of the gold so required, at the 
rate of 3/. 19s. 6d. per ounce. 

6. That from the Ist May, 1821, the 
Bank shall be liable to deliver, on de- 
mand, gold of standard fineness, assayed 
and stamped as before mentioned (a quan- 
tity of not less than 60 ounces being re- 
quired), in exchange for such an amount 
of notes as shall be equal in value to the 
gold so required, at the rate of 3/, 17s. 
104d. per ounce. 

7. That the Bank may, at any period 
between the Ist February, 1820, and the 
Ist May, 1821, undertake to deliver gold 
of standard fineness, assayed and stamped 
as before mentioned, at any rate between 
the sums of 4/. 1s. per ounce, and Si. 
17s. 10§d. per ounce, but that such in- 
termediate rate having been once fixed 
by the Bank, that rate shall not be sub- 
sequently increased. 

8. That from the ist May, 1823, the 
Bank shall pay its notes, on demand, in 
the legal coin of the realm. 

9. That it is expedient to repeal the 

laws 
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laws prohibiting ‘the ‘melting and? the’ ex- 
portation of the coib of the roalm. 
The first, second, and third resolutions, 
were agreed to nem. con.” 
Mr. Biliceobyected to the 4th, and some 
of the subsequent resolutions. He pro- 
to amend the 4th by leaving out 
the words after “ that,” and substituting 
the following : — ** It is expedient to or- 
der by law, that the sum of 9,000,000/. of 
the Bank advauces to Government be re- 
paid, by monthly instalments of 500,000/. 
beginning with the 10th of June, and that 
no intermission take place till the whole 
be sepaid.” His next amendment would 
bea resolution —“ That, in the opinion 
of this House, the Bank ought not to ad- 
vance ahy money to Government on Ex- 
chequer Bills, or Treasury Bills, beyond 
the present sum advanced by them, or 
beyond the sum that shall remain due 
to the Bank after the 10,000,000/. are 
reduced, without the authority of Par- 
ijiament.” This resolution would, if agreed 
to, have the effect of preventing any ap- 
prehension that the measures adopted for 
the purpose of facilitating the resumption 
of cash payments must fail on account of 
the necessities of Government. The ob- 
ject of his next resolution was, to put it in 
the option of the Bank to pay in the legal 
coin, or in gold atthe Mint price. If the 
House would agree to this resolution, it 
would operate in bringing matters to the 
same point at which the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman wished them to arrive. It was 
not pretended that it was likely that any 
great demand would be made for gold. 
It was the less likely, as these very mea- 
sures must tend to lower the price of gold. 
The resolution was, “‘ That the Bank have 
it in its option to pay after the 1st of May, 
1821, either in legal coin, or in gold, at 
31. 17s. 10d. per ounce.” He had one 
other amendment to propose, which would 
prove his attachment to the ultimate ob- 
ject aimed at by the resolutions of the 
Right Hon, Gentleman. Since by the 
preceding amendments more indulgence 
was given to the Bank, he thought it but 
fair that one year should be curtailed 
from the. period proposed for the final 
and full resumption of cash payments. 
His amendment was, ‘‘ That after the Ist 
of May, 1822, the Bank pay its notes in 
the legal coin ‘of the realm.” With the 
last resolution moved by the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, no person could find fault ; 
all were agreed ag to the expediency of 
repealing the laws against the melting 
and exportation of coin. He was sure 
that the amendments he proposed, if 
agreed to, would prove as effectual as 
the resolutions of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, and at the same time get rid of the 
inconveniencies which incumbered those 
resolutions. The first of these inconve- 









thienciés ‘Was the necessity of having a 
depreciated carrency in the’ mea time, 
till the Bak could pay at the Mint price; 
atid the other itrconventence was, thie! want 
of confidence in the Government for giv- 
ing the aid necessary to the Bank, 

Mr. P. Grant contended, that unless the 
Mint regulations were altered,’ it would 
be found impossible to keep the gold coin 
in circulation. 

Mr. W. Pole defended the existing Mint 
regulations, 

Mr. Tierney supported the amendments 
proposed by Mr. Ellice. Ministers, he 
said, had gone into the Committee with- 
out any plan of any kind, and for any 
good they did, Gog and Magog might as 
well have been sitting on each side the 
chair. (A ee? There they might have 
remained, had it not been for the ability 
of the Chairman, who had helped them 
out of their scrape. (A laugh.) By some 
good luck a’ plan came to them, either by 
the peony post, or by some other convey- 
ance ; immediately they took hold of it, 
they shouted Te Deum, and thanked God 
for sending them a scheme which was di- 
rectly iv the teeth of the whole system on 
which they had acted for the last twenty- 
five years. (Hear.) He should recom- 
mend the amendment of his Hon. Friend 
as most likely to conciliate the public 
mind, and to allay those alarms which 
had sprung out of the bad management 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Vansitiart went into a detail of the 
different plans that had come before the 
Committee, and gave the preference to 
the one now before the House, as one 
most beneficial to the Bank, and bearing 
with the least pressure upon the com- 
mercial interest. 

Mr. Manning opposed all the original 
resolutions but the three first. 

Mr. Ricardo supported the resolutions, 
and defended the existing Mint tegula- 
tions. It being two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Lord Castlereagh made a motion of 
adjournment, which was agreed to. 





House or Lorps, May 25. 

Earl Grey presented a Bill for repealing 
the declarations required to be taken un- 
der the 25th and 30th of Charles IT. against 
transubstantiation, and the invocation of 
saints. He presumed that no obstacle 
would be opposed to the passing of this 
Bill, as it did not in the least interfere 
with any securities which some Noble 
Lords thought ought to be required of the 
Roman Catholicks. It merely affected 
certain dogmatic opinions, and had no 
reference whatever to any question of su- 
premacy, political or spiriteal. The Bill 


was then read the first time, and ordered 
to be read a recoud time on Friday 
se’nnight, 
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In the Commons, the same day; the de- 
bate.on the. Bank Report was.sesumed.in 
a Committee. of the whole House. 

Mr, Alderman Heygale opposed the 
original] resalutions, as tending to narro 
the circulation, and to. occasion general 
distress. 

Sir H, Parnell opposed the amendment. 

Ms. Gurney said, the state of the funds 
shewed, what was the public feeling with 
regard to the plan. if the natjonal cre- 
ditor thought that he was likely to be be- 
nefited by it, stocks would have been up 
to. 100, instead of being down to 60. 

Lord, Folkestone opposed the scheme of 
bullion payments at various prices. 

Mr. Cripps proposed an amendment, 
by leaving out the 4th and 5th Resolu- 
tions; but opposed Mr. Ellice’s amend- 
ment for making the Government repay 
its debt to the Bank at definite periods, 
and by fixed instalments. 

Mr, J. Smith approved of the resolu- 
tions, but would have beep better pleased 
had more confidence been placed ia the 
Directors. 

Mr. Pearse defended the conduct of the 
Directors, and objected to the plan of 
bullion payments. The Bank would not 
be allowed fair play ; but would be at the 
mercy of a set of men called Cambisis, who 
would manage the exchanges as they chose. 

Mr. Wilmot supported the resolutions. 

Mr. Marryatt recommended that the 4th 
and 5th resolutions should be left out, and 
that the time of the Bank’s paying iu bal- 
lion should be postponed from the Ist of 
February, 1820, to the expiration of the 
next two years. 

In the sequel of the discussion, Mr. F. 
Lewis, Mr. Abercrombie, and Lord Castle- 
reagh supported the resolutions, and Mr. 
#. Moore spoke in favour of the amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Ellice. 

The latter gentleman, however, after 
some explanatory observations, withdrew 
his amendments, 

Mr. ZJrving opposed the 4th and 5th re- 
solutions. 

Mr. T. Wilson thought the object of the 
resumption more likely to be brought 
about by the natural operation of the 
exchanges, than by a forced purchase 
of bullion by the Bank. 

Mr, Peel then proposed a verbal amend- 
ment on the 7th resolution, to make it 
consistent with the 4th. . 

Mr. Canning was about to address the 
House, but declined to occupy its time 
at that late hour (one o’clock in the morn- 
ing), on its being announced that Mr, 
Cripps withdrew his amendment. 

‘The resolutions were then agreed to. 








House or Lorps, May 26. 
Earl Bathurst presented a Bill to en- 
able pessons to ve ordained for the cure 
of souls in the Colonies, by the Arch- 


ssj929tC 3) tg <? 27 2 
bishops Of Canterbury and York, the 
Bishop of Londony:oF any otter bishop, 
on produging bis qualification, &, There 
was another object. ia this Bill, samely, 
to prevent Roman Cathelia titular: bishops 
from. ordaining persoms; to the ministry in 
the colonies; another was, to prevent per- 
sons from receiving the benefit of the cure 
of souls in Eugland or Irelaud, on the or- 
dination of the Bishops of Nova Scotia, 
Calcutta, or Canada, without the ordina- 
tion of the Archbishops of Canterbury aad 
York, or of the Bishop in whose diocese 
they chose to settle ; avother object was, 
to prevent the Bishops of Calcutta, Nova 
Scotia, or Canada, from ordaining persons 
daring their stay in this country, in.ab- 
sence from their dioceses in those parts 
abroad. The Bill was then read the first 
tune. 





The Commons, the same day, in a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, agreeable to 
resolutions, applied 200,000/. of unclaim- 
ed dividends at the Bank of England, 
and the produce of the temporary excise 
duties, to the service of the present year. 
The latter had been granted for the pe- 
riod of six years, and the amount of them 
last year was 3,500,000. 

Mr. Brogden brought up the Report of 
the Committee of the whole House re- 
specting the renewal of cash payments, 
when the resolutions were agreed to, and 
a Bill ordered to be brought in pursuant 
thereto. 

Sir C. Monck moved for certain papers 
relating to the military occupation of Par- 
ga, in the year 1814. The object of the 
Hon. Member is to call the public atten- 
tion to the situation of the -Parguinotes, 
who are by a late treaty with the Otto- 
man Porte to be consigned to the domi- 
nion of Ali Pacha, a Turkish chief, who, 
it is feared, will, for some fancied injury, 
put them to the sword as soon as the ces- 
sion is made. The Parguinotes are Greek 
Christians, and the cession of their coun- 
try is considered to be in contravention 
of the military capitulation under which 
they surrendered their territory to British 
officers ¥. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed to the produc- 
tion of the papers, but contended that the 
Parguinotes had no claim upon England 
beyond her good offices. 


May 27. 

On the motion of Mr. D. Gilbert, the 
House agreed to an address to the Prince 
Regent, praying that the British Minister 
at Paris might take measures to procure 
a copy of the manuscript Logarithmic Ta- 
bles prepared by the French Institute, and 
to have it printed at the joint expense of 
the two nations. 


* See pp. 543, 635. 
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FRANCE. 

‘A curious disclosure was made by M. 
Dupont in ‘the French Chamber of De- 
puties; viz. that the long-believed story 
of Arena, a Corsican, attempting to as- 
sassinate Buonaparte when he dissolved 
the Council of Five Hundred, was all an 
invention, for the purpose of throwing 
odium on the Council. This statement 
made a great impression on the Chamber. 

SPAIN. 

Advices from Madrid, of the 10th June, 
distinctly state, that the treaty made with 
the United States, for the transfer of the 
Two Floridas, bad not been ratified by his 
Catholic Majesty. It is suspected that 
the cause of this delay is a demand by 
England of the cession of the Island of 
Cuba, as a counterpoise against the Ame- 
ricans getting possession of the Floridas, 

Letters from Cadiz state, that several 
of the British transports had been dis- 
charged ; not from their being no longer 
wanted, but because the Captains would 
not submit to new conditions which the 
Spaniards wished to impose upon them. 
It appears, that the experience acquired 
by the purchase of the rotten Russian 
ships has made the Cadiz Committee ex- 
tremely cautious; and they now insist on 
the British ships being stripped before 
they proceed to sea, though many of 
them were fresh coppered before they 
left this country. With this the Captains 
refused to comply. 

Accounts from Madrid, of the 14th 
June, announce a new change in the Spa- 
nish Ministry. The Prime Minister, the 
Marquis Casu Irugo, received, in the 
night of the 12th, an order from the King, 
enjoining him to quit Madrid before seven 
o’clock in the morning, and to proceed, 
with all his family, to a village in Old 
Castile; which was performed immedi- 
ately. ‘The name of his successor is not 
mentioned, but Don Manuel Gonsalez 
Salmon is charged provisionally with 
the duties of bis office. Don Francis 
Eguia, the Minister of War, is also dis- 
missed from bis employment, avowedly 
on account of his ill health ; but he had a 
recommendation to repair to some town on 
the coast of Granada; there to remain till 
he receives his appointment as Captain- 
General of that province.—The dismissal 
of the Prime Minister of Spain, in the 
present instance, is marked by the same 
duplicity on the part of his Sovereign, as 
was shewn on the dismissal of his pre- 
decessor. The Marquis Casa Irujo trans- 
acted business with Ferdinand a few hours 
previous to his receiving the order of ba- 
njshment, and perceived nothing in the 
deportment of the King to excite any 





suspicion in his mind of having lost his 
master’s confidence. The Counseller of 
War, Hereida, has been exiled to Almeria. 
It is thought that Don Onis, who has lately 
been Minister in the United States, will 
be made Prime Minister. Since the re- 
turn of Ferdinand to Spain, about five 
years since, there have been idwenty-five 
changes of Ministers in the five depart- 
ments, viz. six in the Finances, six in the 
department of Justice, three in the Ma- 
rine, five in the War, and six in the de- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. 
ITALY. 

Accounts from Rome of the 6th June 
state, that the Pope has made his Impe- 
rial Highness the Archduke Rudolph, of 
Austria, an Archbishop and a Cardinal, 
under the title of St. Pietro in Montorio. 

Accounts from Rome state, that a vio- 
lent shock of an earthquake was felt at 
Corneto on the 26th ult. which conside- 
rably damaged several edifices, but hap- 
pily no lives were lost. The celebrated 
cupola of Castello, remarkable for its an- 
tiquity and its Gothic architecture, was 
thrown down; and the church of the Mi- 
nor Friars, of which it formed part, was 
so much damaged that divine service can- 
not be performed in it. The shock is 
stated to have been felt along the whole 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

A tomb of white marble was recently 
discovered at Rome, near the gate No- 
mentana, containing the bodies of a man 
and a woman enveloped in fine woollen 
cloth. Under the cornice of the mauso- 
leum were inscribed the names of Pub- 
lius Cornelius and Julia Cornelia. 

An eruption of Mount Etna broke out 
on May the 28th, near the village of Jaf- 
ferano: the lava has flowed about four- 
teen miles over uncultivated ground, and 
still runs freely, unaccompanied by earth- 
quake. The discharge of ashes was very 
great, and reached Messina on the 29th 
and 30th. 

GERMANY. 

On the 14th of May a fire broke out 
in the town of Bath, in Hungary, the 
property of Prince Esterhazy, which con- 

d 107 houses, 20 barns, 14 grape 
cellars ; and the next day the fire burst 
forth again, and consumed 55 houses 
more, and a Catholic Church, A similar 
misfortune befel the village of Kuchel, 
also in Hungary, which destroyed, on 
May the 22d, 116 houses, 52 barns, a 
number of cattle, and several human 
beings. On May the 27th the town of 
Gnesen, in Poland, was visited by a like 
calamity, which destroyed, in all, 255 
houses, principally iu the quarter occu- 
pied by the Jews, 
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The King of Prussia has presented the 
sum of 300 crowns to @ Hatter of Cassel, 
for having invented a kind of felt which 
renders hats proof against musket-balls. 

ASIA. 

By accounts from Ceylon, it appears, 
that General Brownrigg bad returned to 
Columbo, after an absence of fifteen 
months, having completely quelled the 
insurrection that so long desolated the 
island. The Madras troops were under 
orders to retarn home, and the people 
Of the interior were all delivering up their 
arms. All the rebel Chiefs were taken, 
except one; who, it was supposed, had 
put an end to his life. 

The following advertisement appeared 
in a vewspaper of the third of September 
1818, printed in Calcutta : 

“ Females raffled for.—Be it known, that 
six fair pretty young ladies, with two sweet 
and engaging children, lately imported 
from Europe, baving roses of health 
blooming on their cheeks, and joy spark- 
ling in their eyes, possessing amiable 
tethpers and highly accomplished, whom 
the most indifferent cannot behold without 
expressions of rapture, are to be raffled 
for, next door to the British Gallery. 
Scheme : twelve tickets, at 12 rupees each ; 
the highest of the three throws, doubtless, 
takes the most fascinating,” &c. 

AFRICA. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the 1 7th of April state, that information 
had reached Cape Town, that a detach- 
ment of troops, joined by a number of 
the inhabitants, who had been sent to sup- 
press the Caffrees, had succeeded in driv- 
mg them back. The corn districts were 
in a great measure cleared of the savages ; 
aod the country people were returning to 
their homes, where they considered them- 
selves secure from avy further attacks, at 
Jeast for some time to come. 

AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. 

King Christophe has adopted a very 
simple financial system. He takes one- 
fourth of every description of produce to 
himself, another fourth goes to the work- 
ing negroes, and the remainder to ‘the 
proprietor. 

The accounts from America still con- 
tinue to disclose a gloomy picture of com- 
mercial embarrassment and distress. A 
suspension of specie payments by the 
State Banks was generally apprehended— 
which was likely to be followed by a stop- 
page of the Bank of the United States, the 
shares of which had fallen in value from 
95 to 90 dollars. The City Bank at Bal- 
timore had stopped payment—the alarm 
and confasion had spread far and near—~ 
lands were advertised for sale to pay the 
arrears of taxes—and the price of produce 
throughout the country had declined almost 
to nothing. Let it be remembered, that 
the taxes payable to the general Govern- 
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ment in the United States are trifling as 
to nothinal value,)when compared with 
those of other countries; yet, small as is 
the amount of them, they are deeply in 
arrear. 

The spirit of sanguinary doelling is fast 
gaining ground in the United States. Pis- 
tols are not thought sufficiently murderous, 
and therefore muskets are now commonly 
resorted to. Many individuals have thus 
perished: and the last papers mention 
the death of a Lieut. Belton, of the H. S. 
infantry, who fell in a duel with muskets 
at eight paces distant ! 

The Portuguese Consul resident at Bue- 
nos Ayres was arrested in the latter end of 
February, because seditious publications, 
printed by Carrera, Alvear, and others, at 
Monte Video, had been seen in his pos- 
session : this circumstance gave rise to re- 
ports of an impending war with the Portu- 
guese; but the Consul had since been set 
at liberty, and the affair was likely to end 
there. 

The complete defeat of the enterprise 
undertaken by General Macgregor against 
the Spanish Government on the Isthmus of 
Darien (see p. 571), is stated in the Ja- 
maica Courant of May 18. A force, con- 
sisting of from 1000 to 1200 men, com- 
manded by Gen. Hore, proceeded from 
Panama to Porto-Bello on the 23th of 
March. On the morning of the first of 
May, they suddenly assailed the town, 
while the Independent forces were in their 
beds. Gen. Macgregor with considerable 
difficulty escaped out of a window 20 feet 
in height, with nothing on but his shirt ; 
and for the preservation of his life pro- 
ceeded to the beach, and plunged into the 
sea, and swam to a schooner, from whence 
he was conveyed to the brig Hero. During 
the contest about 100 men were killed and 
wounded, and General Lopez and Colonel 
O’ Hara lost their lives, the former before 
he was out of bed. About 300 men, and 
70 officers of the Independent troops, were 
made prisoners, and marched to Panama, 
not more than 12 men having escaped. 
The Independent squadron fled from the 
harbour of Porto- Bello durivg the conster- 
nation. The Spaniards lost only four 
men, which may be attributed to Macgre- 
gor’s being taken so completely by sur- 
prise, as there was not a single piquet- 
post outside the town. Seventy-three offi- 
cers were marched to Panama; and Gene- 
ral Hore, having made arrangements for 
the disposition of his forces, and security 
of the prisoners, returned to Panama, by 
the way of Chagres, The greatest atten- 
tion was shown to the sick and wounde?. 
After the capture of Porto-Bello, General 
Hore issued a proclamation, offering to all 
artisans who had been made prisoners to 
furnish them with the means of commenc- 
ing business, and all the prisoners were 
humanely treated. : 

DOMES. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

June @t.' ‘Monsieur Chabert, the cele- 
brated fire-éater, ‘exhibited his wonderful 
capability of resisting the effects of heat, 
at the Theatre Penzance, this evening. 
After going through the various feats of 
standing in melting lead, eating burning 
torches, &¢. he concluded by getting into 
a frame-work, on which was hung a num- 
ber of rockets, and to which he was to set 
fire whilst he remained exposed to the 
flame, until his clothes were literally burnt 
from his body. On exbibiting this experi- 
ment, the house became filled with smoke; 
and the sulphurous smell became so into- 
lerable, that the auditory were quickly 
forced to seek for a purer atmosphere. 
But as the means of egress did not allow 
of their doing this as quickly as was neces- 
sary, several persons fainted, and a scene 
of general confusion ensued. The screams 
for assistance became loud and piercing ; 
a cry of fire was raised, and the crowd 
that quickly assembled, lost no time in 
breaking through the roof, in order to ex- 
tricate those imprisoned within, who, by 
tombling over each other, had nearly 
blocked up the ordinary passages. Hap- 
pily this expedient, by allowing the smoke 
to evaporate, and giving an opportunity 
of removing to the open air those who had 
become insensible, prevented a fatal ter- 
mination of the disaster which, in all 
probability, would have otherwise occurred. 

June 25. A singular discovery was 
made by Mr. I. P. Baldy, a Surgeon, of 
Plymouth, whilst operating on a young 
man for the stone. In the bladder was 
found a pin, an inch and a quarter long, 
which had served as a nuc/eus for the stone, 

While the 7th Hussars lately passed by 
the Marquis of Anglesea’s seat near Lich- 
field, on their route to Manchester, they 
were entertained by the Marquis at his 
mansion with good old English cheer. 
While the soldiers were parading on the 
lawn in front of the house, immediately 
before their departure, a somewhat singu- 
lar appearance presented itself in the per- 
sons of the Marquis, his brother (a Cap- 
tain in the Navy), Lord Uxbridge (the 
Marquis’s son), and the daughter of the 
Marquis. ‘The first wanted a leg, which 
he Jost at Waterloo ; the Captain an arm; 
the Noble, Lord Uxbridge was on crutches, 
being wounded in the knee ; and the fair 
lady was minus her right-hand, which she 
lest while attending her husband at one of 
the battles in Spain. 

The excavation for the formation of 
the Thames and Medway Junction Canal, 
is proceeding with great activity at Frinds- 





bury. _A few days back, the.workmen dis- 
covered traces of a road several feet be- 
low the present surface of the .ground, 
They also discovered some trees. buried 
several feet deep; one of which, am oak, 
was iv a perfect state of preservation, 

Lord Le Despencer bas divided his es- 
tates in Kent into small farms, which, his 
Lordship is letting to industrious tenants 
upon long leases, 

It perhaps is not generally known, that 
the box-tree is a strong poison. The box- 
borders of several beds ia a garden at 
Wittering Lodge, near Lincoln, were last 
week thrown upon some manure in which 
nine strong pigs were routing; four of 
which died from eating the noxious leaves, 
notwithstanding caster oil and other anti- 
dotes were administered, — In ex, a 
gentleman’s garden being left open by the 
workman, a whole litter of pigs entered, 
and began upon the box which bordered on 
the nearest walk. They were soon driven 
out; but seven of them died swollen, as if 
poisoned ; the remaining two being. with 
difficulty recovered. — Another Corre- 
spondent informs us, that, by the public 
papers, the number of cows and neat cat- 
tle killed by eating yew slips, within the 
last twenty years, to Christmas 1818, 
amounts to 47; not to mention the pro- 
bability, that, in the examination, many 
may have been omitted, and others lost, 
which were never noticed in the papers. 

A few days ago, a bee-hive belonging 
to Mr. George Cooper, of Scoreby Grange, 
near York, was accidentally overturned 
by one of the servant men. He himself 
luckily escaped danger ; but the enraged 
insects appeared determined to revenge 
themselves on any living object that came 
in their way. Part of them consequeutly 
flew upon a pointer dog, and the rest upon 
a turkey-cock, both of which were near 
the hive. The former (being chained up 
and unable to escape) was so dreadfully 
stuvg, that it died in about two hours af- 
terwards, apparently in a state of mad- 
ness, The turkey-cock, however, sur- 
vived till the following morning, and then 
died, afier great suffering. 

Mr. Tucker, Secretary to Earl St. Vin- 
cent when his Lordship was first Lord of 
the Admiralty, purchased, some time ago, 
about three acres of laud adjoining to his 
other property, in the county of Cornwall, 
for the sum of five hundred pounds, lt has 
since beeu discovered, that this spot con- 
tains a rich vein Of silver ore, for the pro- 
dace of which Mr. Tucker has recently 
been offered fifteen thousand pounds per 
ann. upon his granting a lease of the mme 
fur 21 years. 


June 
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June 28. A Mineral’ Spring tias beén 
re-discovered at Thetford. The Rev. Mr. 
Mawning has published “ A Brief Me- 
muir” fespecting it ; giving extracts from 
the acéount of it by Dr, Matthew Man- 
ning, who analysed the water about 80 
Years since. After a short-lived celebrity 
the Spring was then closed up: how far 
Dr. Mintiig’s good intentions shall now 
be available to the purposes he benevo- 
fently anticipated, rests wholly with the 
public of Thetford and its vicinity. We 
understand, that the water has been ana- 
lysed’ by Mr. Accum, the well-known 
chemist. 

June 30. A public meeting, to agitate 
the same political topics amongst the 
lower classes of the people which have re- 
cently excited attention in Lancashire and 
other neighbouring counties, was held on 
Monday, at Stockport, upon Sandy Brow. 
The proceedings commenced at one 
o'clock, when Sir Charles Wolseley (a 
British Baronet!) took the chair, having 
first courteously written to the principal 
Magistrate (the Rev. C. Prescot), to pro- 
vide the Meeting with an adequate at- 
tendance of the civil power to preserve 
order and tranquillity. He appeared 
amidst a group consisting of the vene- 
rable Ogden, the reverend pastor Harri- 
son, the erudile Knight, the patriotic fra- 
ternity of Jubnson, Wroe, Fitton, Har- 
rison, &c. &c. A flag was exhibited, 
bearing on one side the several inscrip- 
tions of “ Annual Parliaments”—“ Uni- 
versal Suffrage’’—‘‘ Vote by Ballot ;” 
and upon the other “* No Cora Laws.” 
This flag was crowned with the notable 
insignia of the red “Cap of Liberty.” A 
concourse of people, probably exceeding 
the aggregate of any previous occasion, 
were present, ‘and about four o’clock the 
business of the day terminated, after pas- 
sing a series of Resolutions to the same 
violent import that have been adopted in 
other places. 

Srncutar Circumstaxce.—The Stam- 
ford Mercury says,—* The indiscretion 
of persons who are possessed of any pro- 
perty wot being prepared against acci- 
dent, by the making a will whilst health 
aod reason remain to them, has been re- 
markably shewn in the case of Mr. W. 
whose death by a fall from his horse we 
lately noticed in our Paper. To the great 
surprise and chagrin of his widow ‘and fa- 
mily, a claimant to his property sprung 
up, iv the person of a young woman who 
was in service in the house of a profes- 
sional gentleman at Grantham; and it 
turns out that this young woman is, in- 
deed, the sole heir to all that Mr. W. has 
died possessed of, although, until she 
made claim, the family had never heard 
of such a person. The deceased, it seems, 
was, in early life, from the consequence 
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of an indiscreet connexion, compelled, by 
certain Parish officers, to marry the mo- 
ther, of the y ywomen.—He immedi- 
ately afterwards Tek her, and went to a 
distant part (we believe. ta Horncastle) ; 
where, passing as a single mao, he mar- 
ried a respectable young woman of some 
property, by whom be had afterwards a 
family, now moving in a creditable station 
of life. Many years after this second 
marriage, being at Grantham, he acci- 
dentally met the young woman who has 
now come forward as the claimant of his 
property, and satisfying himself that she 
was the offspring of his early connexion 
with the female whom he had been com- 
pelled to marry (and who, he learned, 
had been dead for 18 years), he told the 
girl that he would befriend her, and did 
two or three times show such an interest 
in her welfare, as led the girl to entertain 
suspicions (which the parish registers and 
other proofs have now shown to be well 
warranted) of Mr. W.’s being her father. 
We understand that the proofs are indis- 
putable ; and consequently, as the second 
marriage was contracted duriag the life- 
time of the first wife, the present respect- 
able widow and ber family will, by law, 
lose all the property of which the father 
and supposed husband died possessed.” 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 
Thursday, June 24. 

This being the day appointed for the 
private christening of the infant Princess, 
the child of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
the Royal gold font was removed from 
the Tower of London to Kensington Pa- 
lace, and fitted up in the grand saloon 
with crimson velvet coverings, from the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. The 
ceremony was performed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
Bishop of London. The infant Princess 
was named Alexandrina Victoria, The 
sponsors were, the Prince Regent; she 
Emperor Alexander (represented by the 
Duke of York); the Queen Dowager of 
Wurtemberg (represented by the Princess 
Augusta); and the Duchess Dowager of 
Coburg (represented by the Duchess of 
Gloucester). The Prince Regent and 
nearly all the Royal Family were pre- 
sent at the ceremony, or at the dioner 
given by the Duke of Kent in the evening. 

Sunday, June 27. 

This afternoon her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent was publicly churched in 
the parish-church of Kensington, by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. The Duke of Keut 
led the Duchess to the Communion-table. 

The direct state of succession to the 
Throne now stands as follows :—Kegeot, 
Duke of York, Duke of Clarence, Duke of 
Kent, Princess Alexandrina Victoria of 

Kent, 
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Kent, Duke of Gamberland, Privce --— 
of Cumberland, ,.Duke of Sussex, Duke 6f 
idge, , Priace George of Cambridge, 
daughters, of bis Majesty, according to 

: oy haa sdaye dune 3. 

, The, Court..of “King’s Bench -has des 
cided, relative to,a-motion for compeHing 
‘the Churehwassens, of St, Anilrew’s, Hol- 
born, to bury a corpse inclosed in ao iton 
coffin,.that it, was a matter entirely of ec- 
clesiastical, jurisdiction, and therefore they 
could not: interfere. 

ae Ol Friday, June 4. 

_.A proof of the great ease with which de- 
tonating powder ignites, was exhibited in 
the, King’s Bench Court. A gentleman 
named Hume, a chemist in Long Acre, 
who was examined as a witness in a cause, 
had a small quantity of it in a box in bis 
pocket. He was seated in the back row 
of the students’ box ; and some gentlemen 
rushing past him to obtain a seat in the 
front row, gave his pocket a slight fric- 
tion. This friction caused the powder to 
explode with a slight report, and imme- 
diately filled the whole Court with a cloud 
of smoke. As soon as this had cleared 
away, all eyes were directed to the quar- 
ter from which it came; and it was then 
discovered that the unfortunate chemist 
was all on fire. We are happy to say, 
that he suffered no injury, except in the 
upper part of his dress, and that he es- 
caped without any further harm than that 
of a burnt frill and a singed waistcoat. 
The circumstance caused considetable 
laughter to a crowded Court. 

Monday, June 14. 

Patrick Byrne, a labourer in the employ 
of Mr. Lentier, builder, Market-street, 
Clare Market, was missing, and though 
every inquiry was made for him, it proved 
fruitless. Yesterday morning, one of Mr. 
Lentier’s labourers had occasion to go into 
the lime-shed, when he heard a groan 
proceed from the wine cellar: he imme- 
diately procured a light, and went to the 
cellar, when to his great surprise he found 
Byrne stretched helpless on the ground. 
On Mr, Lentier being acquainted with 
the. circumstance, he weat to him and 
questioned him as to his being in that con- 
dition: .he answered he had been there 
drinking his wine, and it was discovered 
that he had forced out the bung from one 
of the’ casks, and had subsisted on the 
wine for eight days and nights. Mr. Len- 
tier. then ordered Byrne (who has lost the 
use of his limbs) to be carried to his lodg- 
ings in Broad-street, St. Giles’s, where he 
now lies in a.most helpless condition, 

. Friday, June 18. 

On the Anniversary of the Victory of Wa- 
terloo, the Committee for Managing the Sub- 
scription, presented the following report : 

«© Yhe return of the Army from France 








has enabled the Committee to proceed in 
the distribution of donations to nearly the 
whole number of those who were wouhtell; 
and every claim preferred to tte” Com- 
mittee has been separately considered. 
Aonvities for life; and for timited periods 
(payable half-yearly), have been granted 
to 727 widows, 977 children, 277 disabled 
non-.commissianed officers and” pfivates ; 
amounting in the whole to 22,1424°> Tr 
addition to the annuities, thére has been 
voted the Sut of 192,844/, indoriations to 
officers and privates wounded, and to the 
parents and dependant relatives of thove 
who were killed. The Committee havé 
decided upon 7,531 cases.” : 
Monday, June 21. 

This evening, a large stone fell’ out of 
the arch of ‘the North entrance of West- 
minster Hall; aod the Surveyor of the 
Board of Works has reported that en- 
trance as’ unsafe.~ It is now closed, and 
workmen are employed in erecting scaf- 
folding for the purpose of securing it. 

Thursday, June 24. 

A Common Hall was this day held for 
the election of Sheriffs, when William 
Thomson, Esq. and J. W. Parkins, Esq. ) 
were’ chosen ; after which a curious 
scene énsued. The Lord Mayor, on 
seeing Mr. Wooler present himself, or- 
dered the Crier to dissolve the Hall, and 
instantly withdrew. The three Aldermen, 
City Members, were severally requested 
to take the Chair; but the request could 
not be complied with congistently with 
official civic etiquette. 

Friday, June 25. 

A little girl, about 11 years old, ap- 
peared on the Royal Exchange this day, 
and made some very extraordinary calcu- 
lations in figures by her head only. © Se- 
veral gentlemen asked her some most in- 
tricate questions; and while they were 
calculating on paper, she gave a correct 
answer. She was asked to multiply 
525,600 by 250, which she did. in one mi- 
nute, and answered 131,400,000; again, 
if a man was 42 years old, how many mi- 
nutes was he? Answer, 22,075,200; she 
was then desired to multiply 525,600 by 
450, answer 256,520,000. Several other 
questions equally difficult were put, all of 
which she answered very correctly. She 
says she can neither read nor write, that 
her name is Haywood, and she is the 
daughter of a weaver, living in Mile’End 
New Town, She was rewarded with seve- 
ral small sums by the gentlemen present: 

Monday, June 23. 

During the severe storm of: this day, 
three men, haymakers, in the fields be- 
tween Clapton and the river Lea, getting 
their dinner under a tree, one of ‘them, 
finding the rain penetrate through: the 
leaves, left his companious, and sheltered 
himself under another, a ‘short -distante 

off ; 
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off; he had no sooner got under it, than 
he was struck by the lightning senseless 
@n the ground ; but after some time he 
recovered, and, on looking round, disco- 
vered the lifeless corpses of his compa- 
nions ; both having been struck dead at 
the distance of ten or a dozen yards from 
each other. These men were in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Laycock, a cow-keeper, at 
Islington. 
Tuesday, June 29. 

The Duke and Duchess of Wellington 
gave a grand dinner to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of York, 
Prince Esterhazy, Duke and Duchess 
San Carlos, &c. i 

The Court of King’s Bench gave judg- 
ment in the important case of Doe, on the 
demise of Henley, v. Wood, which has so 
frequently been before the publick, and 
which related to the right of Mr. Alder- 
man Wood to work certain mines in Corn- 
wall, of which he is Lessee. Their Lord- 
ships’ judgment was in favour of the de- 
fendant, whose right is thereby established. 

Wednesday, June 30. 

The French Ambassador, considering 
the inconvenience and delay attendant 
upon the formalities of an application 
at his Office in London, has formed ar- 
raogements which will enable the French 
Consuls in cities and towns at a distance 
to accommodate persons residing within 
their respective districts, by delivering 
passports for France at a much shorter 
notice. 





Soctery or Arts, Manuractunes, &c. 
On Tuesday, the 22d of June, the an- 
nual distribution of the Rewards were 
adjudged by this excellent Society. The 
great room, Freemasons’ Hall, was crowd- 
ded to excess, and a more gratifying dis- 
play of talent, rank, and beauty, is not 
to be witnessed on any public occasion, 
than adorned this grand national spec- 
tacle, Owing to the indisposition of the 
Duke of Snssex, the President, Dr. Pow- 
ell, one of the Vice Presidents, was called 
to the chair, and acquitted himself ex- 
cellently in that arduous situation, He 
opened the business of the day by stating 
the cause of his Royal Highness’s absence, 
and of his appearing as his substitute; at 
the same time paying a handsome com- 
pliment to the unwearied zeal and dili- 
gence of the secretary, Mr. Aikin, who, 
when he heard of the Duke’s inability to 
attend, had exerted himself to the utmost 
to supply the vacant place with some no- 
bleman, whose dignity and talents would 
have added weight to the solemnity they 
had to celebrate. Failing in this respect, 
the task had devolved on him, and though 
a humble individual, whose efforts must 
Gant. Mac. Suppl. LXXXIX. Parr I. 
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acquaintance with be- 
fore them, and above di aetaere oben 
his condescension never failed to impart 
to the rewards bestowed, he trusted that, 
surrounded as he was by genius and ele- 
vated station, his services would be ac- 
cepted by this brilliant assembly, whose 
indulgence he solicited. 

The Secretary now read an address, in 
which he took a view of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Society, and of the beneficial 
effects produced by its labours on the va- 
rious departments of Arts, Science, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce, to which its at- 
tention and encouragement were devoted. 
He adverted to the brauching off of the 
Royal Academy in 1778, and to the de+ 
tached provincial Agricultural Associations 
which had more recently sprung up, and 
relieved the parent stock from a portion 
of that charge which related to the Fine 
Arts and to Rural Economy. Still, how- 
ever, the Society retained to itself the pri- 
vilege of fostering early talent, and of pro- 
moting the important object of planting 
timber by honorary premiums; and many 
of the candidates for these distinctions 
would be found on the lists to-day. 

Mr. Aikin having concluded this ad- 
dress, Dr. Powell proceeded to the dis- 
tribution of the rewards. Dr. Thackeray, 
of Chester ; Ralph Creyke, esq. of Dot- 
terill-park ; and C, Fyche Palmer, esq. 
of Luckley, had severally the gold, silver, 
and silver Ceres medals for planting 188, 
187, and 115 acres of forest trees. Three 
other prizes were granted in the depart- 
ment in Agriculture and Rural Economy ; 
viz. the silver Isis medal and 15 guineas 
to Mr. J. Beckway, of Lewisham, Kent, 
for the machine for weighing and bind- 
ing bay; by this ingenious contrivance 
the hay is cut into trusses, bound, and 
accurately weighed at the same time; it 
has been tried on a large scale, and proved 
to be so eminently useful a machine for 
hay husbandry, that we have little doubt 
it will come into very general application : 
—To Mr. T. Lane, of Stockwell, for a 
fruit-gatherer, 10 guineas ; this consists of 
a long pole, at the top of which a pair of 
forceps, something like tongs, composed 
of rings and covered with soft leather, 
open and shat by means of a spring at 
the bottom, and thus pull the fruit with- 
out injury :—to Mr. E. Roberts, of Mold, 
Flintshire, five guineas; for a churn, ia 
which two actions work at the same time. 

On the class Chemistry, John Young, 
esq. surgeon, Edinburgh, received the 
gold Isis Medal for the cultivation of the 
poppy, and thence collecting and prepar- 
ing opium in Britain; and Mr. W. Cook, 
of Prescot-street, London, the silver me- 
dal, 
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dal, for preser?iig/atatémicdl \piepata-(| dot despdit df seeing, were I to live but a 





tions iv brine, The chairman i 
on the fortaer, that it would be ot great 
conse ad ed ine ft 


place of’ au of ‘tor okt a 
atid upon the Tattér, that it would save a 
large consumption Of spirits'of wine $ ‘had 
preseryed subjects for more than three 
years; and ‘would be of extraordinary 
utility for the preservation ‘of objects of 
nataral history in distant climates, where 
the ingredient hitherto employed contd 
not be obtained. The rewards in the class 
of Polite Arts amounted to no fewer than 
fifty seven: 





New Meruop or aprtyinc THe Power 
ov MAN TO THE MOVING OF MacuINeRry, 
By the Reo, Mr. Cartwright. 

“The power with which a man can 
work through the day, and every day, is 
commonly calculated at 28lbs, or S0lbs. 
If, therefore, a way can be pointed out by 
which the whole of his absolute gravity 
can be brought into constant action, he 
will increase bis power (calculating upon 
the average) as six to one. Now this is 
to be done by means so simple and ob- 
vious, that it seems nothing less than a 
miracle that the idea did not occur, even 
to the common koife-grinder, centuries 
ago. Itis nothing more than having two 
cranks upon the axis to be moved, stand- 
ing perpendicularly to each other, and the 
operator shifting his weight alteroately 
from the treddle of one crank to the other. 
If the diameter of the crank’s revolution 
does not exceed seven or eight inches, the 
muscular exertion will be trifling. To 
bring the whole or such part of the ope- 
rator’s muscular force into action as may 
occasionally be wanted, he might have 
straps upon his shoulders, such as are 
used by chairmen, which, being fixed to 
any convenient part of the machine, 
would enable him to add to his weight 
double the power of his absolute gravity ; 
and this additional weight, when not want- 
ed, he could be relieved from by a very 
slight inclination of the shoulders.. These 
ideas | have acwwally reduced to practice, 
and have had a four-wheeled carriage 
made, which has fully ascertained the 
principles that are here laid down. To 
this carriage I attached a plough. We 
-had not, however, proceeded above 20 
yards, when being impatient to try the 
full power .of the machine, I ordered the 
men to add their muscular force to that 
of their gtavity ; when the machinery 
wwhich 1 had substituted in the place of 
treddles gave way, and terminated the 
business for that day. 

“ There is not the least shadow of dowbt 
~but that an able-bodied man can in th 
Way exert the power of a horse. I should 





few years lon i i am of every deé- 
scription travelling thé ‘without the 
aid of horses,’ “Pot mill work of ‘every 
kind tlite mode of working Wilf have’ w@e- 
cided advantage ‘over animal ‘power. tn 
the fitst place, it will nut requite ‘a twéed- 
tieth part ‘of ‘the ‘space ; ‘in the’ second 
place, ot-a tenth part of the:éxpenteof 
machinery; and lastly, it will saves 
the original cost of the horses, and their 
daily decrease in ‘value':—the Space’ ve- 
quired for four men to work im, ‘need ‘hot 
be ‘more than four feet‘square, ‘and the 
expense of the machinery will not “exceed 
54. Butthe most extensive application bf 
this principle I look for in navigating ves- 
sels, When we take into consideration 
the immense expence of a large steam en- 
gine, the space it occupies, together with 
the fuel to work it, and the combined dat- 
ger of fire and its blowing up, no prudent 
man would hesitate which he would adopt. 
In the fisheries it would be particularly 
useful ; the fishing vessels would go out 
and return at pleasure, so as always to 
bring their fish fresh to market, to say no- 
thing of the facilities it would afford o 

dragging their nets.” ’ 


Sruart Papers. 


The Stuart papers, which were in pos- 
session of Cardinal York, of Rome, have 
been transmitted from Rome to England 
to the Prince Regent,. who has appointed 
Dr. Stanier Clarke and four other gen- 
tlemen as Commissioners under his Royal 
warrant, and Mr, Pullen as their Secre- 
tary, to examine their contents, and to 
report to his Reyal Highness, from time 
to time, till the whole of their contents is 
ascertained. It is expected some very 
important information respecting the His- 
tory of England, at those periods, will, be 
obtained from them. The investigation 
is to be conducted in a private mauner. 
The papers are extremely voluminous, and 
filled several large packing-cases, They 
have been deposited in St. James’s Palace, 
in the late Queen’s drawing-room, where 
the Commissioners, with their Secretary, 
sit to examine and investigate the con- 
tents of these antient documents. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Covent Garpsn Turatre. 
June 30. Half an Hour in England 
without Cozening, an intertade, 


—_—— 


Encuisu Opera ‘House, Lrorem.: 
June 28. My Own, Rival! or, Sophy, 
Lucy ; and Lucy, Sophy, @ magical, co- 
medy. Well received, 
PRO- 
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appoi t. shepherd as one 
Peron.atcibe : The Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
and; also, ae atngs hig og: Me of 


and Westminster Light H. 
Volupteess,.to, be Colonel, v. Herries, _ 


dung, .26,.. This, Gazette notifies the 
haptism.of the Pringess Alexandrina Vic- 
toria,, daughter of the Duke of Kent, the 
appointment of A, Maconochie, esq. late 
Lord, Advocate, as_one of the Lords of 
Session and. Justiciary, in Scotland; and 
that of Sir W. Rae as Lord Advocate. 

Member RETURNED TO. Pagtiament. 

June.29. . Heytesbury—The, Hon. W, 
H, J. Scott. 





Ecc.esiasTicat, Paersameyts. 
Rey. Wm. Coruforth, M.A, Fellow of 


wii be 


M r ie 
ton Me sat St mc ’ 
PM 


De upg Tae ete 
Petual Curacy 
Shire, 


Rev, J.J. Brasier,, LLB. Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Rector of, Whitmore, 
co. Stafford, Cleobury Nosth,.R, Sbrep- 
shire. 

P Rev. Orbel Rey, Wyverstope RSet 
folk. 

Rev. J. D. Churchill, Erpingham R 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Edward Owen, M.A. Chislet Y. 
Kent. 





DisPENSATION. 

Rev. John Henry Sparke, M.A. Pre. 
bendary of Ely, to hold the Rectory of 
Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire, together 
with the Rectory of Stretham, in the Isle 
of Ely. 


a 


BIRTHS 


June 22. Mrs. Douglas, relict of the 
late Lord Reston, a dau. 


24. In George-street, Edinburgh, the 
Lady of Rear-admiral Otway, a dau, 





MARRIAGES. 


May 24. Capt. Sir Thomas Staines, 
K.N. &-C.B. to Sarah Tournay Bargrave, 
youngest dau. of Robert Tournay Bar- 
grave, esq. of Eastry, Kent. 

25. Lieut. William Bobun Bowyer, of 
the Royal Navy, to Frances, dau. of the 
late Capt. Beck, of the Kast India service. 

aunt W. G. Williams, esq. of Cefn, 

nglesey, to Anne, youngest dau. of H. N, 
Willis, esq. of Kensington Palace, and 
Sidining Hill, Berkshire. 

Wm. Ingelow, jun. esq. of Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, to Jean, second dau. of George 
Kilgour, esq. of Highbury-grove, Mid- 
dlesex. 

June 2. David Carruthers, esq. As- 
sistant Commissary-general to the Forces, 
to Sarali, oaly dau. of John Proctor, esq. 
of Grautira House, Monmouthshire. 

At North-cray, Kent, the Rev. Frede- 
rick Cox, of Folkestone, to Matilda, 
youngest duu. of Wm. Holship, esq. of 
North-cray. 

4. The Rev. James Gibson, rector of 
Worlington, Suffolk, and late Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of John Phillips, esq. of 
Pall Mall. 

5. Jobn.Leader, esq. of Quendon, Es- 
sex, to Elizabeth, second dau. of W. Wil- 
liamson, esq. of Buntingford, Herts. 

8.. Lieut. N. Newnham, R.N. to Mary, 
youngest dau. of Dr, Cooke, af Gower-st. 

9.” At Dubliu, the Rev. Francis Rutt- 


ledge, of Cornfield (Mayo), to Margaret, 
second dau. of the late Col. Bruce, of Oak 
Park (Carlow). 

10. The Rev. J. H. Bradney,; of Hur. 
cot, Somersetshire, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Rob. Kekewich, esq. of Sidmouth, 
Devonshire. 

George, younger son of Juseph Clarke, 
esq. of Wanstead, Essex, to Sarah, elder 
dau. of A. Bryson, esq. of Snaresbrook 
House, in the same county. 

14, Capt. R. Cust, knt. St. Fd. of the 
Slst regiment, to Marianne, dau. of the 
late Col. Ward, of the Hon. East lidia 
Company’s service. 

17. Robert, eldest con of Ninian Lewis, 
esq. of West Plean, Stirlingshire, 10 Mat 
garet, eldest dau, of David Hunter, esq. of 
Montagu-street, Russell -square. 

21. Andrew Basilico, esq. of the Navy 
Pay Office, to’ Miss Martin, of Piecadilly. 

22. Edmond Hungerford : Lectithere, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Anthony Levhiieré, 
bart. of the Rhyd, im Wordéstershiré, fo 
the Hon. Maria Clara Murray, Maid éf 
Honour to her late Majesty, arid second 
dau. of the late David Murray; esq. brd- 
ther to Lord Elibank, 

C. P. Grenfell, esq. son of Pascoe Gren- 
fell, esq. M.-P. 'to the Right Hon. Lady 
Georgiana Isabella Frances’ Molynetx, 
eldest dau. of the Right Hon. the Earhéf 
Sefton. > 

24. John Francis, secotid son of the 

late 
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late John Scott, é8q. Secretary to the late” 
Lord Nelson, to Mary Caroline, eldest, 
dau, of William Roberts, esq. of Meck- 


lenburg-square. : 

28. Charles Duke, sq. of the Ariny, 
Pay Office, to Josephine Isabella, fourt 
dau. of William Douglas, esq. of Sloane- 
street, 

Wm. Humble, esq. to Letitia, only 
dau. of the Jate Edward Coxwell, esq. for- 
merly Commander in the Hon, East In- 
dia Company’s service. 

John Fred, Crewe, esq. nephew to Lord 


Marriages2Lord Chief Baron Dimdas. > [uxxxik: 


Cféwe, to the Hon. Hartiet Smith, daw. of 
Lord Carrington. , 

The Rev. R. Wiliatis, Prébésdary of 
Lincoln, &¢. to Miss Rotnd, dest bua?” 
of the late Steph. Round, ‘esq. of ‘King’s 
Beech Hill, Berkshire. & 

29. The Rev. C. D. Brereton, ‘rector’ 
of St. Edmund’s, Norwich, to” Frantes, 
youngest dau. of Jos. Wilson, esq?'of 
Highbury Hill, Middlesex. ~ 

30. Mr. Jobn Collingwood, of Oxford} 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of Wm. Hale, esq. of 
Homerton. 


ma 


OBITUARY. 


Lorp Cuier Baron Dunpas. 

We noticed in p. 582, the death of 
this most excellent character. His Lord- 
ship had been for a long time in a very de- 
licate state of health, and although he oc- 
casionally recruited strength, his friends 
for a considerable period felt great 
alarm for the fatal event which they all 
now so deeply deplore. Mr. Dundas was 
the eldest son of the late Lord President 
Dundas of Arniston, by Miss Grant, 
youngest daughter of the Honourable 
William Grant, Lord Prestongrange, and 
was born on the 6th June, 1753. He 
entered advocate in 1779, and at a very 
early age was appointed Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, at the time the now vener- 
able Sir Ilay Campbell got the situation 
of Lord Advocate; and at the promotion 
of the latter as President of the Court of 
Session in 1789 (on the death of Sir Tho- 
mas Millar) Mr. Dundas succeeded to the 
office of Lord Advocate, while his friend 
Mr. Blair, the late president, was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General. Mr. Dundas 
continued to hold this high office till 1801 
(during which period he sat in Parliament 
as Member for the county of Edinburgh), 
when, on the resignation of Chief Baron 
Montgomery, he was installed into that 
office which he held till within a short pe- 
riod of his death. 

It is so common to eulogize public men, 
when the silence of death has hushed all 
hostile feelings of which they might have 
been the object, that it may be thought 
we only beat the common track when we 
speak of the amiable and valuable quali- 
ties of the late Lord Chief Baron. It is, 
however, the universal feeling that few 
public men have descended to the grave 
with stronger claims to the respect and 
affection of all who knew him. His Lord- 
ship certajnly was not endowed with those 
brilliant talents which were conspicuous 
in many of his family ; but, joined to 
yery respectable abilities, he possessed, in 
aa eminent degree, those graces of mild- 
ness, moderation, aod affability, which 
blunt all personal aud political animosity, 


and were so particularly displayed in the 
very trying times in which he held the 
situation of his Majesty’s Advocate. We 
allude of course to those recently after 
the French Revolution, when the minds of 
men in Scotland, as well as in other parts 
of the country, were agitated with feelings 
of no common inierest. At that eventfal 
period it required, in the person holding 
the powers and responsibility of Lord Ad- 
vocate, decision and firmness—command 
and moderation of temper; and men of 
all parties now agree that Mr. Dundas, in 
that situation, possessed and displayed 
those qualities in a degree salutary to the 
publick, and most honourable to himself. 
Firm in his official duties, he blended the 
discharge of these with a spirit of tender- 
ness to those whom he thought misled, 
and of conciliation to all who differed from 
him in tbe opinions at that time agitated ; 
and it has been generally allowed that his 
Lordship’s conduct on that occasion, aided 
by ihe like decided and temperate mea- 
sures of Mr. Elder, then Lord Provost, 
preserved the city of Edinburgh from the 
scenes of turbulence and violence which 
so strongly threatened it. 

As a Judge in the Exchequer the late 
Chief Baron was equally valuable. In 
the limited range of public cases which 
come before that Court in Scotland, the 
delinquency of parties arraigned for 
breach of the revenue laws, is generally so 
clear and apparent, that there is little 
room for doubt or hesitation in a Judge’s 
charge to the Jury ; but, when it appeared 
that a defendant had acted from no impro- 
per motive, or when a doubtfu) law was 
endeavoured to be interpreted to the pre- 
judice of the fair trader, his Lordship dis- 
played a zealand even fervour for the 
cause of the latter, which evinced that no 
length of service, as a fanctionary of the 
Crown, could weaken his attachment to 
the rights and liberty of the subject, © 

If the qualities, of which we have given 
a feeble outline, rendered his Lordship so 
respectable in public life, iamay" casily 
be conceived how much they endeated 
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him in private. His.character,, indeed, as 
a private individual, in all, the relaviens 
of hfe, .was most exemplary, and is um- 
ee 


said by an, eminent Judge, ov concluding 
the character of one of his bretbren:— 
** He has died, leaving no good man his 
enemy. and attended with that sincere 
regret which only those can bope for who 
have, occupied the like important stations, 
and acquitted themselves well.” 

His Lordship married his cousin, Miss 
Dundas, daughter of the late and sister to 
the present Lord Viscount Melville, by 
whom he has threé sons and twodaughters, 
—Robert, his successor in the estate of 
Arniston ; Henry, an officer in the navy ; 
and William Pitt. His eldest daughter 
was lately married to Joba Borthwick, esq. 
younger, of Crookston, and the ‘youngest 
is unmarried, 





JoserH Moser *, Esa. 

May 22. At Romney Tertace, West- 
minster, Joseph Moser, Esq. late one of 
the Police Magistrates at the Public 
Office in Worship-street. This’ gentle- 
man was descended of a Swiss family, 
and was born in Greek-street, Soho, in 
1748, being the son of Hans Jaco Mo- 
ser, ao artist. Mr, Moser was taken 
when young from school, and placed 
under his uncle, G. M. Moser, Esq. late 
keeper of the Royal Academy, who in- 
tended him for the profession of paint- 
ing in enamel, The nephew, however, 
had not the same inclination, though he 
continued in the academy till his mar- 
riage, in 1780, with the daughter of an 
eminent surgeon in Holles-street, Ca- 
vendish-square. From that time Mr. 


Moser relinquished painting, and de- 


voted himself to literature; but about 
the year 1794, he was appointed a ma- 
gistrate for the city of Westminster. He 
sat first in the office in Queen-square, but 
on the death of Serjeant Kirby, he re- 
moved to that in Worship-street. Mr. 
Moser was a leading Correspondent in 
the European Magazine and other pe- 
riodical publications. His separate per- 
formances are, Lucifer and Mammon, an 
historical sketch, 8vo. 1793.—Thoughts 
upon Cash Credit, and Country Banks, 
8vo. 1793.—Turkish Tales, 2 vols. 12mo. 
1794.—The Adventures of Timothy Twig, 
Esq, ina series of poetical epistles, 2 vols. 
12mo. 1794.—The Meal Tub Plot, or Re- 
marks on the Powder Tax, Svo. 1794.— 
Anecdotes of Richard Brothers, with some 
Thoughts op the Credulity of N. B. Hal- 
hed, Esq, 8yvo.. 1795.—Somerset House, 
a vision, 8vo, 1795.—Reflections on Pro- 
A Portrait and Memoir ot Mr. Mo- 
ser were given in the European Magazine, 
vol, XLIV, p. 83. 





lt, may, be well , 
repeated of Chief Baron-Dundas, what was - 


fane and Judicial Swearing, 12mo0. 1795,— 
Observations on a Lettes to ‘the Pritce of 
Wales, 8¥o. 1°795,—Ab- Exaaiination or 
the pathphlet én : A the” 
English Government, 8v 6° The” 
Herinit of Calicaatie, ab bfeatat romance, 
2 vols, 12i0. T797,— Moral Tales, 2 vols. 
12mo, 1797.— Tales’ and “Romances of 
Antient and Modern Times, 5 vals, 12mb. * 
1800.—The “Minced Pie, a drama, 8¥o, 
1806.—The Gipsies, 12mo. 1807,—Thé 
Comet, a farce, 1807.—The’ Best Heart” 
in the World, dram. sketch, 12m. 1807. 
—The Bubbles, com. 8vo. 1808.—Don 
Quixote in Barcelona, farce, 12mo. 1808. 
— Nourmahal, Empress of Hindostan, 
melo drama, 8vo. 1808, — British Loy- 
alty, dramatic effusion, 8vo, 1809.—Adel- 
frid, an historical drama, 12mo. 18i1. 
Sir WittiaM Heatucore,; Barr. 

June 26, At Hursley Park, Hants, ‘Sir 
William Heathcote, bart. He was born 
July 2, 1746, and married in 1768, to 
Frances, daughter and co-heiress of John 
Thorpe, esq. of Embley, Hants, by whom 
he had five sous and three daughters. Sir 
William succeeded his father, Sir Thomas, 
June 27, 1788. He represented the Coan- 
ty of Southampton in three successive 
Parliaments, but retired from public 
life in 1806, on account of ill health. He 
is succeeded by his eldest son, now Sir 
Thomas Heathcote, bart. born in 1769. 





DEATHS. 


1818, At Mussulipatam, in the house 
Nov. 5. “~~ of James O. Tod, esq. Judge 
and Chief Magistrate there, Lieut, Alex. 
D. Coull, of the Madras Artillery, eldest 
son of James Coull, esq. of Ashgrove, in 
the county of Moray. 

1819. Jan. 5. At Kandy, Major Coane, 
of the 73d regt. — The following “ General 
Orders,” so highly to the honour of Major 
Coane, were issued from Head-Quarters 
on the occasion :—** In the course of the 
recent arduous service in the interior, the 
Commander of the Forces has had much 
too frequent occasion to lameut the loss of 
gallant Officers; but at no former time 
has his feelings of sorrow been more 'sen- 
sibly excited, than in performing the pain- 
ful task of announcing to the Army the 
death of Major Coane of the 73d regiment, 
which melaucholy event took place’ ‘at 
Kandy, on the 5th inst. after the best hopes 
had been entertained of his recovery, The 
Lieutenant-general has in so many ‘in- 
stances extolled the bravery, intelligence, 


‘and spirit’ of enterprize of this accomp- 


lished Officer, who in an eminent dégree 
possessed all the best qualities ofa Sol- 
dier, that there have been ample mani- 
festations of the high opinion which the 
Comunander of the Forces entertained of 
him—and it is with the keencst emotions 

of 





of grief that the Lieutepant-general_ con- 
doles with ‘his brother Officers’ on a dis- 
pensation of Providence, which he knows 
will afflict them all; heightened as. such 
affliction will be, from an-intimate kuow- 
ledge of Major Coane’s distinguislied me- 
rit, and deprived as they now unhappily 
are, of his animating example, and of his 
society, in the prime of bis tife. 
«a. W. Watxer, Dep. Adj, Gen.” 

April 26, At his farm, Arnolds, Mount- 
nessing, Essex, aged 48, Mr. Thomas Eng- 
lish, of Arundel Wharf, Strand. 

April 28, At Lisbon, Capt. Nicholas 
Pocock, of his Majesty’s Packet Service, 
third son of Nich: Pocock, esq. late of 
Great George-street, Westminster. 

May 2. At Henley-in-Arden, in his 
39th year, Major John Hilton, late of the 
25th Light Dragoons. 

Mey 6, At Quebec, Canada, Mr. Ga- 
vin Major Hamilton, eldest son of Mr. 
William Hamilton, merchant, of New City 
Chambers, and of Clapton. 

At Glasgow, Dame Elizabeth, widow of 
the late Sir H. T. Campbell, of Asknish, 
Sheriff Depute of Argylishire, 

May 8. At the Manse of Cultur, Eliza 
Howison Strachan, daughter of A. Strachan, 
esq. Assistant Commissary General, 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, aged 
79, the widow of the late Hugh Dive, esq. 

May 12. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
Margaret, Countess of Buchan. She was a 
daughter of William Fraser, esq.; and 
was married in 1771 to David Stuart Ers- 
kine, the present learned and venerable 
Earl of Buchan. 

Aged 86, the Rev. Thomas Hayes, M.A. 
Vicar of Oswald’s, Durham, and one of 
the Minor Canons and Precentor of that 
Cathedral.—He had held the vicarage 54, 
and been Minor Canon 61 years. 

May 15. At Annstown, Waterford, at 
an advanced age, Hen. St, George Cole, 
esq. one of the Land-waiters of the Port of 
Waterford, and Justice of the Peace for 
that county. 

At Spenithorne, aged 86, William Chay- 
tor, esq. Vice Lieutenant of the North 
Riding of the county of York, many years 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, and an 
active Magistrate, during 60 years, for 
the said North Riding, and a Bencher of 
the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple. 

May 17. At Kettering, in his 63d year, 
Mr. Wm. Stafford, gardener and seeds- 
man.—Although he had been deprived of 
his sight for many years, he pursued his 
avocation to the last with great agility. 

At the house of his father-in-law, Tho- 
mas Miller, esq. agent victualler, Ply- 
mouth, Capt. George Jackson, R. N. late 
of East Looe, Cornwall. 

May 18. At St. Bris, near Auxerre, in 


France, Euphemia Jane, daughter of the 
late J. Hunter, M.D. and F.R.S. and niece 
of the late Lieut,-gen. Hunter, Governor 
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and Commander in Chief in Upper Ca- 


nada. 

May 19. At Edinburgh, Thomas Keén- 
nedy, esq. of Dumure, Ayrshire. 

May 20. At White Windows, near Ha- 
lifax, aged 23, Edwin, youngest son of the 
late Joseph Priestley, esq. “49 

May 21. In bis 88th year, Mr. John 
Hendry, permit-writer in the Excise Office 
at Hull, leaving a widow (his second in 
to whom he was married in the year 1759, 

May 23. At Paris, John Robipsou, 
esq. M. P. of Denston Hall, Suffolk.— 
He was a Lieutenant-general in the Army, 
Colonel of the 60th Foot, brother-in-law of 
the Earl of Powis, and had represented 
the Borough of Bishop’s Castle, Shrop- 
shire, in. several Parliaments. —He was 
buried in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
at Paris, 

May 24. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
Harriet, relict of the late Bernard Brocas, 
esq. of Wokefield louse, Berkshire. 

In Lansdowne-crescent, Bath, Mrs. 
Charles Moysey, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Moysey, and daughter of Francis F. Lut- 
trell, esq. 

May 25. At Edmonton, Mr. Jonathan 
Bugg, solicitor, and of Addle-street, Al- 
dermanbury. 

At Upper Edmonton, in her 84th year, 
Margaret, the relict of the late Rev. Dr. 
David Lloyd, of Lyuu, in Norfolk. 

At his seat, Chalfont House, Bucks, in 
his 75th year, Thomas Hibbert, esq. F.S.A. 
many years in the Commission of the 
Peace, and in 1798 High Sheriff of Buck- 
inghamshire. With abilities and accom- 
plishments which might have qualified 
him for eminence in public life, bis incli- 
nation led him to retirement ; but the se- 
clusion in which he lived neither obscured 
the polish of his manners, nor confined 
his active benevolence. The regard and 
affection of respectable neighbours, and 
numerous dependants, followed him to 
the grave, and attested the genera! estima- 
tion in which his character was held by 
those who had experienced its worth. 

At Lambeth, in his 62d year, Mr. Fel- 
ton Mathew, late of Goswell-street. 

May 26. At Islington, in his 60th year, 
the Rev. Dr. Jerment, many years pastor 
of the Scottish Chapel in Oxendon-street. 

May 30. Aged 83, Ruth Lord, of Stain- 
land (Halifax); and June 3, aged 83, 
James Lord, her husband. — They_ bad 
been married 56 years; and were both 
buried in one grave. 

May 31. At Exeter, in his 40th year, 
the Rev. Richard Iremonger, Vicar of 
Wherwell, near Andover, Hants. 

At St. Petersburg, John Statter, esq. 

Lately. Aged 84, Mr. John Weeks, 
formerly lanalord of the Bush Tavern, 
Bristol, and since contractor fur the niajl 
coaches.—During the time he kept the 
Bush Tavern, he was celebrated for his 
patriotic 
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patriotic spirit, and the following anec- 
dote is related :—On Lord Rodney’s -ar- 
rival in England, he landed at Bristol, and 
went to the Bush Tavern, On inquiring 
for-his bill, the patriotic lendlord replied, 
“There is nothing to pay—nothing for 
Lord. Rodney topay.” After getting into 
his garriage \o proceed to Bath, Lord Rod- 
ney requested be might be driven there as 
expeditiously as possible ; the person who 
rode the leadjug horse immediately turned 
round and.pulled out his watch; when his 
Lordship at once recognized his worthy 
host, who replied, ** As your Lordship 
said to the Governor of Eustatia (alluding 
to the time allowed for capitulation), in an 
hour, ia an hour, my Lord,’ : 

At Wnioa Terrace, Camden Town, in 
his 46th year, Wm. Barton Borwick, esq. 

The Rev. Richard Caddick, D.D. aged 
79, late of Whitehall, and of Caddick- 
Jodge, Fulham, Dr, C. was author of 
** Hebrew made Easy, or an Introduction 
to the Hebrew. Language ;” and.‘ Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, in Hebrew.” 

Cambridgeshire—In the 70th year of 
his age, the Rev. James Atkyns, Rector of 
Longstanton St, Michael’s, and formerly 
fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 

Devon — At Exeter, aged 103, Mary 
Parsons.—She had enjoyed, through her 
long life, almost uninterrupted health and 
cheerful spirits; could read, and work 
well ‘at her needle, until about a year 
since, when her eye-sight left her; but 
she retained all her other faculties to 
nearly the close of her existence. 

Kent —Suddenly, while riding out in 
a donkey chaise, Mrs. Witherden, pro- 
prietor of the Marine Library and Board- 
ing House, Ramsgate, 

Mrs. Marshall, the worthy mistress of 
the George Inn, Sittingbourne, Kent. 

Leicestershire — At Hinckley, aged 63, 
S. Cotterell, M.D. 

Somersetshire — At Bath, the Hon. John 
Blackwood, aged 65, member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Council in Lower Canada. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut.-gen. Charles 
Reynolds, of the East India Company’s 
service. 

Yorkshire — At Castle Howard, Mrs. 
Dade, many years House-keeper to the 
Earl of Carlisle. 

Scorranp — Lieutenant-gen. Sir James 
Campbell, of Iuverneil, bart. G.C.H. and 
K.S.E, nephew of the late Gen, Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, K. B. 

In his 8ist year, the Rev. Dr. James 
Playfair, Principal of the United College, 
University of St, Andrew’s. 

IreEranp — At. Dublin, aged 59, Lieut.- 
gen. Barton.—He_ served 39 years in the 
Qd Life Guards. 

Lieut.-col. Penefather, of the Tipperary 
Militia, at his seat of Newpark. He was 
High Sheriff of the county, 


At Bandon, the Rey, Pat. Geran, 0.5.5. 
This venerable geutleman.was apwards.of 
100 years. of age, ‘ape ’ 

At Mount Nugent (Cavan), Jas, Heary 
Cottingham, esq. barrister.at-laws 

Anroap—At St, Maur, near, Paris, aged 
20, the Countess Jules de Polignac, ,.This 
young lady belonged to. one of the most 
anticat aod illustrious families of Scotland, 
and had been united to her noble husband 
only two years. She has left an ipfaut son. 

At Zurich, aged 25, Dr. Henry Lavater, 
son of the celebrated Physiognomist. 

At his seat at New Paltz, in the county 
of Ulster, State of New York, Charles 
Catton, esq. a native of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, but for 18 years an inha- 
bitant of that State. He had been long 
accustomed to gout ; which succeeding to, 
or brought on by, a recent cold, termi- 
nated his existence, after a fortnight’s ill- 
ness, at the age of 65 years. Mr. Catton 
was an artist of superior rank and of dis- 
tinguished merit, and very ably supported 
a just and eminent reputation acquired by 
his father, whose pupil he was, and who 
attained the honours of a Royal Acade- 
mician, and served, until the day of his 
death, his present Majesty George IU. as 
his heraldic painter. Mr, Catton, during 
his residence in the United States, has de- 
voted his attention principally to agricul- 
tural pursuits; and seldom exercised his 
pencil, except to gratify personal friend- 
ship, or enliven the dull monotony of a 
rural winter life. 

At Rio Janeiro, Baron Neven, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador there. 

At Montreal, in Canada, Mr. Robert 
Dyde, formerly of Pall Mall. 

At Hopewell Estate, Jamaica, John 
Clinton M’Anuff, esq. a Master of the 
High Court of Chancery, and one of the 
Assistant Judges of the Supreme Court in 
that island. 

At Bengal, Capt. G. Wm. Butticaz, of 
the 2d battalion of the 2d regiment of Na- 
tive Infantry, son of the late Rev. S. J. 
Butticaz, of Harrow. 

At Linz, aged 93 years, the celebrated 
Austrian General, Count Beaulieu. He 
retained the possession of his faculties \w 
the hour of his death. 

In the month of March last, while off 
Vera Cruz, of a malignant fever, aged 
15, Heury Symons ; and five days after, 
through excess of grief at the loss of his 
brother, George Symons; both midship- 
meno on board bis Majesty’s ship Sybille, 
and twin sons of W, J. Symons, esq, .of 
Bury. 

June 3. At Sea, on his passage home, 
afier a long residence in India, George 
Oswald, esq. late in the Civil Service of 
the Hou. East India Company. His death 
was attended by circumstances singularly 
mournful and afflictive. This gentleman, 


by 
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by his talents and conduct, had obtained 
much cansideration in India, and had a 
fair prospect of attaining stations of emi- 
nence in the Civil service of the Company. 
Yielding, however, to the often expressed 
wishes and entreaties of his relatives, he 
relinquished those expectations, he de- 
cided upon returning to the bosom of that 
family from whom he had been so long 
necessarily estranged. Possessing a well- 
earned reputation, with manners pecu- 
liarly pleasing and engaging, a competent 
fortune, and in the meridian of life, he 
united great worldly advantages, and his 
family promised themselves unmixed hap- 
piness in their re-union ; but, alas! with- 
in a few days’ sail of his native shores, he 
was attacked by a fatal malady; and in- 
stead of the meeting fondly anticipated, 
those who waited with impatience his ar- 
rival, in agony received his lifeless corpse, 
and only had the sad duty to perform of 
laying it in the tomb of his grandfather, 
the Right Hon. James Oswald. Long se- 
parated from the friends he loved in life, 
thos, by a singularly mournful occurrence, 
his ashes are destined to repose in the Ab- 
bey of Westminster, mingled with those 
of his distinguished progenitors. 

The Lady of Edward Eyre, esq. of 
Lansdowne-crescent, Bath. 

June 5. At Lemberg, of a dropsy, the 
celebrated Austrian General, Baron Von 
Hiller. 

June 6. Mr. James Norris, wine mer- 
chant, of Bury-place, Bloomsbury. 

June 8. At Beckley, Sussex, Mr. Elias 
Gilbert, aged 93 years. His remains were 
borne to the grave by eight of his grand- 
sons. Mr. Gilbert, in his youth, planted 
a chesnut (of the edible kind) on his own 
estate, which grew to a large tree ; and in 
the year 1813, it was cut down and sawed 
into boards, which measured two feet in 
width, and by his own order were pre- 
served, to be used for his coffin; and the 
order was strictly attended to. 

June 9. At his house in Westmore- 
land-place, City-road, Thomas Martin, esq. 

June 12. In the vigour of life and 
usefulness, Mr. George Jones, corn mer- 
chant, of Bristol; whose unexpected re- 
moval from this to another world, though 
deeply regretted by all who knew him, 
was by himself anticipated with that hum- 
ble confidence which Christianity alone 
can impart. Among the variety of means 
employed by him for the benefit of others, 
one of the most important was, the in- 
struction of the poor; in effecting which, 
for several years he passed his Sundays 
with the children of St. James’s Parish, 
at the Barton School-house. 

Mr. T. Dennis, surgeon, of Broughton, 
Lincolnshire, 

une 13. At the Royal Hospital, Green- 
wich, after a few days illness, John Ma- 
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riss, esq. surgeon R.N. and first assis- 
tant surgeon of that Institution. 

June 15. In Charlotte-street, Black- 
friars-road, aged 82, Wm, Wallis, esq. 
the oldest surgeon in the British navy, 
and last remaining of those who, in the 
year 1784, under the command of Cap- 
tain Phipps (afterwards Lord Mulgrave), 
in the Racehorse and Carcase, went with 
the expedition to the North Pole; in 
which enterprize he was surgeon on board 
the Carcase, and on board which the late 
Lord Viscount Nelson, then a boy, acted 
as Midshipman. 

At Gwnfryn, David Ellis Nanney, esq. 
his Majesty’s Attorney-General for the 
North Wales circuit, and Chairman of the 
Quarter-sessions for Carnarvonshire. 

Aged 61, Mrs. F. M. Long, Pricress of 
the Convent of L’Hospital Noble, Aude- 
narde. 

June 16. At her son-in-law’s (Mr. 
John Perry), in Durham-place (East), 
Hackney-road, in her 84th year, Mrs. 
Mary Child, formerly of Brighton and 
Sunbury. 

June \. At Sacheverel-hall, Exmouth, 
aged 91, Edward Iliff, esq. 

At Speenhill, Berks, Miss Anne Wilson, 
daughter of the late Dr. Alexander Wilson, 
Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Glasgow. 

June 18. In his 74th year, Peter Bay- 
ley, esq. of Dublin, attorney. 

At Richmond, aged 77, Mrs. Anne White, 
daughter to the late Taylor White, esq. 
formerly one of the Judges of Chester, and 
aunt to Sir Thos. W. White, bart. of Wal- 
lingwells, in Nottinghamshire. 

June t9. Eldred John, son of the Rev. 
John Addison, rector of Ickenham, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Aone, wife of Mr. Jos. Lambert, coach- 
maker, of Jury-street, Aldgate. 

Lady Cecil Copley. 

June 20. At Ballingdon, Essex, aged 
49, from the sudden breaking of a blood- 
vessel, Sarah, wife of Mr. Johu Parsons, 
draper and tailor, of that place. 

June 21. In her 17th year, Sarah Anne, 
youngest daughter of Kenneth Tod, esq. 
of Kennington. 

In her 16th year, Anne, eldest daughter 
of James Stead, of Uvion-road, Clapham- 
rise. 

In Portland-place, aged 17, William, 
fourth son of John Vivian, esq. of Claver- 
ton, Somersetshire. 

At Bath, James Gladeil Vernon, esq. 
of Hereford-street. 

At Bath, the Rev. Joseph Jekyll Rise. 

June 22. At Hanwell, Middlesex, Julia 
Henrietta, widow of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Henry Jerome de Salis, D. D. Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire. (See an ac- 
count of her husband,. and lines on bis 
death, in vol. LXXX, i, pp. 463, 501.) 

In 
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Io Hans-place, in his 74th year, Sir 
John Morris, bart. of Clasemont, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

In Walcot-placé, Lambeth, in her 19th 
year (after undergoing the painful ope- 
ration of trepanning), Miss Eliza Bicknell, 
whose death was occasioned by a blow 
from a broken boitle, wantonly thrown 
from the gallery of one of the public The- 
atres about two years ago, and from which 
time she has been in a bad state of health. 

Mr. Wm. Clark, of Hill-house, Dulwich. 

At Maidstone, in her 17th year, Roset- 
ta, youngest daugliter of Mrs, Aughtie, 
of Cheapside, 

In Park-street, Mary Anastasia Grace, 
Baroness Mordauot, She was the secoud 
daughter of Charles fourth Earl of Peter- 
borough, by his first wife Mary, daughter 
of Johu Cox of London, esq. Her Lady- 
ship had lately completed her 81st year, as 
she was born June 5, 1739. By herdeath 
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the old Barony of Turvey, eo. Bedford 
(which was created by writ of summons, 
May 4, 1532), descends to. his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon; Alexander, second Duke 
of Gordon, having married, Lady Henrietta, 
daughter of the celebrated Earl of Peter- 
borough, 

Aged. 69, Frances, relict of the late 
James Heseltine, esq.of Doctors’Commons, 

June 23, At Great Westwood, near 
Watford, Herts, iv his 64th year, Francis 
Bradford, esq. universally esteemed and 
regretted, 

In Grosvenor-place, in his 69th year; 
William Wynch, esq. 

At Bath, Capt. Philip Dumaresq, R. N. 

At Tower-house, Arundel, Lady Louisa, 
wife of Arthur Atherley, esq. late M. P. 
for Southampton, and daughter of the 
late Marquis of Lothian. 

Aged 29, Maria, wife of Mr. H. B. 
Marshall, grocer of Clapham. 


ee 


ADDITIONS AND REMARKS*. 


Vol. LXXXVII. Part I. 

P. 464. a. The account of the burning 
of the mill in Water-street, Birmingham, 
is a highly exaggerated statement, parti- 
cularly as respects the value of the pro- 
perty consumed, which is there stated to 
be 200,000/. but would be much nearer 
the true estimate if put down at one fiftieth 
part of that sum, say 4000/. 

Vol, LXXXVIL. Part IT. 

P. 461. Inthe account of the execution 
of the traitors at Derby, the particular 
day is omitted to be mentioned. The ex- 
ecution took place on Friday, Noveraber 
7th, 1817. 

P. 464. The trial of Abraham Thorn- 
ton, for the murder of Mary Ashford, is 
stated to have been one of two remarkable 
trials which took place at S/afford Assizes. 
This is erroneous, Thoraton having been 
tried at Warwick for that offence. 

P. 477. b. 1.27. For Flower, read Fow- 
ler. 
P. 484. a. Maydwell, near Northamp- 
ton, was the seat of Lord James Russell, a 
younger son of the first Duke of Bedford, 
and afterwards of his widow, who was 
married to Sir Henry Hoghton, bart. She 
was daughter of John Lisle, esq. son of 
Joho Lisle (one of the Commissioners of 
the Great Seal under the Protector Oliver, 
and one of the Members of his other- 
house, or House of Lords, who had beer one 
of the King’s Judges), by his wife Alicia, 
daughter and co-neiress of Sir White Be- 
consall, kat. She was vulgarly known by 





* We are chiefly obliged to our kind 
and. accurate Correspondent E. for these 
Remarks on our preceding volumes. Eprr, 

Gent, Mac. Suppl, LXXXIX. Part |. 
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the name of Lady Lisle, and, in 1685, 
having been tried at the Assizes at Win- 
chester, for harbouring two of the athhe- 
rents of the ill-advised and imprudent 
Duke of Monmouth, was sacrificed to the 
sanguinary spirit of James LI. by his con- 
temptible minion, Lord Chief Justice Jef- 
feries. 
Vol. LXXXVIII. Part I. 

P. 591. W.B. observes, on “ Exchequer, 
from a cloth which was spread on the 
table ;” that it is spread now, and ac- 
counts are yearly passed in court by coun- 
ters placed on this cloth to represent 
sums.—This Correspondent (adverting to 
page 601) also says, The same thought 
which occurred to a writer two ¢enturies 
ago may occur to one in these days who 
never saw the former; but if he uses the 
Same words, he is certainly liable to the 
charge of plagiarism. If I do not mistake, 
it is a charge made against Sterne, that 
he has used the words of Burton in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Vol. LXXXVIIL Part IT. 

P.21. b. “In reply to your Correspondent 
P. take the following, which } happen to 
have cut out of a daily paper (I fancy the 
Public Advertiser) of the 10th Decémber, 
1765, and to have preserved to this time. 
“ To the Printer: In answer to a letter 
in your paper of Friday last, relative to a 
demand of 5s. made by the rector of a 
parish on a gentleman, who lately married 
one of his parishioners in his own parish 
Church, I desire you will insert this for 
the satisfaction of your Reader, who signs 
himself Tom Tell-trath. In or about the 
year 1752, one Mr. Patten, a clothier, of 
the parish of Martock, in the county of 

Somerset 
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Somerset and diocese of Bath and Wells, 
married, in his own parish church, a 
woman who was a parishioner of Pether- 
ton, a neighbouring parish. Soon after 
the Rev. Mr. Castleman, vicar of Pether- 
ton, made a demand on Mr. Patten of 5s. 
as a customary fee due to him, insisting 
that, as he had lost a parishioner, and the 
custom had been for time immemorial, he 
had an undoubted right thereto. The clo- 
thier refused payment of the demand: 
the vicar sued him in the Bishbop’s Court, 
and he was condemned with costs, if not 
excommunicated, From this sentence he 
appealed to the Arches Court of Canter- 
bury, of which Court Sir George Lee was 
then Judge. In a short time the appeal 
was heard and determined ; and I was pre- 
sent when Sir George declared, that ‘ not- 
withstanding it had been a custom, time 
immemorial, for the Clergy to demand the 
fee in question as a prescriptive right, and 
this point of law never before tried to 
abolish the custom, this prescriptive right 
was in itself totally defeated by law:’ and 
he concluded his sentence with these words : 
* upon the whole, I am clearly of opinion 
that, where no duty is done, no fee can be 
by law demanded ;’ and condemned the 
vicar in 202. costs, besides other expences. 
“ Yours, &c. A Layman.” 

P. 98.b. I do not know whether Histo- 
ricus assumes that name in consequence 
of his supposed knowledge of the history 
of people ; but if so, it appears rather mis- 
applied, when he asks whether the Hon. 
Charles Hamilton, of Pain’s Hill, youngest 
son to James, sixth Earl of Abercorn, 
were not an Irish gardener. 

P. 112. b. Q. Q. may receive abun- 
dant information about Benjamin Keach, 
and his Tgorodoyia, by consulting Wat- 
kins’s Biographical Dictionary, Chalmers’s 
new edition, and especially Wilson’s Dis- 
senting Chrrches, vol. IV. from whence, 
perhaps, the contents of the other two are 
extracted. 

P. 120. Surely Dr. Bell’s Importation 
of the new Method of teaching Children 
proves no great exertion of mind, or ge- 
nius, for he had only to relate what he 
himself and every other traveller to India 
and the East might have seen practised a 
hundred times over; as abundantly ap- 
pears, if there were no other proof, from 
the extract from’Pietro della Valle. 

P. 147. Has Mr. Swift translated the 
10th and 13th, or 10th and 14th Satires of 
Juvenal? ove column says one, and the 
other the contrary. 

P. 390. a. Your Correspondent is not 
very accurate in his quotation. It is well 
known that the Queen did not die till Sun- 
day, Ist August; therefore, news of her 
death could not have arrived at York on 
Friday, 30th July. A premature report 
probably reached York. 
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P. 404. a. 1. 22. Read Dr. John War- 
ner, founder of Bromley College. 

P. 467. It would have been an accept- 
able piece of information to have given 
the publick some account of Mr, Eiliot’s 
parentage and family. 

P. 559. a. 1.3. For George Garvagh, 
read George Canning. I believe he is only 
an Irish Peer. 

Vol. LXXXIX. Part I. 

P. 204. a. 1.3 and 5. Read 1597 and 
1599,—Also in the epitaph, Hujus eccle- 
siz cathedralis Canonici.—The Church at 
Luckham is not an Ecclesia Cathedralis. 

P. 284. b. Mr. Boone married 22 Oct. 
1762, the sister of the late Countess of 
Ashburnham, who were the two co- 
heiresses of the late John Crowley, for a 
short time Alderman of Dowgate Ward 
(as his father Sir Ambrose had been be- 
fore him); he died Jan. 2, 1727-8, leav- 
ing an immense fortune, which his two 
sons in-law improved, by carrying on the 
business of an iron-master at the Leathern 
Doublet in Upper Thames-street, for a 
long time (the sign is said to have repre- 
sented the dress in which the first of the 
family came to London), under the firm of 
Theodosia Crowley and Co. (I suppose the 
name of their mother-in-law), It so hap- 
pens that Mr. B. also was four times M.P. 
for Castle Rising, and three times for 
Ashburton. 

P. 285. a, The Rev. William Browne 
was (I believe only) son of Thos. Browne, 
esq. formerly Garter King at Arms, and 
an eminent land surveyor, who purchased 
the estate of Camfield-place (which his 
son sold last year to the Earl of Rose- 
bery); he died Feb. 22, 1780. His son 
married Aone, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington, bart. of Swain- 
ston in the Isle of Wight, by whom he 
had issue William, born July 30, 1792, 
and married in June 1815, to Anna Ma- 
ria, eldest daughter of Theophilus Salway, 
esq. of Richard’s Castle, in Herefordshire, 
by whom he has issue. 

P, 380. b. G. H. W. remarks, * The 
writer of the article relative to the late 
Lord Dormer, makes some mistakes. For 
*‘ ninth Lord Dormer, of Peterley House, 
and Grove Park,” read ** ninth Lord Dor- 
mer of Wenge.” Peterley House and 
Grove Park were his Lordship’s seats, 
but made no part of his titles and dignities. 
Charles Dormer, Earl of Caernarvon, did 
not die without heir male, he died without 
issue male,” 

P. 403. |. ult. and penult. Dele Lord 
Dacre of the South, as connected with 
Cumberland ; for he is Lord Dacre of 
Hurst-Monceaux in South-Sex. 

P. 411. a. 1. 45. For Duke of Dorset, 
read, Earl of Dorset; they were not Dukes 
till 100 years after. f 
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Magnesia, carbonate of, discovered 448 

Magnetic Needle, variation of 252 

Manchester Collegiate School 415, 503 

Mansfield, Earl, account of 386 

Manuel, Francisco, account of 578 

Margaret, mother of Henry VII. notice 
of 2 

Markets, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 495, 
591 


Marly, description of, 124 

Marriage, case respecting Church fees 
658 

Marshall, John, account of 585 

Martin, J. evidence on the Copyright 
Acts 458 

Massereene Peerage, notice of, 498 

Matilda, Queen of Degmark, account of 
50 


Matthews’s new-invented coach 253 

Maydwell, Northampton, noticed 657 

Maynard, family, account of 290 

Meadley, Mr. writings of 194, 208 

Medal, Hebrew, remarks on one found 
near Cork 389. Hebrew Medals not 
genuine 39] 

Medway, tunnel from, to Higham 475 

Memnon, head of at British Museum 61 

Mere Church, Wiltshire, described 525 

Metal, new, discovered 160, 448 

Metallic Composition, premium for 448 

Meteorological Tables 94, 190, 286, 382, 
494, 590 

Methodist, punishment of, for abduction 
476 

Michael Angelo, account of 18, 128. his 
works 130 

Mineral Spring discovered 647 

Mitford, R. memoir of 179 

Monnes, Sir R. who? 498 

Monuments, on the removal of 252, 328 

Mordaunt, Baroness, death of 657 

More, Mrs. H. query respecting 419 

Morice, Dr. William, account of 93 

Morris Dance, in Wales, account of 222 

Mortality, Bills of, 95, 191, 287, 383, 
495, 591. plan for enlarging 533, 606 

Moser, Joseph, memoir of 653 

Moser. See Lloyd. 

Murray, J. evidence on the Copyright 
Acts 454 

National Debt, view of 551 

——_——_ Monument 6 

Netherbury Parish and Church, account 
of 505 

Netherlands, intelligence from 68, 170, 
362, 473, 569 

Newcastle, subterranean garden formed 
448 

New South Wales, emigration to, en- 
couraged 175, 617 

North, John, account of 90 

Northern Counties, gaol delivery in 271 

Northumberland County History 10, 105 

orton, errors in account of, corrected 498 

Norway, intelligence from 267 

Nottingham, 
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Nottingham, Compendium of History 
209, 297 

O’ Dogherty, Lieut-Col. miser, account 
of 282 

Oswald, George, character of 656 

Oxford Collegiate Schools 102 

University, Abp. of Jerusalem's 
visit to 347. petition against the Ca- 
tholie claims 364. prizes 555 

Palm Tree, properties described 617 

Painting on Glass 351. in oil and water 
colours ib. description of 409 

Parga, description of 343 

Paris, account of, in 1791, 29. tour to, 
in 1701, 204 

Parliament, proceedings in 65, 164, 275, 
355, 467, 564, 636. on cash payments 
166, 169, 641,642. on catholic claims 
565, 567 

Parr, Dr. S. epitaph on Dr. Burney 294 

Parsons, Bishop, memoir of 181 

Passports to France, arrangements for 649 

Pater, new dock-yard at 475 

Patten, Dr. letter to Dr. Johnson 291 

Pemberton, Captain 7. account of 187 

Penryn Borough, corruption of 359 

Penzance Theatre, fire-eating exhibited 
at 646 

Perjury, local indifference to 314 

Perry, Elizabeth, aged 109, death of 587 

Persian Ambassador, arrival of, in Lon- 
don 478 

Persius, remarks on a passage in 127 

Peterborough, Church, re-building of 174 

Phenix, brain of, remarks on 420, 
wrong translation 504, 617 

Physiology, lectures on 614 

Pig, with a wooden leg 476 

Pig and Carrot, sign of 504 

Pigott, Mrs. character of 284 

Pitt Club, general meeting of 271 

Pitts, William, mathematician, death of 
588 

Plaster of Paris, use in stone-engraving 
253 

Platinum, method of purifying 160 

Platt, T.evidence on Copyright Acts 461 

Plutarch, on a passage in 420 

Plymouth, shipping of, lost 78 

Poets, British, general remarks on 316. 
parallel passages in 536 

Poor, sparrows -proposed as food for 7. 
land allotted for maintenance 173. em- 
ployed in pulverizing oyster shells 
175. cultivation of waste lands recom- 
mended to 523 

Poor Rates, payment of, for wages, il- 
legal 475 

Porpoise caught at St. Helen’s 79 

Potatoes, method of preserving 560 

Potter, Rev. Robert, monument of 115 

Potteries in Staffordshire 16 

Poulett, John Earl, account of 182 

Prince Regent, speech on meeting of 

; parliament 65. levee 271. celebration 
of his birth-day 574 





Printing, inking cylinder invented 351 
Probyn, mas, character of 182 
Prussia, intelligence from 570 
Pyramid of Cephrenes, remarks on 529 
Pyrola Umbellata, medicinal use of 253 
Pyroligneous Acid, properties of 560 
k Doctor, imposture of 271 
Queensbury, title of, whence derived 2 
Quin, anecdotes of 301 
Hon. WW. charges against 356 
Rapin's History of England, errors in 2 
Rees, O. evidence on Copyright Acts 449 
Regeneration, signification of 113 
Rennell’s Remarks on Scepticism 396 
Rennett, C. committal of 366. trial and 
conviction of 573 
Revenue, quarterly statement 80. re- 
port on 257. aunual statement of 572 
Rhudde, Rev. Durand, death of 484 
Ripon Collegiate School 415 
Rivers, sources of, in England and Wales 
117 
Roberts, Lieut.-Col. David, account of 490 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, his family 190 
Rockets, new invention of 448 
Rokeby, Lord, anecdotes of 5, 98 
Roman City, remains of 557 
Villa, at Stainby, remains of 422 
Rome, ancient vault discovered at 446. 
antiquities found in the Tiber zd. 
Roseberry, Ear\ of? 194 
Rouen, description of 205 
Roxburghe Club, vote a monument for 
Caxton 647 
Royal Academy E-rhibition 447 
Rubens, memoir of 313. epitaph 314 
Running, extraordinary instance of 476 
Russia, intelligence from 171, 267, 362, 
474, 570 
Ryan, Richard, account of 286 
Sacheverell, Dr. Bible of 406 
Sackhouse, John, account of 189 
St. Alban, Abbey-church, account of 593 
St. Cloud, description of 122 
St. Denis, Aescription of 122 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, on the ruins ia 
328, 414, 608 
St. Peter, Westminster, Collegiate School 
415 
Sanderson, Rev. Joseph, account of 190 
Saunders, Thomas, account of 493 
Sayre, Stephen, account of 89 
Saxon Architecture, remarks on 208 
Scepticism, remarks on 396 
Schools, Grammars used in 304 
Scilly Islands, distressed state of 27 
Scindia, military operations of 73, 74 
Scripture Chronology, remarks on 421 
Sculpture, in Italy, essay on 17, 128. 
chronological view of 129 
in France, essay on 351, 41}. 
chronological view of 521 
Sea-bathing Infirmary, proceedings of 
392 
Sefton, Countess of, her will 383 
Servants, duty of 45 














Sey monur’ 








Seymour, Lord C. who? 498 

Sheriffs. for Counties 176. 
don 648 

Short, Mrs. Christiana, account of 89 

Shipwreck, apparatus in cases of 559 

Shoemakers, literary, account of 366 

Signs of Inns, &c. remarks on 14, 116, 
214, 300, 394, 508, 602 

Silsoe, Female Establishment at, sup- 
ported by the Queen 36, 98 

Slave-trade dealers, punishment of 175 

Snelling, famity of 232 

Somersetshire, churches of 612. 
quarries of 612 

Southcott, J.tanaticism of her followers 80 

South Down, Sussex, picturesque fea- 
tures of 511 

Southwark Bridge, expansion of, by heat 
61. opening of 272 

Southwel/ Collegiate School 415 

Spain, intelligence from 68, 170, 267, 
473, 644 

Sparrows, food for the poor 7 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene, critique on 319 

Spires, origin and construction of 307 

Spooner, John, aceount of 590 

Spring, wineral, discovered 647 

Spring Circuits 176 

Staffordshire, potteries in 16. topogra- 
phy of 396 

Stanton Harcourt, Oxford, account of 393 

Statutes respecting the Crown Privilege 
of printing Bibles and Common Prayer 
Books 99 

Steeples, storied, origin of 307 

Stockport, public meeting at 647 

Stocks, prices of 96, 192, 288,384, 496,592 

Stone, formed by a pin in the bladder 646 

Stonyhurst, conduct of the Jesuits at 475 

Storer’s History of Cathedral Churches 
398 


for Lon- 


stone 


Story, Rev. P. L. memoir of 583 

Stothard, C evidence on the Copyright 
Acts 459 

Strickland, Rev. W: account of 488 

Stuart Papers from Rome, notices of 98, 
160, 650 

Styleman, Henry, account of 377 

Suicide, remarks on 605 

Summer Circuits 574 

Sutton, Daniel, inoculator, account of 281 

Swallows, observations on 401 

Sweden, intelligence from 70,362,474,570 

Switzerland, intelligence from 267 

Symes, Jane, anecdote of 623 

Synesius, hymn of, noticed 6, 517, 561 

Tatham, Col\. W. his melancholy end 376 

Tatler, remarks on a passage in 525 

Tauris, ancient vault discovered at 447 

Taylor, R. evidence on Copyright Acts 451 

Taylor, Rev. T. G. account of 94 

Telegraphs, improvement in 448 
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Test 4ct, remarks on 417 

Testament, New, on its authenticity 514 

Thames and Medway Junction Canai no- 
ticed 646 

Theatrical Register 80, 170, 272, 366, 
478, 576, 650 

Thompson, Dr. discovery of a new gas 61 

Thornton, A. account of trial, error in 657 

Throckmorton, Sir J. C. account of 18) 

Tottington Church, co. Norfolk, account 
of 113 

Parish, account of 24, 386 

Tour from London to Paris 29, 122 

Tower, co, Flint, account of 624 

Townsend, Francis, account of 285 

Trengrouse, Mr. apparatus in cases of 
shipwreck 559 

Triphane, found in Granite 448 

Troon Harbour, Ayrshire, completed 364 

Turkey, intelligence from 70, 171, 267, 
474, 571 

Turpin, for what crime executed 604 

Tyrwhitt, R. eulogy on 136 

Vampire, Lord Byron’s letter on 633 

Velocipede, its general use 271. remarks 
on 422. newly invented one 560 

Versailles, description of 123 

Vertium, anew metal found 448 

Volcano of Goenoing, eruption of 557 

Wales, Princess, residence at Naples 52 

Warden, Lieut..Col. Francis 486 

Waste Lands, cultivation of, proposed 
523 

Waterioo, Buonaparte’s failure at 632 

——— Prize Money, distribution of 
574. report of the subscription for 648 

Weather, on the changes of 536 

Wellington, Duke, promotions of 972 

Welsh, on the character of 615. revival 
of the language disapproved id. 

West Indies, intelligence from 71,268,645 

Whitaker's History of Leeds, omission in 
399 

W hittlesford, antiquities discovered at 27 

Wilson, Lady, her will 286 

Wiltshire, Beauties of, when published ? 
525 

Winchester Collegiate School 416 

Windsor Collegiate School 416. Cathe- 
dral Schools 503 

—-- Establishment, regulations 357 

Wirtemburg, Queen, account of 196 

Witham Church described 201 

Wolcot, Dr. John, account of 94 

Woodeson, Dr. information respecting 311 

Wright, Captain W. E. trial of 270 

Wyche, on the origin of 313 

Wyndham, Henry Penruddocke, death 
of 484 

Yew-trees, poisonous effects of 464 

York, Duke, arm fractured 366. par- 

liamentary grant to 470 
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Acacia Gum, observations on 240 

Ackerman's Patent Moveable Axles 145 

Affection, I\ustrations of, a poem 547 

America, South, Reports on the state of 
544 

Altwood, P. Warburtonian Lectures 438 

Ashantee, Mission to 425 

Astronomy, elements of 626 

Axles, Patent Moveable 145 

Banfill, S. state of the poor 152 

Banquet, a Poem 140 

Bath, Archdeacon, reply to 153 

Bayley, P. \dwal, and other Poems 238 

Beil, Rev. A. Wrongs of Children 333 

Belson, M. Lessons for Little Folks 145 

Bible, distribution of 245 

Bible Society, disapproval of 241. sup- 
port of 241. r for opposing 242 

Blair, W. on Revival of Popery 434 

Boiton, A. on the Poor Laws 152 

Booth, H. on the Poor Laws 154 

Bosset, Col. Proceedings in Parga 543 

Bowdler, T. Family Shakspeare 336 

Bowdich, T. E. Mission to Ashantee 60, 
425 

Bowdiler, C. on Crime of Forgery 345 

Bownde, Dr. Theological Tracts 146 

Bradley, J. Preparatory Geography 626 

Bramsen's Letters of a Prussian Travel- 
ler 52 

Brockett, J.T. on Antique Coins and 
Medals 632 

Brooke, 4. Durovernum, a Poem 234 

Brown, J. on the Northern Courts 49 

J. Psyche, a Poem 144 

Burgess, J. C. on Drawing and Painting 
240 

Burrows, G. M. on Parish Registers 235 

Busk, Hans, Poems by, Banquet 140; 
Dessert 60, 330. Vestriad 629 

Canada, Lower, present state of 544 

Cash Payments, on Resumption of 554 

Catholic Board,Protestants’ answer to 57 

Church, correspondence on 138 

Question, Letter on 342 

Chamberlin, M. Path of Duty 436 

Chemistry, Elements of 542 

Chester, Bishop, Sermon by 427 

Church Catechism explained 239 

Church of England, on its Union with 
Popery 554 

Clarke, W. Repertorium Bibliographicum 
434, 631 

Club, a Dialogue 48 

Coetlogon, on the King’s Coronation 47 

Coins and Medals, antique, an essay on 
632 

Congo, Voyage to the 53 

Conirdan, a Moral Tale 237 

Constantine and Eugene, a Dialogue 237 

Criminal Laws, Speech on revising 341 
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Currency, Plan for reforming 553 
Dallaway’s Servants’ Monitor 43 
Decorative Printing, Hints on 48 
Denison, on Funding and Paper System 
157 
Dessert, a Poem 60, 330 
Dictionnaire des Verbes Francais 441 
Dominica, Letter on the state of 138 
Drawing and Painting, Hints on 240 
Dunn, W-. Soul of Mr. Pitt 250 
Durovernum, a Poem 234 
Egede, Hans, Descriptionof Greenland539 
Emigration, a Poem 336 
England, Freedom of 340 
Erskine, Lord, Letter to, on Importation 
548 
Eye, on the Inflammation of 554 
Faveli, S. Speech on the Criminal Laws 
341 
Fever Wards, Observations on 440 
Firth, R. A. Psalms set to Music 346 
Fish, H. Wrongs of Man 542 
Food for the Mind 145 
Forgery, on the Punishment for 345 
Funding System, Observations on 157 
Gentleman, a Satire 144 
Geography, for the use of Schools €26 
Gilly, ]V. S. Spirit of the Gospel 337 
Gospel, remarks on 143 
Gout, on the Nature of 343 
Grecian Air, for the Piano 145 
Graham, J. Annals.of Ireland 150 
Greenland, Description of 539 
Gros, C French Grammar 6°7 
Guildhall, London, account of 42 
Guy, J. Elements of Astronomy 626 
Hackett, Expedition to South America 35 
Handell, Commemoration of, a Poem 550 
Harold, Days of, a metrical tale 546 
Hartley, C. on Punctuation 628 
Harvey, W.-C. Poems 235 
Hebrew Nation, Letters to 339 
Henry, V. Elements of Chemistry 542 
Hewlett, J. on the Holy Scriptures 146, 
Sermons by 334 
History, Conversations on 626 
Hinckley’ s Address 143 
Hoare, Sic R. C. Tour through Italy 329 
Holy Scriptures, Remarks on 146 
Hooper, Mrs, B. Poems and Sonnets 237 
Human Life, a Poem 157 
Hunt, Rev. J. H. Translation of Tasso 541 
Idwal, aud other Poems 238 
Treland, Annals of 150 
Italy, Classical Tour through 329 
Jamieson, A. Grammar of Rhetoric 59, 
626. Conversations on Histor# id, 
Johnson, Colonel, Journey from India 344 
J. on Gout 343 
Junius with his Vizor up 332 
Kenney 4.f1. on Pretended Reformers 552 
King’s 





King's Coronation, Lecture on 47 
Latitude and Longitude, Treatise on 150 
Taw, Bp. of Chester, Sermon by 427 
Lessons for Little Folks 145 

Lichfield Cathedral, account of 234 

Lindsay, J. Sermon by 143 

Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury 37, 138, 245 

Tattle Lucy, History of 542 

Logier, J. B. on Music 240 

Lovell, L. State of Dominica 138 

Loyal and Patriotic Letters 334 

Lysons, D. Sermons by 435 

Mackensie, P. on Mineral Waters 554 

Magendie, F. on Treatment of Gravel 551 

Marriage, a Novel 337 

Minstrel of the Glen, and other Poems 547 

More Broad Grins 628 

Moss, W. G.-History of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark 437 

Murray, L.on Perusing the Scriptures 432 

National Debt, General View of 551 

Nichols, J. Literary History of the 18th 
Century 37, 138, 245 

J. B. Account of Guildhall 42 

Nicholson, G. Sermons by 337 

Nightingale, J. History of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark 437 

Northern Courts, Sketches of 49 

O' Donnoghue, Rev. H. C. on the Union 
of the Church of England witb the 
Romish Church 251, 554 

Otter, W. Sermon by 442 

Owen, R. Plan for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Labouring Classes 438 

Parga and Ionian Islands, Proceedings 
in 543 

Parish Registers, Strictures on 235 

Parkinson, J. on Fever Wards 440 

Pariby, Revenge, a Tragedy 58 

Path of Duty 436 

Patriot Father, a Play 440 

Peak Scenery 628 

Pearson, R. on Acacia Gum 240 

Peter Bell, a Tale in Verse 441. a Ly- 
rical Ballad 442 

Piano-Forte, Directions for Playing 145 

Polidori, J. W. Poems 552. on Positive 
Pleasure 16. 

Poor, on improving the State of 152. 
Owen’s Plan for ameliorating the Con- 
dition of 438 

Poor Laws considered 154. Observa- 
tions on 152 

Poor Rate, Hints for reducing 537 

Popery, on the Revival of 434 

Priory of Birkenhead 335 

Propaganda 537 

Protestants Answer tothe Catholic B oard57 

Provincials, a Country Tale 541 

Prussi@n Traveller, Letters of 52 

Prynne, G. Reply to the Archdeacon of 
Bath 153 

Psalms, portions of set to Music 346 

Psyche, a Poem 144 

Puckile’s Club, a Dialogue 48 
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Punctuation, Principles of 628 

Redford, G. History of Uxbridge 233 © 

Reformers,Principles and Practices of 552 

Rennell, T. Remarks on Scepticism 59, 
438 hes 

Repertorium Bibliozraphicum 434,631 

Revenge, a Tragedy 58 : 

Rhetoric, Grammar of 626 

Rhodes, E. Peak Scenery 628 

Ring, J. Poems 550 

Roberts, S. Defence of the Poor Laws 
59, 154 a 

Rodney and Graham, Report on South 
America 544 7 

Rogers, J. B. Days of Harold 546 

S. Human-Life, a Poem 157 

Rosalind and Helen 625 

Royal Humane Society, Report of 548 

St. Domingo, History of 137 

St. Saviour’s Chureh, Southwark, His- 
tory of 437 

Savage, W. on Decorative Printing 48 

Seripture, Review of 337 

Sermons by Warner 57, Thorpe 142, 
Smallpage ib, Lindsay 143. Nichol- 
son 337. Hewlett 334. Bp. of Ches- 
ter 427. Webb 428. Taylor 435. 
Lysons ib, Otter 449. Wodsworth id. 
Tournour 632. 

Servants’ Monitor 43 

Shoberl, F. Kotzebue’s Patriot Father 440 

Shelley, P. B. Rosalind and Helen 625 

Slave Trade, Strictures on 546 

Smallpage, S. Sermons by 142 

Smith, SirJ.E. Defence of the Church 433 

Soul of Mr. Pitt 250 

South America, Expedition to 55 

Spence, E. I. Traveller’s Tale 627 

Stebbing, H. S. Minstrel of the Glen 547 

Stewart, Rev. C. State of Lower Canada 
544 

Suicide, Thoughts on 631 

Swift, Dean, Defence of 156 

Tarver, I. C. Dictionnaire des Verbes 
Francais 441 

Tasso’s Jerusalem, Translation of 541 

Taylor, Dr. Sermons by 433 

Testament, New, Dictionary of 627 

Theological Tracts 146 

Thompson, T, Poems 293 

Thomson, J. on English Etymology 343 

Thornton, Lieut.-Gen. Speech in the 
House of Commons 150 

Thorpe, Dr. on the Slave Trade 546 

W. Sermon by 142 

Toulmin, Illustrations of Affection 547 

Tournour, E. J. Sermons by 632 

Transportation, Punishment of 342 

Travellers’ Tale 627 

Treasures of Thought 335 . 

Tuckey, Capt. Voyage to the Congo 53 

Tunstali-Haverfield, T. Church Cate- 
chism 240 ; 

Turner, S. Letter on Cash Payments 554 

Uncle William in Town, a Visit to 542 

Uxbridge, history of 233 








Faillant, 
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Vaillant, J. Scripture compared 427 

Vestriad, a Mock Epic Poem 348, 629 

Warburtoniem Leetures, Supplement 438 

Warner, .R, Sermons by 57 

Webb, F. Sermons by 428 

Welb, S. Grecian Air, for the Piano 145 

W haieley, T. on Inflammation of the 
Eye 554 ~ 


Whitby, T. Priory of Birkenhead, a Tale 


» Wodsworsh, W, Sermon by 442 


Wool, &c. on the Importation of 548 
Wordsworth, W- Peter Bell 441 
Wrongs of Children 333 

Wrongs of Man, a Satire 542 
Zimenes, and other Poems 552 
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Adamson, J. Memoirs of Camoens 252 

Alexander, 4. Gregory’s Letters 347 

Anderson, W-Commercial Dictionary 159 

Architectural Views of London Churches 
150 

Aspin's Universal History 555 

Astrology, Dictionary of 348 

Bagster’s Polyglott Bible, 34 part 443 

Baily, F. Translation of Cagnoli 443 

Barrow, Dr. W. Theological Disserta- 
tions 59 ; 

- Rev, Z.Select Discourses 555 

Baynes, Ovid's Epistles 159 

Baynes, E. B. Poems 252 

Bibliotheca Heraidica 556 

Biane, Sir G. on Medical Logie 159 

Bland, Rev. M.Geometrical Problems555 

Boileau, on the German Language 60 

Boissonade, J. F. Herodiani Partitiones 
159 

Brewster, Dr. Robison’s Philosophy 60 

Britton, on British Architecture 252 

———- History of Lichfield Cathedral 
60 

Brooker, Dr. Sermons 555 

Brown, W. G. Travels 444 

Brydges, Sir E. Wealth of Nations 443 

Burke, on Beauties, &c. of Nature 159 

Burney, J. Maritime Discoveries 159 ~ 

Busby, Dr. History of Music 348 

Butcher's Sermons 252 

Card, Rev. H. on the Eucharist 252 

Carey, W. Anti-British System of the 
Fine Arts exposed 251. Description 
of British Paintings 251 

Carter, H. ¥. Hospitals of France, &c 





444 

Chalmers, C. M. on the Author of Ju- 
nius’s Letters 252 

G. Life of Mary Queen of Scots 





59 
Chambers's Bioyraphy of Worcester 348 
Childe Harold in the Shades 159 
Church, Established, Doctrines of 443 
Churchman’s Second Epistle 158 
Clapp, Mr. Sermons 444 
Clarke, 4. on Bathing, &c. 60 
Clarkson, C. History of Richmond 556 
Clay, J.on the State of Great Britain 444 
Clutterbuck, De..on Epidemic Fever 158 
Cobbold, Rev. S. Dissenters’ Reasons an- 
swefed 252. Reply to a Dissenter 347 


Companion. to the Altar 59 . 

Cotman, J. S. Antiquities of Normandy 
158 

County Biography 444 

Credulity and Fanaticism Illustrated 159 

Cromwell, O. Memoirs of O.Cromwell 444 

Cruikshank, the humourist 158 

Curran, J. P. Letters to H. Weston 252 
Speeches 159 

Daliaway's Western Sussex 347 

Decision, a Tale 159 

Dibdin, C. Young Arthur, a Romance 352 

Dibdin'’s Tour in Normandy, &c. 444 

Dodweil’s Travels in Greece 252 

Donovan's British Birds 348 

Duncan, A. On establishing Asylums 59 

Dupin’ s Universal History 444 

Dyer, Lives of Mlustrious Men 158 

——- Privileges of Cambridge Univer- 
sity 556 

Early Rising, Advantages of 59 

Edwinsford, D. W. on Scepticism 443 

Elsam, R. Treatise on Prisons 252 

Episties of St. Paul, new Version 443 

Evans, J. Essays, Biographical, &c. G0. 
Memoirs of Rev. W. Richards 7d. 

Ewen, 7. Rhetorical Exercises 443 

Fitzgerald, W. Siege of Carthage 555 

Fleming, S. Life of Demosthenes 60 

Flemish Husbandry Illustrated 252 

Foster, /V- on Strata and Mineral Veins 
159 

Francken, C. W. Loss of the Cabalva, 
account of 555 

Gamble, J. Letters on Ireland 444 

Gifford, J. Blackstone’s Commentaries 
abridged 555 

Gell, Sir W. ltinerary of Greece 252 

Godwin, Answer to Malthus 252 

Golourun, Capt. Recollections of Japan 60 

Grant, J. Church History 444 

Granvill, Dr. Science in France 252 

Gray, Dr. on the Sacred Writings 348 

Grey's Memoria Technica 348 

Greece, on North American Colonies 252 

Happiness, Hints on the Source of 443 

Hardy, S.on the Catholic Claims 555 

Harrington, Dr. on Chemistry 444 

Haworth, Synopsis Plautarum Succulen- 
tarum 252 

Hazlitt, W. Lectures on the British 
Poets 59. Political Essays 159 

Hende, 








Hende, W. Voyage up the Persian Gulph, 
158 : 


Hermit in London 60 

Hibernia, Reliquiz Statistice de 348 

Highlands in Scotiand, Tour in 555 

Hoare, Sir R. C. History of Wiltshire 
£52 

Hogg, Jacobite Relicks of Seotland 60 

Howard, A. Greek Exercises 158 . 

Humboldt, his Travels 159 

Hunter, J. History of Sheffield 443 

Index Botanicus 348 

Treland, Excursious through 348 

Tris, a periodical work 252 

Jackson, S. R. Poem on various subjects 
158 

< Junius with his Vizor up,’ Letter on 347 

Kenilworth Illustrated 348 

Koi :bue’s Journey to Persia 348 

Laskey, Plates of Paris Medals 60 

——— J.C. Elgin Marbles described 251 

Lefanu, Miss, Leolin Abbey, a Novel 158 

Lever, D. Sea Officer's Guide 443 

Lingard, Rev. J. History of England 254 

London, or a Month at St. Steven’s 159 

London Tradesman 444 

Louies, Dr. Table of Mnemonics 348 

Lourenco, Sao, Portuguese Translation 
of Pope’s Essay on Man 556 

Macphail, J. Gardener’s Remembrancer 


60 

Marriott, H. Practical Sermons 59 

Martin, Intellectual Powers of Man 59 

Marton, Rev. J. Memoirs of Dr. Ley- 
den 158 

Mason, W. S. Survey of [reland 348 

Mili, C. History of the Crusades 159 

Mitchell, H. A. on Public Credit 60 

—- J.on Natural Philosophy 59 

Moses, H.'The Englefield Vases 251 

Murray, J. Chaussier on Poisons trans- 
lated 555 

Nares, Dr. Sermons 555 

Natural Philosophy, Conversations 0n444 

Neale's History af Westminster Abbey443 

Nicholson, C. on Mathematics 159 

Nolan, Rev. F. Polyglott Grammar 348, 
555 

O’ Beirne, Bp. T. L. a Sermon 347 

O' Keefe, Dudley, a Novel 159 

Owen, R. Remarks on his Plan 59 

Palestine, Letters from 443 

Parkinson, on Fossils 60 

Partington’s Account of the London In- 
stitution and a Memoir of Porson 444 

Pearkes, Diseases of Literary Persons 
348 

Percival, Dr. ow Typhus Fever 60 

Perry, W. G. Plante Varvicenses 342 

Phillips, C. Irish Eloquence 60 

———- W. on Mineralogy 348 

Picquot,Chronology of Modern Europe59 

Pinkard, Dr. Cases of Hydrophobia 444 

Playfair’s France asit is 348 

Playfair, J, Description of Scotland 
348 x 
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Pocock, W. F. Designs for Churehes, &c. 
555 


Poems on the Peninsular War 348 

Polwhele, Rev. R. Enthusiasm of Me- 
thodists 159 

Psaims, a course of 444 

Pughe's Welsh Translation of Milton 348 

Pugin, A. Views in Islington 159 - . 

Pye, Modern Birmingham described 444 

Rawdon Papers 158 

Renneti, Narrative of, &c. 443 

Richardson's Granger’s Portraits 347 

Rivington’s Annual Register 347 

Robinson, W. History of Edmonton 555 

Russell, G. Catechetical Exercises 348 

Lu. J. Life of Lord W. Russell 358 

Lady, Life of 555 

Samoueile, G. Entomologist’s Companion 
59 

Satchwell, R. Scripture Costume 443 

Satirical Novel 252 

Seybert, A. Statistics of America 443 

Sharpe, K. Law’s Memorials 60 

Shaw, Dr. Lord Bacon’s Works 59 

Smith, P. Doctrines of Christianity 158 

Spencer, Hon. Lady, Letters of 60 

Spurzheim, Dr. Education of Youth 159 

Storer, Cathedral Churches 59 

Symonds, W. Author of Junius’s Letters 
considered 252 

Taylor, R. Views in Norwich Diocese 
252 

— W. B. Account of Dublin Uni- 
versity 159 

Thompson, P, Account of Boston, co. 
Lincoln 

Timms, On the Foreknowledge of God 59 

Townsend, J. CEdipus Romanus 158 

Trotter, J. B. Walks of Ireland 444 

Tytler, P. F. Life of Crichton 444 

Falpy, edition of Delphin Classics 59 

Voyage tothe Spanish Main 252 

Walpole, R. Travels in the East 444 

Warner, W- History of Jesus Christ 556 

Warner, Church of England Principles 59 

Watkins, Dr. Memoirs of Queen Char- 
lotte 60 

Watt, Dr. Bibliotheca Britannica 60 

Webb, T. on Greek Prosody 555 

Weir, G. Sketches of Horncastle, &c, 
252 

Wellington, Engravings of his Victories 
251 

Wentworth, W. C. Description of New 
South Wales 444 

Whittaker, J. W. ov the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures 555 

Wiid, C. Architecture of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral 159. Illustration of 443 

Williams, H. M.on the Events in France 
555 

Wrangham, Rev.F. Dr. Zouch’s Works 
159 

Wren, Sir C. Life of 556 

Yeates, 7. Syriac Grammar 159 

Zealand Experience, aTale, 158 
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Angler, address to the author of 465 
.dscension, Island of, lines on quitting 
466 
Atherstone, Dramatic Poetry 62 
Birth Day, \ines on 161 
Brighton, Farewell to 466 
Cabanel, on the fate of Genius 163. 
dress to Unitarians ib. 
Canterbury Cathedral, description of 235 
Chamberlin, M. Hymn for Summer ii, 
Hymn for Spring 465 
Cheltenham Waters, Shenstone’s lines 
on 353 
Confidence in God 64 
Dorman, J. appeal to the public 161 
Drop of Heavenly Dew, 561 
Elegy, on a young female 562 
England, eulogy on 563 
Fanny, verses to 354 
Father, to the memory of a 354 
Fitz-Gerald,W. T. on Literary Fund 464 
Forlorn Hope 255 
Genius, on the fate of 163, 353 
Graham, Rey. J. stanzas for Spencer's 
Fairy Queen 254 
Harvey, W. C. Version of Psalm 148 
Heber, Rev. R. Hymn III. of Synesius 561 
Horace, Imitations of Book I, Ode IX, 
256, 563. V.354. XIV. 563 
Hudson, W. stanzas by 162 
Hymn for Summer ii. for Spring 465 
Iphigenia of Timanthes ii 
Johnson and Hume, lines on seeing a 
comparison 352 
Knowles, H.\ines written in a church- 
yard 255 


ad- 


Lines addressed to a lady 255 
Literary Fund Anniversary, address 464 
Modest Petition 562 
Weele, on seeing a model of Shakespeare 
63 
Newdigate Prize Poem, at Oxford ii 
Pitt's Birth Day, anniversary address 561 
Psaim CX LVIHITI. paraphrased 254, 352, 
354, 562 
Regent's Song 256 
Revenge, a tragedy, extracts from 58 
Romance, modern, receipt for 437 
Rural Swain, on the happiness of 254 
St. Augustin’s seeking God 162 
Scotland, lines addressed to 352 
Sewell, Anne, lines to her memory 280 
Shenstone, onthe Cheltenham waters 333 
Skull, verses found inseribed on 63 
Songs, to Henry, by Mrs. Hooper 237. 
happiness of the rural swain 254 
Southey, lines on the banks of a stream 
120 
Spencer's Fairy Queen, additional stan- 
zas for 254 
Spring, bymn for 465 
Summer, Hyman for ii 
Swift, £. L. lines tothe memory of Pitt 
561 
Synesius, Hymn of, and translation 561 
Term, lines on commencement of 163 
Thurlow, Lord, 148th Psalm paraphrased 
254, 352 
Timanthes, Iphigenia of ii 
Un itarians, address to 163 
Walcot, Dr. J. elegy by 161 
Whatton, W.R. address to retirement 64 
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*#,* The Names of Persons noticed under the head “ Compendium of County 
History,” pp. 10, 105, 214, 300, 402, 505, are not included in this Index. 


Abbot, R. 290 
Abbott 176, 574 
Ch. Justice 


Adams 187, 262, 
379. Sir W.636 bis 
Adcock, W. 493 





Alexander, Emp.647 
Alexandrina, Victo- 
ria, Princess 647 


Wm. 585. W.H, 
492 
Andrewes 578, 582 








271 Addington 194 


Abercorn, E. 658 

Abercrombie 168, 
643 

Abercromby 81, 467 

Aberdeen 169 

Abernethy 614 

Abingdon, E. 499 

Accum 647 

Acklom 199 

Acland) 257, 577. 
Sir T. D. 499 

Adam 262, 263 bis, 
264 bis. L. S, 522. 
N.S, 411 


Addison, J.112,156, 
352,398,619, 656. 
Dr. 234 

Adee 93 

Adlard 184 

Adleebeth 93 

Adrian 577 

Aikin 649 bis 

Aikins 197 

Akenside 10 

Akerblad 279 

Alderson 589 

Aldis 485 

Alexander 186, 297 


Algar 177 

Algardi 21, 130,323 

Allan279,379.T.493 

Allen, B. 487. P.493. 
T. 249. W.5289 

Alleyne 81 

Allsopp, L. 479 

Alsop 246 

Alt 555 bis 

Althorp, V. 386,469 

Althorpe 640 

Ambrister66, 71 bis, 
172 bis, 268, 363 
bis, 637 

Anderson 491, Geo.- 





Major 68 

Andrews 3 

Angel 80 

Angelo 322, 323 

Anguier 321, 521 

Ansell 494 

Anselm 235 

Anson 509. Hon.G. 
177. LV. 178. 
Hon. T. W. 177 

Antoinette 82 

Appa Saheb 76 

Apthorpe 283 

Arbouin 285 

Arbuthnot 66, 74 


bis, 


670 
bis, 156, 172 ter, Bain.252 


Bainbriege 583 ter 
Baird 367, 589 


186, 268, ‘363 dis, 
637. Hon. C.273 


Archdall 283 Bajee Row 67 ter, 

Archdeckné 176 68, 76, 77 

Archer 186 Baker 83, 177, 479. 

ArdallahBendSund G.215. W. 376. 
70 W. L. 281 

Argenville 18,412 Bald 448 





Argil 587 Baldock 189 
Ariosto 116 Baldwin, T. 368 
Arkwright 82, 372 Abp. 194 
Arlington 620 Baldwyn 503 
Armett 380 Baldy 646 
Armstrong 491 Balfour, D.344 
Armytage 578 Balguy 247 


Arnold 180,186,487 Balmanno 230 





W., F. 480 Balmerino, Lord 
Arrow, T. 485 134 
Artbury 17 Bampfylde 620 
Arundell 22 Bandinelli 129 dis, 
on Lord 603 130 
Ascham 528 bis Bankes 168, 356, 
Asfield 376 639, 640, 636 


Banks 359. Sir J. 
28 bis, 60 bis, 245 
Barber, J. B. 283 
Barberini 490 
Barclay 134. G, 589 
Barentin 587 


Ashbrooke 145 

Ashburnham 177 

Ashby 246, 274, 556 

Ashford 657 

Ashley 572. E. L. 
281 


Ashton 585 Barford 232 
Ashurst 168 Bargrave, R. T. 651. 
Astley, F.B.479. J. S.T. 651 

358 Barham 166, 257. 
Aston 219 bis J. F. 276 bis 
Atherly 657 Baring389, 469, 565 


Atherton 185 
Athol, Duke 181 


Barker 482, 586. C. 
99 sepe. R. 99 


Atkins 469, 478 sepe. T. 380 
Atkinson 480 Barkham 611 
Atkyns 655 Barkstead 401 


Barley, Sir R. 305 


Attwood 178, 367, 
5 Barnard, Ed. 480. 


555 
Auckland 860 bis, 





V. 183 

640 Barnby 589 
Audley 286 Barnes 247 
Aughtie 657 Barnett 65, 91,590, 
Augusta, Prs.38sep. 492 

79, 647 Barnewell 488 
Auriol 184 Barnfield 587 
Austin 368 Barnwell, F.H. 514. 
Austria,Archd.J.570 3.514 
Aylesbury 577 Barrington 84, 658 
Babington 276,277, Barrow 601 

499. M.A.284 Barry 176, 301 bis, 
Bacon 43, 82, 576 367. R. 381 
——- Lord 86, 438, Barthelemy 265 

536 quater, 361 
Bager 91 Bartlett 266 
Baggs 177 Bartley, Dr. 92 
Ragot, Bp, 245 Bartolozzi 43 

- Lord 273,499 Barton 264, 587,655 

Bagwell 273 bis,478 Barwell 85 

bis Basilico 651 
Bailey 573 Baskett 99 bis 
Baily 378, 379, 578 Basnett 89 
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Bastard 499 Bentley 104 bis, 370° 





Bastin 82 Dr. 35 quater, 246 
Bateman 188 bis ter, W. 285 
Bathurst, L.72,164, Benwel} 178,-492 
165, 175,261,267, Beresford 540 . 
357,472, 479,643 Bergaret-412 
C’tss 92 Berkeley; L.99.T.23 
Batten 182 Berkely 183,378, 
Bayard 186 Bernal 168, 357 


Bernall259) .) {\..% 
Bernard, Sir T.:246 


Bayley 475, 176, 
265, 573 quater, 


656 bis, 217, 218,219 
Beatson 386 324 bis j 
Beatty 368 Berners, H: Ds 278 
Beaufort, Duke 499 Bernini 21,128,129, 
Beauharnais 182 323, 329 
Beaulieu 655 Berry 379 
Beaumont 394, 486. —— Duchess: 170, 

Sir G, 442 361 
Beazley 178 Bertolo 12 
Beche 81 Beslepsch 90 
Becher 567 Bessieres 170 
Beckendorf 79 Best 176, 177, 574. 
Becket 221, 235 G. 480. W. D. 
Beckford 43 577 
Beckway 649 Bewey 181 
Beckwith487.T.368 Bewick 229 
Beconsall 657 Bewley 401 
Bedford, Duke 177, Bicknell 657 

178, 181,247,574, Biddulph 274 

657 Bigg .160, 181 
——— Duch. 574 Bigmore 476 
Beecher 274 Bigours 477 bis 
Beechey 578 Bindor, S. 296 
Beechy 349 dis Bingham 282 
Beek 651 Binning 360, 568 
Beerenbrook 60 dis Bill 99 
Begbie 479 Biot 447 
Behn 204 Birch 81 bis . 
Belgrave 92 Bird 160 
Belhaven 367 Birkbeck 172-¢er 
Bell 305, 658. A. Birnie 366 dis 

367. C. 587. J.A. Bishop, J. 479 

588 Biuthen 489 
Bellamy 92, 487. Black 274 

Wm. 367. Mrs.30] Blackstone290,328, 
Bellasis 480 417, 567 
Bellori 21 Blackwell 122, 378 
Belmore, C’tss 446 Blackwood 381,486, 
Belce 371 655 
Belsham 218 Blair 82, 185, 239, 
Belton 645 285, 601, 652 
Benbow 364 Blake 203 
Benjafield 105 Blandford, M, 90 
Bennet 164,165,168, Blankett 53 

177, 233,261,355, Blany 269 

357,469,470, 471 Blantyre 81 

bis, 472, 567,568. Blayney 61 

J.578. W.J.351 Bligh 84 
Bensley 575 Blinkinsop 379 
Benson, J. 280 Bliss 284 

Benton 381 Blizard, Sir W..392 
Bentham 100, 208 Blomefield 113,314, 


135 ter 
Bleomfield 366 
Blundell 282. H.131 

Boderick 


Bentinck, H. C. 582 
———— Lady C, 
479 
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Boderick 187 

Bodley 379 

Boileau 322 

Boleyn 230 

Bolingbroke, L. 156 

Bolivar, Gen. 55 

Bolland 503 

Bologna 17 

Bolton 522 

Bond 91. °J./317 

Bontemps 520 

Bind, Wm. 590 

Bonten 160 

Booker 82 

Boothby 177 

Booty 480 

Borde 267 

Borlase 151 

Borthwick 653 

Borwick 655 

Bos, Abbé Du 548 

Bosanquet 174, 485 
bis, 499, G41 

Boswell 39,291,303, 
568 * 

Bouchardon 18,323 
bis, 522 ter 

Boucher, J. 282 

Boucherett 176 

Boudler 499 bis 

Bourn 381 

Bourne. 258, 356, 
469 bis, 568 

Bouverie, B. 273 

Bowden 587 

Bowen 490 

Bower 273 

Bowle 381 

Bowles 189 

Bowman 186 

Bownde 146 

Bowyer 651 

Boyd 197, 333 

Boydell 43 

Boyle 82, 186, 247, 
537 


Brabazon 578 
Bracciolini 418 
Brackenbury 586 
Bracton 619, 620 
Braddon 178 
Bradford §475, 587, 

657 
Bradley 367, 868 
Bradney 651 
Bradshaw 588 
at 

, T.49 

Braithwaite 590 
Brakspéar 480 
Bramwell 499 
Brand 274,359,575, 

636, 637 
Brandon 575 
E. 199 
Brant 586 





Brasbridge 493 
Brasier, Rev.J.J.651 
Brereton,Rev.C.652 
Bretel 280 
Breton 183 
Brett 589 
Brettell 178 
Brewster 127 
Brianza 267 
Bricche 266 
Brice 619 
Bridge 79 
Bridgewater, E. 230 
Bridgwater, E. 499 
Brigges 283 
Briggs 68 
Brindley 279, 381 
Bristed 587 
Britton60, 196,325, 
525 ter 
Broadhurst 589 
Broadwood 178 
Brocas 89, 654 
Brogden 168, 643 
Bromley 229, 442 
Brook 188,477 bis 
Brosin 367 
Brotherton 578 
Brougham 165, 462, 
470 bis, 471 
Brown 262 bis, 489, 
658.C.490.Capt.72 
bis. G.492. W. 
283 
Browne 82, 179,378, 
573. Sir Jd. 158. 
W. 285 
Brownley, E. 499 
Brownlow 67, 494, 


567 
— Lord 422 
Browning 368 
Brownrigg 645 
Bruce, Marg. 651. 
Sir J. 134 
Brun 322, 323 
Brunton 98 
Bryan, Rev. G. 273 
Bryant 91, 620 
Brydges, Sir E. 290 
Bryson 651 
Buccleuch, Duchess 
Dowager 581 
Buchan 554 
C'tss 654 
Buchanan 480 
Buck, Wm. 586 
Bucke 366 
Buckingham, Duke 
2 
Buckinghamshire, 
Earl 489 
Buckle 176 
Buckler9 351.3.C.43 
Budd 489 
Budgell, Eus, 619 








Budgen 284 

Budworth 187 

Buffon 509 

Bugg 654 

Bunning 91 

Bullant $21 

Buller, 9, 258, 376, 
620 


Bullock 81 

Bulman 188 

Burbridge 292 

Burcells 585 

Burchardt 491 

Burckhardt 251 

Burdett, Sir F. 168, 
260, 359 bis, 639, 
568 

Burford 115 

Burgess 183, 282 

Burgh 2¢3 

Burgoyne 82, 278 

Burke 85 bis, 86 ter, 
146, 148,162,174 
bis, 198, 333, 552, 
564 

Burnaby 589 

Burne 378 

Burnet, Bp. 247, 
248, 509, 601 

Burney 38. Dr. 43 

Burns 353, 511. SS. 
274 

Burnside 368 

Burrell 178, 259, 
359 bis, Sir C. 
467 

Burridge 489 

Burrough 176 

Burroughs 574 

Burrowes 188, 587 

Burrows, Dr. 532 

Burrs 189 

Burt, Sarah 490 

Burton 82, 164, 247 
se@pe, 248 bis, 499, 
599 bis, 657. R. 
C. 168 

Busby, S. 491 

Bushby, W. 274 

Bushe 178 

Busteed 283 

Bute, Marquis of 
581 


Butler 185, 353,417 
sa@pe, 576, G,577. 
Capt.82. Col. 587. 
W. 392 

Butt, Rich. 489 

Butterworth 187 

Butticaz 655 

Button 377 

Butts 86 

Buxton 261, 357; 
472, 567 

Byng 472 

Byrne, Pat, 648 ter 
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Byron, Lord62,236, 
239, 626 

Caddick 587, 655 

Cadell 6i4 

Cadeville 82 

Caernarvon, Earl 
658 

Cahagan 872 

Caher 185, 273 

Caleott 447 

Caleraft 257 bis,381, 
467 bis, 471, 640, 
R. 485 

Calder 380. Sir HLR. 
382 bis. Sir R. 
882. Lady 389 ter 

Caldwell 376, 493 

Calhoun 172 

Callaghan 357 

Callawan 413 

Calvert 177, 359. G. 
381. P. 489 

Calvin 553 

Cambridge, 
260, 648 

—-———- Duchess 
367 

Camden 120 

- Lord 302 

———-- Marquis 
640 bis 

Cameron, C, 283 

Campbell 82, 131, 
133, 352, 640 bis, 
654. Alex. 589. 
Col. 55, 56. Dr. 
1.92. Sir lL. 160, 
652, 655 

Ly M. 480 

Canova 412 

Canning 65, 67,168 
bis, 149, 257,261, 
357, 358,468,479, 
567, 568 bis, 639 
bis, 643, 658 

Cantillon 473 ter 

Capel 284 

Capper 377 

Carden 590 

Cardwell 27 

Carew 91. B.M.162, 
€20 

Carey, Dr.J.33,135, 
232,392, 519, 520 
bis, 599. Dr. W. 
366, Gog. SirG. 


Duke 








3 
Carhampton _ 357, 
468 


Carleton 177 
Carlini 43 
Carlisle 305, 505 
Carmac 178 
Carnac 577 
Carnarvon 475, 637 
Carr 18}. R.J.367 
Carrick, 
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236 stved 
Carrick gi of 861! 
Carringtote@s2U 
CabeaO 688s 7 
ParteMyi= 6%, 
Cartelicu 4134 1 
Carter 823380, 286, 
208 86. di 693. 
W29e 4 
Cartered:d56 
Cartwright 494,589, 
650. T. 368 
Casberd 177 
®asey’ 604 
Cassels 491 
Castlemab 638 
Castlereagh 70, 168 
his, 169, B57 dis, 
258, 259 wis, 260, 
261 bis, 355, 357, 
858) 467 bis, 470, 
471 ter, 564, 565, 
567, 638, 640 bis, 
642, 643 bis, 636 
bis 


—_—-— 
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Lady 474 
Caston, Ed. 285 
‘Cater 279 
Cates 274 
Cathcart 132 
Catton 655 ter 
Caulfield 262 
Caumartin 569 
Cavendish 578. Sir 
C. 509 
Caviglia 349, 444 
quater, 445, 446 
Cawdor 128 
Cawood 99 
Cawse 351 
Caxton 100 bis, 556, 
631, 632 
Cayley 187 
Cazes 68 
Cecil 274 
Cellini 180 
Chabert 646 
Chadwick 588 
Chalmers: 156, 203, 
2658 
Chambaud 623 
Chamber, C. 589 
Chamberlayne, 189 
Chamberiia 390 
Chambers, 296.0. P. 
420 
Champagny 266. ; 
Champernewne.589 
~Shampion 494 
Chandler 281 
Chandless 82 
Chanter; J..493 
Chantrey 628, 629 
Chapeau 182 
Chapman47 2,588¢er 
Chaptal 266 
-Qharington 490 


¥XXI 


Charlés'%8) 565 * 
— = 4.169" bs, 
170 AI 
Charleton 249° * 
Charlotte; -Qa- 38 
spe, 65 
Pr. 237 


Charringtom ¥é1 
Chateris 678 
Chatham 85,332 
Chatterton 353 
Chaucer 317 336 bis 
Chaudet 413 
Claytor 654 
Chester, C. 587 
Chesterfield 41, 526 
Chichester 280 
- Earl 57 
Chilcott 82 
Children 578 
Choat 493 
Cholmondeley 87 
Cholmondely 121 
Christall 351 
Christian 83, 89, 
368, 417 
Christie 175 bis, 178 
C. 27 
Christien 448 
Christophe 138,645 
Churchill 303, 651 
Cibber, Mrs. 301 
Clanrickard, E. 151 
Clapham 194 bes 
Clare, L. 132. T.G, 
588 
Clarence, Duke 647 
Ducb. 367 
Clarendon 600 
- E. 151 
Clark 184 bis. H. 
232. J. 392, 657 
Clarke 186, 189, 
368. C.G.H.578. 
Dr. 239, 314, 344. 
E. 487. J. 282, 
651. J. F. 367. 
R. 208. - 8. 650 
Clarkson. 70, 189. 
A. 274,284 
Clasterman 49 bis 
Claus 569 s@pe 
Clavering, Sir J. 85 
bis 





6 





Clay 268 bis. R.492 

Clayton 132, 173, 
364) 587 

Cleaveland 263 

Cleaver 178 

Clement -XIII. 128 

Clerk, Sir G. 273 bis 

Cleve 522 

Cliffe 492 

Clifford 620 

Clifton 639. R, 367 

Cline 139 


_ 


INAV 


Clive 67, 188; 04; 
578. H. 47} 
—— L635). 978 
Clough 115 bis — 
Clowes 974 . 

Coales 9T 
Coané 663 
Cobb, 5.589. M377 


i Cébbe 429 


Cobbett 571 

Cobham, Rich. 480 

Coburg, Duch. Dow. 
of 647 

Cochtané 968 

Cockburn 281, 467, 
471,492, 568,577 

Cockrell 586 

Coffin 52, 5968. Sirl. 
261, 467 

Coghill 178 

Cohen 274, 437 

Coke, E..176. ‘SirW. 
278 

—+- Lord 102 bis, 
513, 514 

Colborne 637 

Colchester, L. 499 

Colclough 82, 488 

Cole 104, 654 

Coleman 377, 485 

Collett 273 

Collin 522 

Colling 488 

Collingwood 652 

Collins 16, 36, 104, 
160,227, 378, 512. 
A. 35 bis. E. 249. 
J. 249 

Collinson 612. J.595 

Collyns 177 

Colman’ 182, 237. 
G. 628 

Colson 300 

Colvill 381 

Colvin 485 

Colyear, B. C. 279 

Combe 61, 82 

Comber 380 

Combermere 177 

Compson 492 

Compton 176, 356 

Bp. 537 

Conant, Sir N. 194 

Contucci 130 

Conyers 578 

Conyngham 132 ¢er 

Cook 379. 'W.480, 
649 

Cooke 82, 181,281, 
381, 487. ‘Capt. 
509. Mary 654 

Cooper 138, 160,189 
bis. A. 230. *G. 
646. G. M. 158. 
R. 168 

Cope 282. Sir J-134 
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Copley 368, See 
‘ Copring 46s 
~ Goppi 589" 








Corbet 292- , 
* Corbett hte ee 
' Corcoran andere 
Cornelitis,: SP 
Cornforth 651 
Cornwalf'era: #8? 
Cornwallis 92, 174 
Abp. aay 
Ly J.49¢ 
’ Cornwell 168, 280 
Corry 349 ; 
Corsellis’ 100 


Cousins, Bp. 596 

Coston 521! 

Costou 323 bis 

Cotman 186 

Cotter 368, 590 

Cotteratl 655 

Cottingham 655 

Cotton 92. W.499 

Cottrell 185, 282 

Coulant 266 

Coull 653 

Coulson 476 

Courey 81 

Court 578 

Courtenay 358,380, 
637 

Courtois 473 

Couston 18, 522 

Cowley 600 

Cowper 216. A:1.368 

Cox 177. F. 651. 
L. 607 

Coxe 88, 622 

Coxwell 488, 652 

Crabb 492 

Crabbe 216,313,398 

Crace, J. 492 

Cracknell 280 

Craigie 490 

Craih 485 

Cranch 53 bis 

Crane 573. E. 586 

Cranley, V’c’tess57T 

Cranmer 103, 200, 
248 

Craven 52 

Crawford 82, 376, 
490 

Creighton 91 

Crespigny, Sir W: 

168 


Creswell 587 
Crewe 89" Sir H.H. 

173. - P2652 
Lady 173° 
Crepke 649° 
Cripps 648° 
Croaker, Mts) 08 
Croasdale’ 188° ° 
Croft, J. 367 
Crofts 368, 4235 

. Croker 
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Coysevox 18, 322 
sepe, 5H 
Croach 188 
Crokee 484, 
3, W. 273 
Cromarty 134 
Crompton 589 
Cromwell, L. 101. 
0. 524 
Crooke 568 
Crovksh:nk 81 
Crasbie 282 
Crosby 264 
Crossthwaite 951 
Crothwaite 489 
Croudace 186 
Crowley 274 
€rowther 480 
Cruse 121 
Culsha 381 
Cumberland, Duke 
132, 133 bas, 134, 
245, 6428 
—_—_-_: Duch, 


566. 





577 

Cumberlege 585 

Cumming 273, 467, 
485 

Cundy, Thos. 492 

Cunningham = 861, 
247, 248 

Curling 178 

Currie 363, 554 

Curry 151,188. Wm. 
4280 

Curtis, G. 588. Sir 
W. 91, 173 fer, 
177, 264, 469 bis, 
564 

Curwen 258, 260, 
357, 469, 564, 637 
bis. J.C. 598 

Cust 651 

Custance 493 

Cutts, F. 283 

Cayler 285 

Dacre, Lord 658 bis 

Dade 655 

Dalby 175 

Dalbiae 480 

Palison 480 

Dalkeith, E. of 581 

Dallas 176, 574. 
Miss 183 

Dallaway 307 

Dalling 176 

Dalrymple 81, 132, 
367, 380 

Dalton 489. J.587 

Dandridge 249 

Dangerfield 283 

Daniel 181,215,216. 
J.P. 160 

Dante 324 

Danvers 368 

Darel! 177 
Garr. Mas. Supp’. 


L 


Dargenville 322 
Darmstadt, Duke of 
570 
Darnley 637 
E. 470, 499 
D'Artois, Ct. 169 
Darwin 509. J.282 
Dashwood 368 
Danbeny 499 
Daunreey, Phil. 590 
D’Avary 274 
Davenport 564 
Davers, Sir C. 215 
Davidson, R. 283 
Davie, Capt. 281 
Davies 186,568. Dr. 
245. Edw. 479. 
H. 494. J. 489. 
R. P. 493. R.S. 
ey. S. 245 
Davis 68, 264, 356. 
Dr. 392. H. 67, 
258,273. J.270, 
619. R. H. 499. 
S. 590. T. 480. 
W.499 
Davison 81, 445, 
539, 588 
Davoust 266 
Davy 105. 
160 
Dawes 535 
Daws 263 
Dawson 261, 
586 R. 487 
Day, Matt. 588. R, 
92 
D’ Bethune, V. 170 
Deacon C. 278 
Deane 491 
Dease*?2a3 
Debbieg 487 
J-cazes 170 
De Cazes 265 
De Costar 622, 
bis 
Decy 82 
De Dunstanville 
637 
De Gand, Vise. 491 
DeGray 189 
Dejean, Count 266 
Delafield 82 
Dejany 156, 296 
Denby 186 
D'Engat 570 
I)’ Enghien 574 
Denison 379 
Denman 259, 357, 
564 
Denne 185 
Dennis 364 bis. 
656 
Denuison 359 
Denon 412 
Dent 469 
LXXXIX. Pant 0. 





Sir H. 


565, 


623 


T. 


De Poix 189 
De Reede 367 
Derrett 494 
Derrick 480 
De Salis 656 
De Saravella 618 
De Savatte 440 
Descartes 509 
Dessoles 68 dis 
De Valmer 368 
Devereux 23 
Devis 160 
Deven 377 
Devonshire, 
160 
Dewhurst 90 
D'Haussez 266 
Dibdin 90, 502, 503 
Dicken 177 
Dickeus 184 
Dickenson 471,639. 
3.284. Rob. 284. 
W. 279 
Diermoatt 131 bis 
Digby, Col. 38 bis 
Dib] 409, 410 
Dimock 81 
Dinsdale, O. C22 
Disbrowe 177 
Disney 208,°512, 
513 
Dive 654 
Dixon 283 
Dobb, Matt. 596 
Duld 80 
Dodderidge 620 
Doddington 485 
Dodsley 215 
Doe 175, 649 
Doggett 588 
Dommicette 264 
Donaldson 221 
Donatello 17,18,19, 


Duke 


129 ° 
Donce 110 
Donkin 74, 262, 


263. 278 
Donman, H.619 
Donne 620. J. 651 
Donoughmore 478 

bis, 636 
Dormer 380 
Dorset 658 
Boubleday 476 
Douglas 82, 181 
Douglass 378. Hon. 

C.561. F. 469, 

4710. J.T. 652. 

Mrs.651. T.471. 

W. 568 
Doury 503 
Doveton 67,262 bis, 

263, 264 
Dowker 68 
Dowling, J. 586 
Downing 184 
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Doyle 493 

Doyley 499 

Drais 267 

Drake 78, 480; 509, 
589. Sir F.619 vis 

Drape 92 

Draper 332 

Drayton 119 

Driver, A. P. 489 

Drummond 379 


— Lady E. 

485 
Dryden 157, 214, 
239, 550,551, 601 


Dubourdien 92 
Ducat 62 

Deacarel 250 
Ducarell 247 ter,248 
Duckers 82 
Dudden 381 


Duffield 114 sepe, 
115 
Dumaresgq 657 


Duke, Charles 652 

Dumonrier 41 bis 

Dunally 479 

Dunbar 369 

Dunean, L. 91 bis:92% 

Duncombe, C. 485, 
489 

Dundas 85, 174,568 

Dundonald, E. 368 

Dunmore, E. of 273 

Dunn 202, 5e6 

Dunning 333 

Dunsford 468 

Dunwith 131 

Duppa 130 bis 

Dupleux 134 

Dupont 643 

Duponte 71 

Durea 132 

Duree 93 

Durell, Adm, 91 

Durer 410 

Dutton 178 

Duval, D. 3528 

Duver 1#1 

Dvde 655 

Dyer 381. 
W.C. #4. 

Dymoke 602 

Dynevor 4 

Dyson 380 

Farle, Bp. 90 

Famer 272 

Eames 448 

Eastey 379 

Ebrington 357, 564 
bis 

Edden 178 

Fddowes 29 

Edelman 368 

Edze 590 

Edgell 321 

Edmondson S88 

Edwards 


T. 518. 





Edwards 182, 186}! 
188, 370, 877. 'G. 
F, 586. Jy oN. Ri! 
381 f 

Pgan 68; 27 4s 

Egremont, L. 160! 

Ein 573° 

Ekins 245 

Elder 652 

Eldon:84, 40 

Elio 174 

Elizabeth, Q. 509, 
594 


————- Prs. 88 
s@epe 

Ellenborough, Lady 
284 


Ellice 258,471,567, 
642, 643 
Elliot 177, 658. G, 
S. 81, W.177 
Ellis 139, 578 
Ellison 368 
Elphinstone 76 
Elwes 82 
Ely, Marchioness of 
273 
Emmett 483 
Earplo 187 
Enderby 381 
Engelmann 350 
England 284. T.R. 
389 
Englefield 608 
English, T. 654 
Errol, E. of 273 
Erskine, Lord 160, 
549 
Esterhazy 644, 649 
Essex 104, 197 
Eustace 178, 329 
ter, 368 
Evans 177. Captain 
273, 556. Geo. 
585. H. 368. R.H. 
501, 502 
Evelyn 185, 472 ter 
Everth 188 
Fyre 53, 134 bis,656 
Eytén 634 
Exetdr, Dich, 97 
Faber 420 
Fairfax 181 
Fairholm. 81 
Fairlie@60, 
586 
Faithorne 417 
Falconet' 20 
Paleonnet 52 
Falkner 188 
Fanhope, Lord 197 
Fanshawe 90. H. 
305. General) d. 
Fardell 577 
Fartner 379, 
Sic J. 290 


James 


585. 
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Farnham; E.,492 
Farquhar'276 
Farr 82:'! 
Farrell 279 
Farrer 280 
Faulkner 157. 
479 
Faunce 81 
Faweett 17¥. 1.480 
Fawkes, G. 2 ter,230 
Fayette 569 
Fearon 55 
Featherston 577 
Fector 178 
Fellowes 377 
Feraday 396 
Ferdinand VI. 275 


H: 


bis 
———— VII. 6glas, 
170 
Ferguson 274 
Fergusson 488 
Ferney 411 
Fernon 129 
Fezensac 178 : 
Fiamingo 17, 21 bis, 
130 
Field 178, 187 
Fielding 440, C. 351 


* Fiesole 130 


Fife, Earl 273 

Filby 283 

Filmer 578 

Finlay, Thomas 586 

Firth 477 

Fisher 328, E.380. 
T.E.91 

Fitton 647 

Fitzalan 411 

Fitzgerald 380,488, 
565, 576. E.479, 
483. SirG, 285, 
T. G. 480 

Fitzjames Eb Duc 
265 

Fitz-John 57° 

Fitzpatrick 1° 
bis > 

Fitzwilliam, E.! i4 

Flahaut 577 

Flaxman 61 

Fleet 204 

Fleetwood 201 bis 


4,197 


Fletcher 284. W. 
508 

Fleury 411 

Flower 172, 178, 
189 


Floyer 182 

Fludyer 91,367 

Foley, Hon. A. 177. 
J.177 ’ 

Folkes #l 

Folkestone 273,367, 
643 

Founereau 487 





Foord 381 
Foot 186 
Foote303bis.E4,479 
Forbes 81; 178,261 
Ford, Sir H. R. 194 
Forester 189 
Forman 480 
Forsteen 81 
Forster, N. 13] 
Fortescue 178, 620 
Fosbrooke 337 
Foster 99, 185, 379, 
578. A. Ji 479. 
J.L.. 273, L. 567 
Fothergill 247, 493 
Fouche, Duke 170 
Foulkes 177 
Fowell 15 
Fowler 181;.194. H. 
368 
Fox 84 bis, 854 86 
bis, 104, 174. R, 
492 
Frame 587 
Framingham 92 
Frances, M,.4-. 69 
Francheyille321,521 
Francis 509. B. 577. 
I. 32). Sir P. 197, 
198, 333 
Francklin 336 
Franev, R. 479 
Frankland 115 
Franklin 89, 155 
Franks 178 
Frazer, S. 279 
Freeland 189 
Freeman 180. 8.381 
Freemantle 357 
French 52, 174 bis, 
489, 565 
Fretin 473 
Frere 499 
Frewen 247 bis 
Frith 2 
Frost 186. G. 280 
Fry, Mrs. 258 
Fryer 488 
Fualdes 862 
Fuller 90. J. 488 
Fullerton 377 
Fuseli 20 
Gage, Sir T. 489 
Gaines 71 
Galileo 510, 614 
Gallagher 278 
Gallatin 268 
Gallo, Duchess de52 
Galloway, J/578 
Galway 53 bis 
Ganganelli 128 
Gardener 588 
Gardiner 177, 262 
Gardner, C. 086, J: 
596 
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Garnault 190 

Garnon 588 

Garrett 480. 

Garrick: 29%, |-;-Mrs, 
303 5 

Garrow)17 4,; 574.0 

Garwood 178 

Gascoigne 185,817, 
568 

Gaspard 822 

Gastrell, Dr, 322 

Gauntlet 479,517 

Gay 156 

—-- Lussae 160 

Gent 91,185 

Gennis 131 

George II, 161,574, 
603 

——— IIL. 38 sepe, 
603, 655 

———- Lord 134 

Geran 655 

Germains, E. 169 

Gethin 571 

Ghiberti 129 

Gibbon 137, 155, 
236, 302, 601,621 

Gibbs, M.392. Sir 
V. 620 

Gibson 622. J. 65] 

Giffard 367. H.452, 
424. L.S.4@4 

Gifford 300, 366, T. 
181 

Gilbert 568, 643, 
656 bis 

er — 480. Al. 


Gitar, A. 272. E. 
278 bis. M.278 
Gillet, G. 284 
Gilliat 487 
Gilmore, Col. 55 bis, 
66 
Gilpin 510 
Giovanni 12, 20,130 
Gipps 469, 499 
Giraldus 194 
Girardin 490 
Girardon 18, 321, 
822 ter, 521 
Gisborne 5&7 
Glasse 236 
Gledstanny 480 
Glengall 185 
Gloster 586 
Gloucester, 
271,574 bis 
———— Duchess 
497; 574 bis, G47 
—— — -Prs.5.a74 
Glover 197,.480...4+ 
209. ie $33,das 
Gedbeold f Be 
Gudirey 1846 
Godiva, 


Duke 
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Godiva, Lady 406 

Godoy 275 

Goff, R. 38% 

Golding 94 

Gotiiinid- 27+ 

Goldsmith, O.' ¥02 
bis, 213, 308° bis; 
3533S 

Govuch 688 

Good 330 

Goodacre 489 

Gootenouth 175 

Goodhatt 389 

Goodwin 437 

Goodyer 463 

Goold 470 ter 

Gordon 181, 279, 
377, 487. Capt.W. 
265 bis 

Gore, J. K. 283 

Gorham 178 

Goring 510, 511 

Gorside 364 

Gosset 435 

Gostling 186 

Gough 197. Sir Ht. 
246. Sir R. 246. 
W. 246 

Gougon 32 bis, 520 

G »tlbourn 261,268, 
472 

Gould 91 

Goulsbury 186 

Gourgaud 471 

Grady 360, 469. T. 
W. 356 ter 

Graeme 91 

Grafftey 493 

Grafion 99 bis, 101 

——— Dukeof574 

Graham 185, 194, 
260,326 379,467, 
564, 574. B. 176. 
Sir J. 406, 469 
bis. $.480 

Granby, M.134 

Grandbrois 490 bis 

Grandison, Bo. 297 

Grant 174, 178,257, 
367 les, 563, 594. 
Hon. C. 577. J. 
279. J. P. 568, 
636. “Miss 652, 
P. 642 

Grasett 589 

Grattan 156, 358, 
470, 484, 563 

Gravehoe 489 

Gravenor 368, 489 

Graves 177 

Gray 202, 236, 239, 

' 368; 590 

Greatorex 467 

Greaves 378 

Green, Capt.G, 283, 
J, 493 
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Greenhill 6e 

Greenlaw 177 

Greenock 178 

Gregory 588, 599. 
Pope 421, "T. 479. 

Gregson 538 

Greig 184 

Greive 379 

Grenfell i65 bis, 166, 
167, 168,260,359, 
360,471,636. E.P. 
651 

Grenside 115 

Grenville, Lord 83 
bis, 86, 169, 499, 
640 

Gresham 400. Sir 
C. 513 

- Lady 513 

Gretton 479 

Greville, Hon, R. T. 
3386 

Grey 573. Z. 247. 
Dr. 416, 417 se@epe 

—— Earl 2, 470, 
637, 642 

—— Lady 582 

Griffith P65. R. 490 

Griffiths 283 

Grigg 492 

Grignian 557 

Grimmer 380 

Grimstead 378 

Grindall 386 

Grindlay 81, 90 

Grobbin 170 

Gros 325 

Grose 208 

Grosvenor 188, 357, 
574. R. E. D.273 
bis 

Grouchy 622 

Grove 489 

Grubb 176 

Gruebar 478 

Gucht 247 

Gudgeon 278 

Guglielmo della 
Porta 20, 130 

Guilding, Rev. J. 93 

Guillim 232, 611 bis 

Gurley 378 

Gurney 643 

Gustavus IIT. 49 

Gutteridge 394 

Gylvett 92 

Hacker 186 

Hackett 81 

Haddock 375 

Hague 268 

Hailes 352 

Hair 376 

Hale 274, 652 

Hales, Dr. 389 sepe, 
390, Dr. 420, J. 
493 
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Hall 06,. 2760 DiHs 1 
377. 1°95 ups 

Halloran, Das Mat 
ter 

Halton 579 

Hammet, Miss 173: 1 

Hawmilton 178, 187, 
567, 634 

———- Duke 139, 
275 

———- Lord A. 470 
bis, 471. Hy C. 
658. W.G..194 
bis 

Hamley 1386 

Hammet, Sir B. 178 

Hammett 82 

Hammond 186. S, 
476 

Hanbury 176 

Handell 39, 424 

Hankey 82, 484 

Hanks 586 

Hanmer 69. Sir T. 
247 

Hanson 368 

Harborough, 
422 

Harby, W.479 

Harcourt 38 quater, 
260, 274. SircS. 
15!, 393 

———— Earl 79 

———— Viscoun- 
tess 412 bis 

Hardcastle 284 

Hardie 216 bis 

Harding, Capt. 42 

Hardinge 332, 419 
bis 

Hardwicke 220, 364 

————- Lord221, 
483 bis, 484, 499 

Hardyman 262 

Hare 382 bis, 556 

Hargrave 489 

Harington, J. 279 

Harlow 186, 382 bis 

Harlston 493 

Harman 499 

Harmer 366 

Harper, Thos 485. 
W. 586 

Harriet 376 

Harris 82, GO, J. 
116, 484. J. G. 
92. M. 368 

Harrison, J. 2, 476, 
647 bis. R. 392, 
T. 283 

Harrow, D. 279 

Harrowby 65 ter, 
169, 360, 471,640 
bis 499 

Harry 187 

Harsnet 386 


Earl 


Hae 120,498; 565+ 
M, 268 .0W. 6291 
Hartbandto2 


{ Hartmann 557 


Hartwelly Sat) 470 
1470 
Harvey 164,° 469, 
183,189, 257 478, 
601 bis. DAVA59, 
469. BH. 266007. 
586. Dr. Wi 288 
Harweod)394> 
Hassard 82 
Hasselquist-2t5 
Hastie 491 
Hastings, ¢.476 
— Marq. 66, 
67, 85 quater 174, 
262, 350,358,492, 
620 
Hatch 492 
Haviland 368 
Hawes, F. 280 
Hawkes 53 bis, 428 
Hawkesworth 157 
Hay 490 
Hayer 188 
Hayes 476, 654 
Haynes 182,974,578 
Hays 176 
Hayter 160, 
sepe, 577 
Hazeland 234 
Head 82 
Heale 590 
Heard, Sir T. 285 
Hearne 488 
Heath, J. 620 
Heathcote 86, 176 
Heathcott 182 
Heber 503, 517 
Heberden 572 
Hedger 274, 480 
Heiwood 2, 230 
Hellicr 280 
Hemmans 590 
Henchman 282 
Henderson 172,282; 
476 
Henderstroom 474 
Hendry, J. 654 
Henley 249, 475,649 
Henning 90 
Henrick 173 
Henry IV, 196 
Heptinstall 38] 
Herbert 600 
Hergist 588 
Herrick, T. B. 484, 
W. 484 
Herries 381, 651. 
J.C. 485 
Herring 115. Abp. 
247 bis , 
Herringham 280) 
Hersthal 368 
Heselting 





179 
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Heseltine 17 
Hesilriggé | 
Hewitt 491: 
Hewlett 479" 


ta mM 
bi 

Hewson 91 

Hey 378 


Heygate _.168, 64 
643, 
Heyrick 273 
Hiyetiain 184, 358 
Hibbert 494, 587. 
T. 654 
Hickes 246 
Hill 183, 578. Dr. 
301.. Sie G. 257, 
565. J.489. R.379 
—-- Lord 584 
Hiller 656 
Hilton 160, 654 
Hind 177 
Hinde 282 
Hine 376 
Hiusum 274 
Hinton, V. 133 
Hippesley, Col. 55 
Hippisley, Sir J.C.36 
Hislop, Sir T. 174, 
263, 358 bis 
Hoadley, Dr. 35 
Hoadly 247 
Hoare 270,420. C. 
499. SirR.C.116, 
526 
Hobart, Rev. C. 479 
Hobhouse, Sir B.575 
Hobson 132 
Hodges 82 
Hodgetts 477 bis 
Hodgson 173, 189, 
242,350 sepe,375, 
488, 555 
Hogarth 603 
Toghton, Sir H. 657 
Holbrovk 285 
Holeroft 366 
Holden 186 
Holder 364 
Holzate 282 
Holingver 187 
Holl 578,589 
Holland, Dr. 
T.284 
- Lord I65 
bis, 190, 259, 357, 
358 
Hallar 417 
Hollbrook 573 
Hollich 27 bis 
Hollinshed 528 bis 
Holloway, J.T. 273 
Holwes 178, 


543. 





177, 


269. T. 589 
Holroyd 176, 574 
Hylsbip 651 

. Holton 389 
Holwell 619 


Hote’ 1395163, 352. 
“Sir B98 he aY ' 
Hither FB 
Hom 8 
Homa 480 
Hondikoeter 241 
Hone 84,490 
Hooker 528, 600° J. 
619 
Hvookham 381 
Hoole 81 
Hooper 186, 381 
Hope, Sir A. 91,467 
Hordern 194 
Hore 489, 645 ter 
Horne 81 
Horner 166, 641 
Hornstein 70 
Horselev, J. 380,866 
ter,573ter._Dr.139 
Horsley, Bp. 245 bis 
———- Mrs. 573 
Horspool 589 
Hoste 568 bis 
Hotchkis 381 
Hotham, Baron 39 
Houghton, R. 282 
Houson 82 
Howard 230, 258, 
317, 364 bis, 444 
bin. E. 22. FF. 
578. R. 246 
Howarth 174 
Howell 560, 
R. 380 
Howman 479 
Hube 271 
Hudson, T. 493 
Hughes 181, 
493, 578 
Hulkes 4380 
Hull 187 
Humble 652 
Hume 174,218,356, 
467,568, 603,648. 
G. 283 
Hunerbein 187 
Hunt 571 dis. J.18). 
S. 173 
Hunter 300. D.651. 
J.654. R.78. W. 
139, 381 
Huntingfield 27 
Huntingford 369 
Huntley 577 
Huntly, Marq. 160 
Hurd, Bishop 245 
Hurlock 368 
Harrell 489 
Hurst 467 
Hurt 309 
Huske 132 
Huskisson 168,356, 
359, 567, 568 
Husen 184 
Hutchenson 588 


589. 


189, 


i Hittchiven 4Qge 


Hutchin€ sOse™ ye- 
Hutebinvor, ©:467-! 


Hutton 283, G20Fis- 

Abp. 247 ‘bis 

Huysum 241 

Hyde, Dr. 90 

Idle, C. 285 

ley 278 

Iliff 656 

Irwin, J. 492 

Illingworth 142 

Ingelow 651 

Inzlis 499 

Innes381 578. 3.278 

Irish 274 

Irving 574, 643 

Isaacstin 489 

Isabella, 'Cttess 480 

Ives 250 

Jackaman 188 

Jack-on 71 Ms; 82, 
180,172,178, 259, 
268, 363-ter, 447. 
G.494. ‘Sir 3.250. 
H.590.. 1G, 274. 
R. - 174 | bis < T. 
487. W.620 

James 173, 175,379, 
425. Dr. 302. 
Col. 587. C. 494 

Jarment 654 

Jarvis 82, 128 

daubert 473 

Jebb 208 

Jeffreves, J. 176 

Jenkins, J. 280, 
L. 537 

Jenkinson 90 

Jenks 489 

Jenner 239, 554 

Jennings 82, 189 

Jervis 82 

Joan of Are 122 

Jocelyn 91, 92, 489 

Johnson 48,87,162, 
178,186,300, 336, 
352 sepe,551,575, 
647. C. 480. Dr. S. 
39, 301, 302 spe, 
304, 525,601. I. 





Sir 


513. J. 494, L. 
589. T.280 
Jvhuston, H. 576. 


Mrs. H. 190 
Jones 4, 175, 489. 
D. 526. G. 656. 
J. #1 364, 367. 
J.C. 273. Mi 110. 
T. 79,489. W577 
Bp. 386 ter 
Jonson 398, 417 
Jordan 39 
Jpsselyn 280 
Joubert 579 
Joy celyris 368° 
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i Julien 4936 ‘ 
| Junio’ igf, “bee “bit! 


\ Kalkbrénwariat 


Kallow 278 
Kabies 352 . 1! 
Katagaty 60702 


' Kauffiian’a92' ho 


Kavanah 196 sgind 
Kaye 371 ¢ % 
Kean 478 255 2 
Keech (#600! xon2t 
Keefe S8gpn 9504 
Keene, R. 288! by 2k 
Keil S46 «5 1 
Keir 17% t 
Keith 189 
Kekewich 651 
Kellow: 270 

Kelty 177. Hvda@s 


Kelly, B. BH. 585 

Kemble 80. C.A. 587 

Kemp 274, 368 

Kenuah 178 

Kerdal, C. 560 
301 

Kendrick 579 

Kennedy 62 dis 554 

Kennicuit 269; 340 

Kenny 285. 

Kenrick 184 

Kent, Duke of 674, 
G47 quater, 631 

—— Duch. 479, 647 
bis 

Kentish 93 

Kenyon 64, 357: §, 
499. Sat. See 

Lord 226 

Keogh 283 

Kepburn lal 

Kepler 510 

Kerr 262 

Kerrison 92 

Ketchen 589 

Keton 415 

Key, J. 489 

Kidd 419 

Kiely 273 

Kier, Sir W.74 

Kiernan 8° 

Kilgour 431 

Kilinarnoek 134 

Kilner 247 

King 68, 178;4385, 
208, “87H ALR. 
368, Gy 484.) J, 
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239, 264. “*C. we Sheppied 109, 176, orm 261 Xediteir'ooe 

49+. G.581, ter. sit ‘ ne FD. ds ~ 281 

586,..J.480.. J.B, gucrgata 484: Snow 181, W.Bado Stead 656. 

651, ,P. B..386, Sheridan 85, 156 Snyders 241 - Stedman 273 

65keu Te Ldn. W.  , bis, Lato B98 Sir Soane 272, 576 Steel, D. L. 698 ter 

us 296,396,.Sie — T.1 Solly, F.R,S.280, Steele 56. A.W 

Ww 273... hon: Sherlock Ligseilis Solomon, L, 607,.S. .485 .. 

Ww. H. J..661 Sherson @2 566 Steevens 250. R.583 
Scoular 60 Shiel 176 Soltau 494 Steggall 378 
Scrope, Rev. D588 Shilliber 546 Somerset 367 bis Stephanoff 851 dis 
Seaman 279 Shipley 245 ——— Duch.234 Stephens 370, M.M. 
Seeker 112 quater, Shippen 247 bis D. 488 

3 Shirley.23, 586 Sorby 480 Stephenson 189 
cmmenoatnn Abp.947bis, Sholl 285 Sotheby 178 Stepney 372 

249 Short, Mrs. ‘ 89 . South 601 Sterne 657 
Sefton, Earl 651 Shrubsole 27 Southampton,E.234 Stevenson 590 
——<—» G’tess: 382 Shuekbureb oes Southcote 338 Stewart 72, 82, 368, 
Sellen 81 bis Shute 487 Southcott 620 379. J. 479 
Sellew 98 Sibley 79, 80 bis Southey 441 Stiff 485 
Serre. 68 Siddons 39 bis Southwell, Sir F.27. Still 391 
Serres 569 Sidmouth, V. 88 bis, Sir R. ib. Stillingfleet 274 
Seward 303, 368 169,357,485, 499, Spalding 587 Stinton 469 bis 
Sewell 189, 280,493 . 574, 600 Sparke,Rev.J.H.651 Stirling 478 
Seymour 183, 373, Siely 479 Sparks, R. H. 480 Stisted 184 

488 Sills, G..283 Sparrow 589 Stokey 588 
—- Lord G.273, Simcoe 620 Bishop 226, Stone, N. 230 

499 Sime, J..280 228 bis, 229,596 Stonehouse, Sir J. 
Shadwell 499 Simons, Rich.487 Spear, W. 586 489 
Shaftesbury 574,601 Sinclair 67. Sir J. Speer 176 Storer 493 

ter 157. J. 368,587, Speke 176 Stormont 386 

Earl 15, 639,640 Spelman 228 Story 378. J. L. 

479 Skeene 55 Spencer 116, 188, 583 bis 
Shafto 377 Skeffington, Sir J. 489, 578. Sir J. Stothard 160, 299 
Shairp 178. SirS. 498 ¢er 23, 290. T. 367 Stott 378 

585 Skegg 189 Earl 386, Stourie 492 
Shakerly 274 Skinner 489, 555 502, 503, 556 Strange 23 bis 
Shakspeare 2, 40, Slater, E. 80 Sperkin 133 Strahan 221 bis 

157,160, 236,292 Slay 178 Sperling 368 Strachan 654 

bis 293, 302, 303 Sligo, Marq. 52 Spettigue 81 Strachey 68, 177 

bis, 318 bis, 484, Slodty 411,522 Spieker 171 Stratford 176 

508, 576 Slye 282 Spilsbury 274 Straton 578, 583 
Shallis 586 Smalbrookel112,113 Spooner381. J.590 Strickland 578. Rev 
Shard, W. 588 Small 368 Spottiswoove 274 W. 488 
Sharkey 131 bis Smalridge, Bishop Sproull 81 Stringer 578 
Sharp 49,178.Adm. 246, 247 quater, Spry 187 Strode 379 

312. Archd, 398 250 Stacey, J. 476 Stromeyer 160 

bis. G. 588. H. Smart 81 Stafford 131. H.2. Strong 177. W.589 

578. T. 226 Smeaton 400 bis W. 654 Strother 178 

Hon. L. 398 Smee 493 Marq. 160 Struenzce 51 
Sharpe 386, 493. R. Smirke, Rob.480 Staines 651 Struth 177 

273 Smith 53 bis, 264, Stair 132 dis Struthers 366 
Shaw. 567. F. 368. 302, 358,360,368, Stamer 82 Strype 227 bis, 247 

3.27%. Sir J.480 467, 477,568,575, Stamford, Earl 577 Stuart, Edw, 273. 
Shawe, W. 368 A. 247, 485. Col. Stamp 587 J. L. 278. . Lady 
Shedden 285 42. Dr. 158. Dr. Standart 493 3.479. Miss M. 
Shee 447 A.490. E.C.586. Standish, C. L. 488 54 
Sheel 490 Hon. H. 652. J. Stanhope 52, 178 Stubbs 190 
Sheffield 178 43, 358, 378, 468, — Lord 245. Stuck 175 

—- Lord 549 469, 470,487,531, C’vess 577 Sturdy, R. 181 
Sheils, J. 279 583, 586,643. Rt. Stanley, Dr. 537. Styleman 377 
Sheldrake 285 Hon. J.583.N.43.. Hon.G.S.555 Suchet, Mar. 266 
Shelley 578 S. 588. T. 80. W. — Earl 2 Sueur 413 

2Shelly 493, 636 82, 218 Stannard 490 Suffulk, E. 230 
Shepherd 637.. J. Smollett 134 Stanton 368 Sullivan 81. Sir B. 
416, . Sig S. 577, Smyth 257,493. C. Stapleton, B. 281 578 
582, 651. 470 quater Starkie 82, 578 Sumuer 472, 640 
. Geyt. Mac. Supp. LXXXIX. Pant I. Surrey 








Surrey 317 ter 
Sussex, Duke. 290, 
479, 575,648,649 
Sutton, Dr, 98, 284. 
Hon. C. M. 65izs 
Swainstog 494 
Swann 358, 468 
Swanston 261 
Sweden, K. of 570, 
Swift 296, 377,398, 
658.Dean296sepe 
Swinburne, Sir J.E. 
230 
Swire 274 
Sydney 491. A. 208 
Syer, T. B. 273 
Symonds 198 
Symons 273, 655 
Szinevier 491 
Tait 81, 91 
Talbot, Earl 194 
Lady E.489 
, M. 488 
Tankerville, E. 233 





Tanner 248 bis, 249. 


H. 620 
Bp. 247 bis, 





250 

Tarleton 480 

Tasker 620 

Tassaert 522 

Tassie 391 

Tate 379, 477 

Tatham 376, 590 

Tattersall 79 

Taunton, Sir W. E. 
539 

Taverner 209, 485 

Tavistock, M. 160 

Tayler 578 

Tayleur 282 

Taylor 9Lis, 81,169, 
177, 219, 477 bis, 
588. Dr. R. 248, 
249, 435. J. 273, 
587. J. B. 
J.G. 587. J.599. 
M.A. 468 bis, 470, 
639. N.492. S. 
283. T.J.94 

Bp. 398,600 


n= 


ide 





bis 
Tedlie 425, 491 
Tegart 278 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Telford, G. 586 
Tempest 185, 368 
Templar 91 
Temple 601. E. 430, 
482. SirJ. 151. 
Sir W. 247 
Tenison 537 
— Abp. 537 
Tennyson 173, 273 
Terneaux 570 
Terry 366 | 
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Tersan 557 
Tickell 181 
Tidswell 280 
Tierney 166 bis, 167, 
168 tis, 169, 257 
bis, 258 bis, 355, 
359, 360,567,636, 
637, 638, 639,642 
Tillotson 249, 601 
Tindal, Dr. 619 
Tiptaft 126 
Titchfield 273 
Thackeray 649 
Thanet 573 
—Countess189 
Theakston 381 
Thomas68,283,368, 





330. F.480. H, 


173. J. 487, 493 
Thompson 7, 241, 
368, 547. J. 368 
Thomson 493. R. 
381. W. 648 
Thorlakson 464,465 
Thorp 251. TT. 
Thorpe, J. 588, 653 
Thorndike 81 
Thornhill 620 
Thornton 215 bis, 
657 bis 
Thring 92 
Throckmorton 87, 
181, 380 ter 
Thullier 265 
Thurlow 84, 245 
— L. 98, 246 
Thurston 48 bis 
Tod 268, 653. K. 
56 
Todd, J. 488 
Tokely 182 
Tolley 577 
Tomkins 43 
Tomline 242 
Tomlins 381 
Tomlinson 82. 
609 
Toms, J.492 
Tomson, W. 589 
Tooke 585. B. 292 
Toolsie Bhye 75 
Topham 247 
Torrens 360. Sir H. 
485 
Toulmin 181 
Tower 178 
Towers 578 
Townley 249, 250, 
302, 370. J. 435 
Townsend, F. 285. 
R. 578 
Townshend 91,329, 
380 
Toy, Sir T.636 
Traut mansdorff 570 
Travers 81, 368 


nee 
Ola 





. 


in Vol. LXXXEX Part I. 


Trebati 321, 590 
Treby 178 é 
Trelawney, Sir H. 
9 bis 
Tremonger 654 
Trench 82 
Treston 480 
Trimbuckjee 75, 76 
Trimlestown 368 
Trimont 367 
Tritton 368 
Trosse 619 
Trotter, T. 285 
Trugo 644 bis 
Tucker 646 bis 
Tuckey, T. 53 
Tudor 53 
- Earl 2 
Tuffnell 82 
Tuilibardin 133 
Tunno 493 
Tunstall 101 
Turberville 578 
Turle 487 
Turner90,447. C.H. 
499. J. 285. G, 
493. W. 351 
Turnor, E. 177 
Turquand 274 
Twisden 381 
Twiss 478 
Twistleton 577 
Twycross 589 
Tyeth 186 
Tyndale, Baron 491 
Tyner 82 
Tyrell, Sir J. 578. 
J.T. ib. 
Tyrwhitt 498, 572 
Unwin 90 
Ure 270 
Urquhart 555 
Uvedale 247 
Uwins 230 
Uxbridge 646 
Vallance 368 
Valletort 367 
Valliere 30 
Valpy 81, 208, 273. 
Capt. 82. E. 81 
Vandamme 569 
Vanrenan 263, 
Vansittart 67, 164, 
166 bis, 167, 258, 
359,360, 367,467, 
472, 479. S.489 
Varelst 15 dis 
Varo 446 
Vasari 18 
Vaslamo 82 
Vauje 487 
Vedel 278 
Vegesack 491 
Veillon 442 
Verhegan 624 dis 
Vernon 132, 656 









Vert 448 

Vertue 49 

Verulam 115 

Vesey, M.279 

Victor 35, 36 

Vida 602 

Viganeres 20 

Vigoreux 378 

Vincent 245. B. 
367. N. 281 

Vine 230 

Vivian 656 

Vivyan 186 

Volkousky 367 

Voltaire 352, 394, 
411 

Von Drais 176 

Vonholte 488 

Vooght 379 

Voyce 93 

Waddington 481, 
389 

Wadham 480 

Wadsworth 115 

Wait 177 

Waite, Thos. 588 

Waithman 164, 165 
bis, 257, 259, 360, 
467 bis, 469 ter, 
470 

Wake, Abp. 290. H. 
475 bis 

Wakefield 187. G. 
127 

Walcott 263 

Waldegrave 379, 
588 


Wale 251. T.S. 479 
Wales, Pr. 577 
Princess 83 
Walker 81, 89, 203, 
519. E.480. G.W. 
6s4. °° 3. 84°" T. 
367. W. 187 
Wall 177 
Wallace 564 
Wallis 181. W.656 
Walmsey 184. T.T. 
273 
Walmsley 49, 302 
Walpole 410. H. 
104, 197 
Walsham 588 
Walter 92, 194 
Warburton 247 
Ward 160,555. Col, 
651. H. 208 ter. 
3.81. Dr.P.588. 
W. 367 
Wardell, Col. 485 
Warden 486 fer. PF. 
381 
Wardle 624 
Wardlow 264 
Waring 492 bis 
Warly 201 ter 
Waner 





t 
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Warner 242, 282, 
368. Dr.J. 658 
Warrander 166, 467 

Warre 274, 588 
Warren, C.577 dis 
Warter 589 
Warton 116, 611, 
612. - Sir. T. 116. 
T.394 
Warwick:91, Earl 
66 
Wassenberg 138 
Watkins 86 
Watson 98, 285. A. 
274. Sir B. 80. 
J. 247, 499. bis. 
R. 160 bis 
——- Archd. 499 
Bp. 245 
Watts, R. 578 
Wauchope 278 
Waugh 187, 208 
Way 607 bis, 608 
Weaver 573. 
470 ter 
Webb 81, 145, 350, 
487 
Webber 487. N. 
586. P.R.488 
Webster 184 
Wedgewood 17 
Weeks 654 
Weenix 241 
Weir 381 
Welby 578. Sir Ww. 
422 
Weller 494 
Wellesley 169, 174, 
259,357. Sir A. 
484 





Ww. 


———— M. 86 

Wellington, Duke 
65, 70, 169, 170, 
272, 473 ter, 474, 
479,484, 490, 574 
bis, 622, 623 bis, 
637, 649 

——— Duch.649 

Wells 174 dis. Mrs. 
279 

Werner, Dr. P. 492 

Wesley, C. 42. J. 


477 
West 447. B. 230. 
Westall 160 
Westcar 578 
Western 469. T. 285. 

T. B. 274 
Westmoreland 637 
——- Earl 





65 


em 


Lord 





483 
Wetherall 480 
Wethly 178 
Whalley 494 
Wharton 588 
Wheatly, H. W. 381 
Wheeler 368 
Whish 273 
Whistler 376 
Whiston 36, 509 
Whitaker 40} 
White 177, 178. A. 
656.F.S.81. L.588. 
Anne 656. T. «b. 
Whitefield 301 
Whitehead, J. 281 
Whiteway, Mrs, 296 
Whittingham 227, 
577 
Whittington 187 
Whittred 377 
Whyte 61 
Wick, G,.491 
Wickins 402 
Wigan 283, 586 
Wigram 82. E. 488 
bis. R. 488. Sir R. 
488 


Wigsell 94 

Wilberforce 86,258, 
260, 261,358,469, 
47 2, 499,567,636 

Wilbraham 469, 
472, 499 

Wilcocke 274 

Wild 351 bis. J.494 

Wilkes 183 

Wilkie 163 

Wilkins 4, 228, 248 
bis, 249, 


Wilkinson 68, 265, 
368, 489, 577. J. 
115 

Wilks 176, 187 

Willaume 274 

Wiblles 219, 221,57 

Willet 274 

Williames 586 

Williams 72, 181, 
359, 360,487,568, 
585, 636, 639. 
Capt. 82. Dr. D. 
36. E. 3, 4. El. 4. 
J. 493. L. 588. R. 
652. W. G.651 

Williamson 493. W. 
651 

Willich 551 dis 

Willis 91, 651. C. 
282 

Willoughby, Sir C. 


Willson 81 


Wilson 80,168, 184, 
260, 356 bis, 360, 
368, 658. A. 656. 
Col. 55, 56 bis. 
Dr. 326. F. 652. 
J.3.590. Sir R. 
164, 468, 469 bis, 
470 bis, 471, 567. 
T. 291 ter, 356, 
643. Sir T. 286 

Wilton 130 

Wiltshire 572 bis 

Winckworth 589 

Windelar 372 

Windey 281 

Windham85. W.274 

Windsor 578 

Windus 381 

Wingfield 480 

Winkelmann 128 

Winn 189, 568, 578 

Winnington 368 

Winstone 91 

Wintrop, S. J. 488 

Winwood 508 

Wise 185 

Wiseman 587 

Witherdon 655 

Wix 554 quater 

Wodehouse 586 

Wolcott, Dr. J. 93. 
Dr. 116. 3.619 

Wolfe161,380. Gen. 
486, 492 

Wollaston, J. R.460 

Wolseley 647 

Wood 84, 164, 176, 
260, 261 bis, 357, 
358, 368, 468 bis, 
469 bis, 568. A.A. 
274. J.176. J.M. 
620. M. 567, 649. 
Mrs. 281. T. 178. 
W. L. 480 

Woodeson 92 

Woodfall 197, 333, 

Woodhouse 264 

Woodriff,Capt.54dis 

Woodroofte 380 

Woods 367 

Woodward 247,283, 
301,414, 509 ° 

Wooler 648 

Woolf 478 

Woolman 189 

Worcester, Bp. 637 

Wordsworth 177. C. 
499 


Wormington 282 

Wormull 232 

Workers 367 
o 479 

Wortley 168, 260 
bis, 356, 568. S. 
257 

Wrangham 104 

Wray 178 

Wren, SirC. 328, 
414, 609 bis 

Wright 178, 182, 
270, 283, 469. A. 
357,463, 568. W. 
281° 

Wrightson 176 

Wroe 647 

Wroth 81 

Wrottesley 469, 
578 

Wyatt 39 bis, 317, 
377, 577, 589 

Wye, W. F. 281 

Wynch 657 

Wyndham 9}, F. 27 

Wynken 631 

Wynn 260, 261,357, 
359, 379,469,470, 
471 bis, 568, 637, 
639. C. W. 257. 
W. 259 bis 

Wynne 283, 624 ter 

Wynniatt 186 

Yarnold 189 

Yates 219, 242,478. 
576. Dr. 392. Dr. 


R. 122. R. 499. 
W. 285 
VYeatherd 492 
Yeo 620 


Yonge, Sir G. 297 
York, Card. 650 
York, Duke of 271, 
355 quater, 356, 
357, 366, 470 bis, 
477 485,499,573, 
574 bis, 584, 647 
bis, 649 
Duchess 574, 





649 

Yorke 100, 355,379. 
Bp. 245 

Young 186,189,239. 

78. B.S. 476. 

Capt. 485. Dr.61. 
J. 389, 649. M. 
476 

Youle 368 

Yuille, G. 283 

Zieten 367 

Zuckerbecker 570 
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Appleby, co. Leicester, Old Moat House 


Arundel Castle, ‘co. Norfolk, remains of 
513 

Bangor House, London 401 

Beminster Chapel, Dorsetshire 9 ‘ 

Bury-St-Edmund s, East Front of St. 
James’§ Tower 105 

Cambray, Abp. ancient Coin of 513 

Coin, ancient, of an Abp. of Cambray 513 

Coke, Sir E. site where he was born 513 

Dronfield Churth, co. Derby 305 

Lanedoch, Lieut.-Gen. Lord Portrait of 17 


Mileham, co. Norfolk, Tomb in the 
Chureh-yard of 518. remains of Arun- 
del Castle ib. 

Netherbury Church, co. Dorset 505 

Ottery St. Mary, Devon, Church of 297 

Pope’s Tower, at Stanton Harcourt 393 

Pory, Mrs. Margaret, Monument of 113 

St. Alban’s, Hertford, Abbey Church 593 

Stanton Harcourt Church, co. Oxford 393 

Stanton Harcourt House 393 

Tottington Church, co. Norfolk 113 

Unger, Margaret (orPory) Monument 113 

Witham Church, Essex 201 


a 


ERRATA IN THE PRECEDING VOLUMES. 


Votume LXXXVII. Parr l. 

P. 506. In the Compendium of County 
History for Hampshire, in the List of 
Seats, after Bevis Mount, for Henpy El- 
con, Esq. read Henry Hulton, Esq. 

P, 283, a. line 2, for Allbridge, read 
Aldridge. 

Line 13, for Saltby, read Saltley. 

P. 378, b. line 34, for Stutton, read 
Stretton. 

P. 644, b. line 17, for Robert, read 
Roger. 

Parr II, 

P. 378, a. line 38, for J. read I. (Isaac) 
Spooner, Esq. 

P. ult. In the Index to the Plates there 
is omitted Montacute Mount and Priory, 

p 577. 
Votume LXXXVIII. Parr I. 


In title, read Eleventh Volume of a 
new Series. 

P. 118. a. Mention is made of the an- 
cient Arms of Wiat. Edmondson men- 
tions two families of that name, who bore 
a pair of barnacles Argent. 

P. 408, a. for 1578, read 1478. 

P. 580, b. read Mr. Parkhurst. 

P. 590, line 4, read Trimmer. 

P. 591, a.1.19 from the bottom, dele 
Arundel; for the Warrens, whose arms 
your Correspondent describes, never had 
any thing to do with that Earldom. 

P. 598, 6.1.17, read Southill. 

Part Il. 

P. 111, a. Sir F. D'Ivernois never was 

a baronet. 


P. 299, a. 1. 39, read John Barker, 
Esq. ; 
P.315,b, lines 32 and 35, read Edw. VI. 
P. 318, a. line 7, read, The words were 
these. 

P. 389, b. line 32, read 1761. 

P, 406, a.l. 35, read Viterbo. 

P. 417, b. |. 30, read plurium. 

P. 435, a. line 43, 42, read Peru. 

P. 461, b. line 47. read 17th of March 
in the following year. 

P. 463, b. line 19, read Rev. Richard 
Duffield. , 

P. 484, a. line 36, read uncoinéd. 

Ib. b. line 1, 2, read making a given 
weight. 

P. 494, a.l. 11, for Caverns, read Ca- 
sernes. 

P. 497, signature to the first letter, 
read J. B. K. 

P. 556, b. near the bottom, Sir Pepe- 
grine Maitland is Liewtenant-Governor 
of U Canada. 

he: "Vor. LXXXIX, 

P.11, Boam is the seat of the Hon. 
and Rev. Jobn Horsley Beresford, eldest 
son @.Lord Decies, Archbishop of Tuam 
—P. 18, for Thrapwood, read Threep- 
wood.—P. 81, for Trimoleaque, read 
Timoleaque.—P. 82)" for de Blaqueire, 
read de Blaquiere.—P. 201, b..1. 38, for 
1522, read 1592.—P. 220, note, line 
9, dele the words, “a Baron, Earl, 
and.”’ 

P. 590, 
impressi 

P. 65 


37, in a part only of our 
ackson, read Jacobson. 
. 21; ead Lord Reston. 
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